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Composition of High Speed Tool Steel 


Notable Tests on What Are Called the 
Superior Group— The Four Classes of Tool 


Steels and Some Record Performances 


Improvements in iron and steel making for the last 
several years have been of a broad character. Two 
branches of development are especially noticeable: 1.—The 
application of electricity to the production of metals by 
means of the electric furnace. 2.—The progress being 
made in the methods of heat treating high-speed steel and 
the changes in composition of the latter. 
tion of present day high-speed stecls and their cutting 
qualities form the theme of this paper. 

The history of high-speed steel began when patents 
were granted to Messrs. Taylor and White, in 1900, cov- 
ering the manufacture of a brand of steel alloyed with 
tungsten, molybdenum and chromium in specified propor- 
tions and certain exacting heat treatments for them. Well 
remembered are the remarkable demonstrations of this 
steel made by the Bethlehem Steel Company at the Paris 
exhibition. Tools for cutting metals were shown operat- 
ing at a speed eight to ten times greater than what was 
then the usual shop practice. Engineers watched these 
tests with the keenest interest, and Messrs. Taylor and 
White were highly commended for their achievements. 
But note the rapid trend of events. A decade has passed 
since this remarkable steel 
was patented; today it is not 
heard of. At a comparatively — 
recent date the patents cov- q Ee ; 
ering this product were held Y &S 
invalid, the court saying, with Y Pr ! 
other comments, that “no sat’ 


at 


isfactory basis appears in the Dimensions of Test Bar, Showing Points Where Cutting Speed is 
Increased 


records for the assertion that 
the patents in suit lead up to or were the means of pro- 
ducing or introducing the present high-speed steels.” 


Imminence of Heavier Machine Tools than Ever 


teel-makers, encouraged with the success of this new 
steel, soon followed with superior steels that taxed the 
capacity of the machine tools in using them to their limit. 
his has necessitated improvements in machine design. 
Developments along this line of engineering have advanced 
to the stage where machine tools are now designed spe- 
ancally to secure a high efficiency through rapid produc- 
tion at highest speeds with the greatest depth of cut and 
Seg feeds that the high-speed steels are capable of 


han ; paper read recently before a railroad club in the 
ae . author concluded by saying: “The makers of 
ad a: ools have had to wake up to the fact that heavier 
with oe re Powerful machines must be made to keep up 
om m working capacity of high-speed steel, and I ven- 
infanc. a that heavy machinery is as yet in its 

we his prophecy is proving true, for day after 

Y We see ponderous and more efficacious machines 


turned out ; M i 
as it by the various machine tool builders and the 
IS not yet. 
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BY E. T. EDWARDS 


Four Eras of Steel Cutting Tools 


Without referring to any scientific classifications of 
cutting tools of the various types of steel, let us for a 
moment compare the composition of the Taylor & White 
steels with those of later years and also present day prac- 
tice. Before we proceed in making this comparison, how- 
ever, it seems necessary to refer to Mr. Taylor’s group- 
ings of high-speed steel historically, so that a better under- 
standing may be had of the steels referred to. 

“Group A is known as the era of carbon steels up to 
1894. 

“Group B is known as the era of Mushet or self-hard- 
ening steels, 1894 to 1900. 

“Group C is known as the era of high-speed steel from 
1900 to ——” 

The time left blank after 1900 by Mr. Taylor fas now 
closed and a new era has been reached. This we will 
group under D and call the era that of Superior high- 
speed steels. The old era closed and the new era began 
when Dr. Arnold made the startling announcement in Eng- 
land, early in 1909, that a new high-speed steel had been 
discovered that would do from four to seven times the 

amount of work done by 
B * A ‘ other high-speed steels and 

Rodacend iY at increased speeds. 

j Relative to the composi- 
tion of these various steels, 
Mr. Taylor, in his applica- 
ne tion for a patent, says: “I 
have not found any very ma- 
terial difference in the cutting 
speed when chromium, tungsten and molybdenum are used 
in excess of the percentages last given. (Tungsten present 
in the proportions of one or more per cent.; or in the alter- 
native, molybdenum present in the proportion of one or 
more per cent.; or again, tungsten present in the propor- 
tion of 2 per cent., or over, together with molybdenum in 
the proportions of one per cent. or over.) For cutting 
very hard metal I have found a tool composed of a steel 
having not less than 3 per cent. chromium and not less 
than 6 per cent. tungsten, or in the alternative, not less 
than 3 per cent. molybdenum, to have a special value. I 
have worked with steels containing carbon 085 to 2 per 
cent. without notable difference in the character of the 
tool produced by my treatment.” 
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Percentage of Various Elements in Steels Succeeding the Taylor & 
White Steels. 
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steels made by the leading steel-makers, in which the 
composition varied widely. The foregoing analyses show 
relatively how the leading brands compared. 

Again the compositions have changed and we are con- 
fronted with steels containing elements in the proportions 
as tabulated below. These are representative samples of 
the present day Superior high-speed steels. 


Records of Performance of High Speed Steels 


It is just as interesting to note the increase in the 
feed and speed of today over those of previous years as it 
is to compare the changes made in machine design and 
composition of steel. Instances of record on the cutting 
speed of the Taylor & White varieties of steel refer to 
these as cutting cast iron on a planer at 50 ft. per minute 
and on a lathe at 70 ft. per minute. On soft steel speeds 
of 50 to 60 ft. per minute are recorded on cuts of 0.04 
sq. in. area; and speeds of 70 to 8o ft. per minute on cuts 
of 0.02 sq. in. area are also recorded. 

Among recent records made by the group C steels are 
the following: A high-speed steel tool, 3 x 1% in. in sec- 
tion, not long ago turned at 14 ft. per minute with ™%-in. 
feed and 7/16 in. depth of cut a pair of locomotive tires 
in 43 min. The tools were taken out in good condition. 
A 1%-in. square tool turned an open-hearth steel forging 
made from high chrome steel, annealed, at 66 ft. per min- 
Percentage of Various Elements in Present Day Superior High Speed 

Steels. 
Ne. Cc. Si Mn. or. Tung. Mo. 
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ute, with %4-in. feed and %-in. depth of cut. Eight to 12- 
in. diameter chrome steel shafts are regularly turned at 
35 ft. per minute, reducing the diameter 3% in. per cut and 
feeding at about % in. per revolution of lathe. Finish- 
ing cuts 4 in. deep with o.1-in. feed were regularly taken 
on the same steels at 90 to 95 per minute. 


The Performance of the Superior High Specd Steels 


In these operations the cutting point of the tools for 
some time before failure discolored to the same degree 
as they would had they been heated to 650 deg. F., which 
shows the wonderful cutting properties even of this class 
of steel. Large amounts of these steels are still used, but 
they are being rapidly replaced by the new Superior 


Composition of Tool Steels Tested. 
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brands. It has been said, in forecasting the future of the 
high-speed steel industry, “that it will probably pay better 
to produce tools from cheaper materials than those now 
used, that will run at a little less than the present degree 
of temperature to produce failure, than to experiment with 
costly alloys that may be found to work at rather higher 
temperatures.” The author does not not agree with this 
forecast; an illustration taken from every-day practice will 
show the fallacy of its reasoning. 

A 15/16-in. diameter Superior steel drill in test did the 
work that four regular high-speed drills would do, the 
drill only wearing about one-fourth as fast, while the 
speed and feed were increased 50 per cent. The Superior 
drill was useless after drilling 6100 ft. of material, the 
actual time required to perform the work being 499 hr. It 
was necessary to use two class C drills to do the same 
work, the time required being 762 hr. The Superior drill 
cost $3.05, while the class C drills cost $2.54 each. A re- 
cent test for drilling cast iron with a Superior steel drill 
is reported as follows: A 1-in. drill running at 520 r.p.m., 


with 1/16-in. feed, drilled two holes through 4 4-in, block 
of cast iron and the drill had not perceptibly worn a 
seems to be about the fastest on record. 7 


Series No. 1 of Tests on the Cutting Qualities of 1 
is Total 
Tool Cutting speed in ft. per minute length 
No. 46 54 62 70 78 86 94 of cut, ft. Remarks 
1 150 150 150 480 Tool cut rough 
159 150 150 45 495 = Tool burned ow 
150 150 150 30 630 Tool burned ou 
150 150 150 15 615 Tool cut fair, — 
150 150 150 30 630 Tool cut fair 
150 150 150 fe el did not cs . 
150 150 150 | 502% Not god. °° 
150 150 150 0 750 Good tool. 
150 150 15¢ 7% 607% Did not cut smoo 
150 150 150 150 150 0 900 Tool burned ou 
150 150 150 13 0 600 Tool burned out 
150 150 150 150 150 60 960 Made clean smoot! 
150 150 150 150 150 120 1020 Chips deep blue 
150 159 150 150 150 74 974 ~ Chips deep blue 
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Note.—0, means the total failed when the speed was increase: 
150, means a cut of 150 circumferential feet was taken before cyen 
was increased. Numerals less than 150, given under any 
means that the tool cut the distance indicated at 
burned out. 
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The Part Played by Vanadium 


As is commonly noted, whenever an important work 
is accomplished or discovery made, a theory soon follows 
setting forth a reason for the event. This has been true 
of high-speed steel also, as numerous theories have been 
given explaining that the results attained could be ex 
pected. It cannot be denied, however, that Messrs. Taylor 
and White have paved the way for the development of 
the present Superior steels, whether it be conceded that 
they made a wonderful discovery or simply adopted an 
experimental rule that permitted them to surpass others 
in the race for its development. 

By referring to the analyses of the now leading high- 
speed steels it will be noted that at least one element has 
been added to all steels; this element is vanadium. It is 
universal practice to use it; all the leading brands of steel 
contain various amounts. Broad claims are made as to 
the wonderful results following its use. Among other 
things it is said vanadium has triple force in cleansing, 
strengthening and toughening all varieties of steel and 
that it intensifies tremendously the powers of other ele- 
ments. In other words, “it endows steel with life.” 

The author’s experience with the use of vanadium has 
led to the adoption of the foliowing rules which show the 
important part played by this element and how mci 
it augments the properties that make for speed and endur- 
ance. Stating the effect of vanadium as an average 0! 
many tests, these results show that: 

0.3 per cent. vanadium allows 10 per cent. increased 
speed or 10 per cent. more metal removed in same time. 

0.6 per cent. vanadium allows 20 per cent. increased 
speed or 20 per cent. more metal removed in same time. 

0.9 per cent. vanadium allows 30 per cent. increased 
speed or 30 per cent. more metal retuoved in same time. 

Stating the effect in terms of increased time between 
grindings of tools proves that: 

0.3 per cent. vanadium doubles the time between ' 
grinding. 

0.6 per cent. vanadium quadruples the time between ' 
grinding. 

0.9 per cent. vanadium cuts eight times as much metal 
between grindings if the same speed and feed is used. _ 

A tool that will cut at 10 per cent. faster speed will 
last twice as long between grindings (if the speed !s 
changed) and a tool that will stand a 20 per cent. taste’ 
speed will run four times as long between grindings. 
tool that will stand 30 per cent. faster speed before it 
reaches the breaking-down point will last eight times ® 
long without re-sharpening. To make this clear each ad- 
ditional 0.3 per cent. vanadium adds 10 per cent. '0 the 


Series No. 2 of Tests on the Cutting Qualities of High Speed Stee 
Total 


Tool Cutting speed in ft. per minute length 


No. 46 54 62 70 78 86 94 of cut, ft. Remarks ; 
150 150 150 150 90 690 Tool burned ou 
150 150 150 0 450 Tool burned = 
150 159 150 150 40 640 Tool Burned, 
150 150 15¢€ 150 150 9 750 Fairly smoot . 4 ott 
150 150 150 150 150 2¢ 770 Fair, tool burne 
159 150 150 150 150 0 750 Burned out. - 

150 150 150 150 7% 757% Cut not —— a 
150 15¢ i150 60 810 Good, manor a 
150 150 150 150 0 900 Tool burned ned ot 
150 150 150 150 60 960 Smooth cut, Ur 

150 150 150 126 877 Fair. ‘ 

150 156 150 150 80 980 Smooth cut. 

150 150 150 150 164 1064 Smooth cut. 

150 150 150 150 150 309 1209 Smooth cut. 








¢ speed or doubles the life of a tool work- 
ie speed and feed. As a result of these data 
that it is not policy to use the old high- 
If the machinery is not strong enough to run 
| speeds, the tool will last eight times as long 
to be sharpened only one-eighth as often in 
iven amount of metal. 
been said and written about Mr. Taylor’s 
\rt of Cutting Metals.” It is certainly a mas- 
sed as it is on the longest and most exhaustive 
<periments conducted along this line. How- 
uld be impractical as well as almost impossi- 
tool steel manufacturer to carry on experi- 
his kind, day after day in the plart, to deter- 
mm ..... what composition of steel gives the best results under 
, conditions; yet it is necessary for the man- 
determine these things in order to keep abreast 
vith the times. Nor does the tool steel testing machine* 
Fd. G. Herbert give all that is desired, 
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Author’s Method of Testing Tool Steels 


od used by the author, and with excellent suc- 
be briefly described as follows: For making tool 
ire variable-speed lathe driven by a 15-hp. direct- 
Westinghouse motor is used. The lathe is so 
by interchangeable gearing that 144 changes of 
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Total Lenqth of Chip taken, in feet 


Showing Relative Efficiency of Various Tool Steels 


Four Series of Tests, Showing Total Length of Chip 
for Each Brand of Tool 
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e obtained. The tools to be tested are ground 


mplet so that absolute uniformity of clearance, rake 
Is always assured, The tool, when set in the 
‘lways set at exactly the same hight, this being 
in. above the ‘lathe center, as experience has 
this always gives the best results on a large 
r, such as is used. Extreme care is taken in 
that all tools are heated under conditions as 
‘rm as possible, that they are held at the same 
» hardening bath, and that they are transferred 
ast to cool thoroughly under exactly uniform 
the method of hardening being to heat the tool 
per temperature in a clear coke fire, then to 
immersing one-half of the cutting point in oil 
to cool in an air blast. 
+ on which tests are made are of a special defin- 
‘ion alloy steel. They are first annealed and then 
to a uniform tough structure, of the same 
'rom the surface to the centre of the bar. The 
‘ade 8 in. in diameter and are discarded after 
‘er has been reduced about 5 in. In making the 
epth of cut is set at 3/16 in. on a side; the feed 
' so that it is constant at 1/15 in. per revolution. 
'< speeds are then varied until the tool is worn 
€ test completed. 
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fro - description of this machine, and the results obtained 
‘ an be found on pages 206 to 245 of the number 1 
Journal of Iron & Steel Institute. 
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Series No. 3 of Tests on the Cutting Qualities of High Speed Steel 


3 Total 

Tvol Cutting speed in ft. per minute length 

No. 46 54 62 7C 78 86 94 of cut, ft. Remarks 
I 150 150 150 52 502 Tool burned out. 
2 150 150 180 67% 517% Tool burned out. 
3 150 150 156 150 0 600 Tool burned out. 
- 150 150 150 150 145 545 Tool burned out. 
5 150 150 150 150 150 150 0 900 Cut fair. 
6 150 150 150 150 150 52 802 Tool burned out. 
7 150 150 156 150 150 40 790 Tool burned out. 
8 150 150 156 150 150 150 0 960 Fair. 
9 150 150 150 150 150 1580 7% 907% Fair. 

10 150 150 150 150 150 150 210 1110 Good cut. 

11 150 150 150 150 150 150 17% 917% Good cut. 


12 150 150 150 150 150 150 157% 1057% 
13 150 150 150 150 150 150 211% 1128% 
i4 150 150 150 150 150 150 45 945 


Not smooth. 
Good, smooth cut. 
Good, smooth cut. 


The method of procedure is this: After the tools are 
ground properly to gauge and hardened uniformly, they 
are set securely in the lathe, the lathe having been pre- 
viously set so that the proper depth of cut and amount of 
feed result as soon as the cut is started. The tool then 
starts to cut at 46 ft. per minute; this speed is maintained 
until the tool has traversed 150 ft. in circumference along 
the surface of the bar. Then the speed is immediately 
increased to 54 ft. per minute; it is then increased in in- 
crements of 8 ft. per minute after each 150 ft. of circum- 
ferential travel, until a speed is reached where the tool 
fails or breaks down. It is considered that a speed of 94 
ft. per minute, turning the special alloy bars used for test- 
ing purposes, is far greater than would be met in shop 
practice except in the most exceptional cases; when this 
speed is attained the tool is permitted to operate as long 
as it stands the work, or in other words until it burns 
out. The tool is then reground and the same cycle of 
tests is repeated until the tool again fails. The strictest 
preeautions are taken in grinding so as not to blue the 
cutting edge or point of the tool. These tests are re- 
peated until each tool has had four grindings; experience 
indicates that a tool usually gives the best results after 
the second grinding. 

The sketch on page 957 will help to make clear the 
method of procedure. The tool is started at the point Y 
and cuts the distance A along the shaft, at 46 ft. per min- 
ute. This distance is 4.75 in., the diameter of the shaft 
being 8 in. before the cut is taken, and corresponds to the 
cut-length of 150 ft.; the feed being 1/15 in. per revolution 
of lathe. When the distance A has been completed the 
speed is immediately increased to 54 ft. per minute and the 
distance B is turned, when the speed is again increased to 
62 ft. per minute and the distance C completed. The speed 
is increased in increments of 8 ft. per minute in this man- 
ner until a speed of 94 ft. per minute is attained, as before 
stated. The tool is permitted to cut at the latter speed 
until the point is destroyed. e 


Records of Tests Made by the Author 


The record of tests will also illustrate the method of 
testing. These were tests precedent to a large number 
that were made to determine: 1.—The effect of high or low 
carbons on the cutting qualities. 2—The results secured 
from varying the chrome present. 3.—The effect of high 
or low tungsten. 4.—The effect of the presence of varying 
amounts of vanadium. The carbon, tungsten, chrome and 
vanadium present in each tool were as given in the second 
table, first column, page 958, and they are branded by 
numbers for proper identification. 


To estimate the value of each tool, we assume the for- 
mula for efficiency given on the next page. 


Series No. 4 of Tests on the Cutting Qualities of High Speed Steel 


Tetal 

Tool Cutting speed in ft. per minute length 
No. 46 54 62 70 78 86 9%4 of cut, ft. Remarks 

1 150156 156 6 456 Burned out 

2 150 150 150 150 10 610 Burned out 

3. 180 150 150 120 570 Burned out 

4 156 150 15 315 Burned out. 

5 150 150 150 67% 517% Burned out. 

6 150 150 150 150 15 615 Burned out 

7 150 150 156 60 510 Burned out. 

8 150 150 159 150 40 640 Burned out 

9 150 150 156 150 150 60 810 Burned out. 

10 150 150 150 150 150 150 45 945 Cut smooth, burned ou: 
11 150 150 150 156 150 SO 800 Burned out. 

12 150 150 150 150 150 67% 817% Burned out. 

13. 150 150 150 150 150 150 495 1395 Good, smooth cut. 
14 Good, smooth cut. 


150 150 150 150 150 150 135 1035 
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Efficiency 


where— 

A = area of chip; S = average cutting speed at which 
the tool failed; L= average length of cut taken at speed 
S. The efficiency of each tool from this formula, is then 
as follows: 


Relative Efficiency of the Different Brands 
Tool N 
Tool 5 
Tool N 
Tool No. 
Tool N 
Tool I 
Tool s 


Tool No. 
Tool No. 
Tool No. 
Tool No. 
Tool No. 
Tool No. 
Tool No. 


The accompanying efficiency curve is drawn from these 
results and illustrates graphically the relation of each tool. 
In these series of tests special attention was attracted to the 
last four tools, Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14, as these tools con- 
tinued to cut at the highest speeds. The extreme point 
attained a temperature that was distinctly “red in shaded 
shop light.” 

It must be borne in mind that these tools and all the 
tools tested, rfom which the results are given relative 
to the effect on the cutting qualities of various amounts of 
vanadium, were hardened under the conditions generally 
in use in shop practice. The method of hardening any 
tool steel exerts an enormous influence on the cutting qual- 
ities of that steel, as by heating to lower or higher tem- 
peratures or by varying the temperature or nature of the 
cooling bath, the character of the steel will without fail be 
altered. It will be found, however, in performing a series 
of tests that the tools giving the best results under one 
condition of hardening will invariably give the best results 
under all practical conditions of hardening. 

Indications are that high-speed steel tools containing 
vanadium will run much longer between grindings in pro- 
portion to the quantity of vanadium they contain up to 
1.25 per cent. Tools containing larger amounts than this 
have been used, but the added efficiency does not seem to 
warrant the extra expense of manufacture, excepting for 
special cases. 


Terne Plate Made from American Ingot Iron 


The American Rolling Mill Company has erected six 
tinning stacks at its Zanesville plant for the manufacture 
of terne plate, with American ingot iron as a base metal. 
This plant has just begun operations and the company is 
confident that, judging by the great demand for American 
ingot iron sheets, roofing and formed products, there will 
be a brisk demand for ternes made from this pure iron, be- 
cause of its demonstrated durability. The plant will have 
a capacity of 600 to 1000 tons per month. 

The production of pure iron in No. 30 gauge black 
plate is a noteworthy accomplishment, because, due to the 
great and exceptional purity of the metal, the sheets weld 
together at the rolling temperature. It has been quite a 
problem to manufacture No. 26 successfully and the solv- 
ing of this problem is. expected to open up many new 
fields for this popular product. 

The tinning department is under the supervision of 
some of the oldest tin men in the country, many having 
learned the art in Great Britain. The genuine Moore- 
wood method of applying a pure lead and tin coating has 
been adopted. This produces the genuine old style, palm 
oil, hand-dipped process terne plates that have given such 
great satisfaction in the past. Armco Old Style and 
Armco Extra Coated are the only two brands that will be 
produced, the first-named in 40, 30 and 25-lb. coating, 
palm oil finish, and the second in 20, 15 and 10-lb. coat- 
ings, palm oil finish. The first order was placed by the 
Irwin Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and was for 1000 
cases. This plate, it is stated, will pass the United States 
Government specification. 


A power show, conducted under the auspices of the 
New England Association of Commercial Engineers, is 
to be held in Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., April 


22 to 27 inclusive. The list of exhibitors includes manu- 
facturers from all over the United States of power pro- 
ducing machinery, accessories, appliances and supplies. 
Turbine engines, pumps, compressors and many other 
types of machines will be shown in operation. 
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A New Sensitive Bench Drilling 
Machine 


A sensitive bench drilling machine with the chucy 
directly fitted to the spindle is being built by the Monarch 
Machinery Company, 249 North Third street. Philadel. 
phia, Pa. This arrangement is somewhat of a departure 
from the established standards of equipping this class 
tool and it is pointed out that the inconvenience of fitting 
drills to the spindle or special holder is avoided, as the 
chuck will accommodate drills of all sizes within the range 
of the machine. 

Steel is employed for the shaft and the pinion, which 
are made in one piece, and the feed is by a hand lever, , 
vertical movement of 4 in. being available. The three-jay 
chuck will accommodate drills having a maximum diam. 
eter of % in. and is held on the spindle by a long threag 
The end thrust of the spindle is taken up by a ball bear. 
ing. The table is 8 in. in diameter and swings through 


A New and Improved Type of Sensitive Bench Drilling Machine 
Having the Chuck Fitted Directly tu the Spindle Built by 
the Monarch Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


an arc of 180 deg. The vertical movement of the table 
is 7 in. and the top is ground in alignment with the spindle. 

The tool is belt driven and the countershaft is attached 
to the body of the drill. A two-step cone pulley provides 
two speeds and an adjustable idler takes up the slack. 
Loose pulleys are also provided on the countershaft in 
addition to the driving pulleys, and all of them, including 
the idlers, have flanges. The machine will drill to the 
center of a 10%-in. circle. Its over-all hight is 27 1. and 
the crated weight is 8o lb. 


A portable floor crane and hoist, designed originally to 
meet the needs of its own shop to handle heavy loads, 18 
being manufactured by the Canton Foundry’ & Machine 
Company, Canton, Ohio. A floor crane. is almost indis- 
pensable in a shop where heavy handling is necessary, 
its use is found to be a saving of labor in machine shops, 
automobile factories, garages and various other ee 
turing plants and repair shops. The crane 1s built 
hard service, but can easily be moved from one part : 
the shop to another, being mounted on wheels with roller 
bearings. The chain is hand forged, the hook 1s 4 “ 
forging, the block is of cast steel and the gears are cas 
iron. The crane is built in 8 sizes, ranging in hight ~ 
5 ft. 8 in. to 12 ft. 6 in. with a lift ranging from 4 
6 in. to 11 ft. 3 in. and a capacity of from 3000 to 












New Triplex Pumps 


o Recently Developed Types of the Goulds 


_ Mfg. Company 


triplex plunger pumps has been recently 
iarket by the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
: lhey are made in both the single and the 
' tvles and are intended for general water 
1 water works, fire service, sprinkler sys- 
elevators, pulp grinders, condenser serv- 
ition where large quantities of water against 
ressures are required, The single-acting type of 
tratd in Fig. 1 and a view of one of the double- 
rranged for motor drive is given is Fig. 2. 
ure range of the single-acting pump, one of 
vn in Fig. 1, is from 65 to 1oo lb. and the 
428 to 960 gal. per minute. These pumps 
six different sizes. The three smaller ones 
liameters of 10, 11 and 12 in. respectively, 
stroke of 10 in. The next two sizes of 
2-in. plunger, while the largest has a plunger 
ter. The stroke of these three pumps is 12 
is of these two groups of pumps are 42 and 
espectively. The ratio of gearing in the first 
is 5.3 to 1 and 5.6 to 1 in the others. The 
the suction pipes are 7, 8, 10 and 12 in., and 
pipe diameters range from 6 to Io in. 
e of this type of pump consists of two stand- 
the base and held in alignment by a center 


vuide bolted between them, an arrangement 
pointed out, gives a rigid foundation for the 
rts. The crankshaft, which is of open-hearth 


steel, is machined to gauge and is journaled in 

onze bearings. Babbitt metal is employed to 

line t earings of the pinion shaft. The gearing, which 
ratio from 5.3 to 1 to 5.6 to 1, is of charcoal iron 

large gear and forged steel for the pinion, the teeth 

mbers being cut from the solid. The pinion and 

teeth of the gear are covered by a gear 

ross-heads have adjustable bronze shoes 

Strap head and wedge adjust- 
ize boxes at the crank end and adjustable 
of the marine type at the cross-head end are 
connecting rod. The plungers are of hard 


bored guides. 


are finished by grinding. 

iron castings are used for the cylinders and 
xes, the former being cast integral with the 
valve box is a separate casting containing a set 
discharge valves, which are rubber disks 
grid seats with cylindrically wound springs. 
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‘he New Single-Acting Triplex Pumps Built by the 
s Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Fig. 2—The Standard Double-Acting Pump Fitted for Motor Drive 


The connections to the sections and discharge pipes can be 
made at either end of the pump. 

The double-acting triplex piston pump, which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, arranged for motor drive, can be also 
furnished with a belt drive. This pump is designed for a 
working pressure of 150 lb. and is made in ten sizes rang- 
ing in capacity from 175 to 1525 gal. per minute. These 
pumps are divided into four groups according to their 
speed, which ranges from 45 to 38 r. p. m. All but the 
two largest sizes of pumps have a frame which consists 
of two standards which are bolted to the base and are kept 
in alignment by a center guide bolted between them, which 
is the same construction as that employed in the single- 
acting type. In the other two sizes the standards which 
are held together by a center cross-head guide and cylin- 
der seat bolted between them rest upon foundations and 
carry the end cylinders. The general construction of these 
pumps is practically the same as the single-acting ones 
except that the connecting rods are of forged steel and are 
fitted at each end with adjustable bronze boxes of the 
marine type. The cylinders are separate charcoal-iron 
castings bolted to the base and have bronze linings bolted 
in place, an arrangement which makes them readily re- 
movable. The iron pistons have followers and are fitted 
with fibrous packing. The piston rods are high grade cold 
rolled steel and the stuffing boxes and glands are of bronze 
fitted with fibrous packings. These are readily accessible 
for making adjustments. The suction and discharge valves 
are rubber disks on bronze grid seats with cylindrical 
springs and a set of each is contained in the valve boxes, 
which are separate castings of charcoal iron. 


' “The Evolution of Iron to Steel, or the Regeneration 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company,” is the title given 
to a generously illustrated article in Harper’s Weekly for 
April 6. It outlines the growth of the Republic Company 
and describes from a popular standpoint present day steel- 
making operations. The author, John R. Rawlins, pays 
a tribute to Chairman John Alexander Topping, mention- 
ing his reorganization of the La Belle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and of.the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, and to President Thomas J. Bray, “an engineer, 
metallurgist and business man, the active man on 
the firing line.” 


The Standard Steel Company, Bedford, Ohio, is enlarg- 
ing its plant and arranging for the production of polished 
steel sheets which, by means of a special process, will be 
uniformly blue in color. These will be used for the manu- 
facture of stoves, etc. The company is also adding equip- 
ment for cold rolling, pickling and annealing sheets. It 
expects to provide later for the production of planished 
sheets. Its plant will be put in operation in about 30 
days. 
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Charcoal Iron by a New Process 


Purification 


Open Hearth Type, 
Through Tuyeres in 


A new process of manufacturing charcoal iron, in- 
vented by J. Jones Hudson of Philadelphia, is being suc- 
cessfully operated by the Vulcan Charcoal Iron & Steel 
Company, at Crum Lynne, Pa. under the supervision 
of the inventor, who is general manager of the company. 
It consists in melting the charge between layers of char- 
coal in a specially designed furnace of the open hearth 
type. The furnace is pre-heated by means of oil or gas, 
and a thick bed of charcoal is provided upon which the 
charge is made. By the introduction of blasts of cold air 
through tuyeres, the metal is melted and boiled, filtering 
through the charcoal which consumes the impurities, elim- 
inating them from the molten mass. Charcoal may be 
added at any time during the heat and is generally added 
near the end to dispel any injurious gases that may arise, 
thereby insuring complete purification of the metal. The 
method has the effect of purifying and refining the iron 
by decarburization and oxidation. It is stated that it may 
be applied to the manufacture of “charcoal steel” with 
equally valuable results. 


The Furnace and Method of Working 


<= 

The furnace at present employed at Crum Lynne is of 
15 tons capacity. It has a basic lining and is fired at the 
ends by oil burners. In the front and back walls there 
are six tuyeres ca.a, adjustably mounted, through which 
a blast of cold air under pressure is conducted into and 
on the charge as it melts. The character of the charge 
is regulated by the quality of the product to be produced, 
but in all ¢ases both charcoal and flux are used in vary- 
ing quantities, thereby increasing the heat and continuing 
the refining. Sulphur, phosphorus, silicon and other im- 
purities are eliminated to an extent it is claimed “hitherto 
unknown in the manufacture of iron and steel, the mass 
being decarbonized until the analyses of the molten metal, 
which may be made from time to time, show the qual- 
ity of iron required.” The desired refinement being se- 
cured, the metal is tapped into a bottom-pour ladle and 
poured into ingots of various sizes, according to the kind 
of iron to be rolled, “and after it has received a surface 
chill it is given a wash heat in a suitable furnace or 
oven, and may then be passed directly to the mill, where 


-~Magnification 87 Diameters 


ent Ce. Os ciedien sees 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 


Manganese 
Silicon 


in a Special 


Furnace of the 


Blast Being Introduced 
Front and Back Walls 


it is rolled into plates, skelp, billets, or bars for tin plate 
sheets, or other suitable shapes.” 
Results of Chemical and Physical Analyses 
The charge usually consists of pig iron, cast 
wrought iron or steel scrap, varied to suit conditions and 


the material to be produced. The following analyses oj 
some of the heats show the results obtained 


iron, 


Carbon Manganese Silicon Sulphur 
0.04 0.05 0.016 0.024 
0.035 0.08 0.026 0,035 
0.03 0.07 0.023 0.034 
0.03 0.06 0.019 0.032 
0.025 0.06 0.053 0.032 
0.0. 0.05 0.016 0.039 
0.04 0.07 0.021 0.024 
0.04 0.11 0.017 0.030 


Physical tests from one of these heats showed the fo! 
lowing : 
Elastic limit Tensile strength. Elong in 8 in. Red. of are 
27,700 43,200 27.25 per cent 69.6 per cet 
29,600 45,000 25.5 per cent 75 percent 


These tests were from pieces of the crude metal in a 
runner, without any work done on them. and merel 
shaped into a test piece. 

Comparative tests of the product of this company 
and the best grade of Swedish iron were nmfade and re- 
sulted as follows: 

Swedish Iron, Vulcat®@harcoal [rot 
o whie SED oa 010 0.03 
4430 Ib 45,680 Ib 
30,420 Ib. 

per cert. 23 ~—sper cent 

5 per cent. 72.7 per cent 


Carbon sativa wk 
Tensile strength 
Elastic limit 
Elongation 
Reduction of 


\ sample test cut from a tin plate bar made by the 
Vulcan company gave 29,080 Ib. elastic limit, 48,700 Ib. ten- 
sile strength, 22 per cent. elongation in 8 in. and 66.88 per 
cent. reduction of area. 

Both the chemical and physical tests reveal excellent 
material but it is claimed that as soon as the unavoid 
able difficulties incident to the inauguration of a new 
process are entirely surmounted, a still better product will 
be turned out. The metal thus far produced has been 
made without the regulation of a chemist, the analyses 
above referrerd to being made in each case after the 
metal had been poured. 


Comparison with Other Methods 


In comparing the iron or steel made by the new process 
with that made by the old sinking fire method the fol- 
lowing points are made: 

The resultant metal contains no pieces of scrap of Fav 
iron sunk into it unrefined. 

Preliminary forging and shaping of the metal and roll- 
ing it into muck bars are done away with. 

The old process depends too much on chance, no 4! 
alysis being obtainable during manufacture, and the pre- 
vention of defects and the securing of a homogeneous 
product are not certain even with the best care. 

In reality the scarcity of proper high-grade iron scraj 
has led to the substitution now of poorer steel scrap, max 
ing results by the old process by no means equal to those 
attained in former years. % 

The cost of production is cheaper than by the 0! 
process, making it possible to put on the market a reliable 
metal at a price that will encourage its use for purpose 
where charcoal iron is especially in demand. ; 

The purifying action of charcoal in contact with mo! 
ten metal is such as to give a product of higher grade 
than is possible in the usual process of making steel 0 
so-called open-hearth iron. 

It is the intention of the new company to 
charcoal iron or “charcoal steel” for the following p'™ 
poses: 4 

1. Tin plate bar, to be used in the manufacture 0 
roofing tin plates. By varying the chemical composition 
of the product a “charcoal steel” is produced to meet 
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. 0.035 Phompheree o Sii's.< o's viens 0.026 
. 0.06 fensile strength... 45,000 Ib. 
. 0.012 Elastic limit...... 29.600 Ib. 
. ..s+» 0.075 Elongation in 2 in. 25.5 per cent 
. 0.030 Reduction of area. 75 per cent 
Fracture sss (<swas Cup 2 
requirements. 2. Seamless boiler tubes. 3. 


for galvanizing, enameling and dee» stamp- 
arcoal rails. It is claimed that the 
purity that when recarburized and rolled 
will tend to solve the problem of brittle or 
ils. 5. Axles, cranks, forgings, with 
hness and reliability. 
tomicrographs herewith presented give a fair 
general condition and structure of this char- 
| its freedom from oxides, except the slag 
n. Fig. 1 is taken from a crude runner and 
e metal just as it cools after being poured, 
carbon content and the large ferrite 


steel” 


etc., 


low 








New 


> 


ig. 2 represents a piece of the same crude 
| under the hammer into a test piece. It 
ie low carbon content as represented by the 
of pearlite and the compression of the 
due to hammering. 


equipment of a 28-in. blooming mill at the 
Dorman, Long & Co., Middlesbrough, Eng- 
trated in an article in the General Electric Re- 
ril, published at Schenectady, N. Y. The mill is 
0-hp. direct current motor and this receives its 
a reversible generator. The generator is part 

\ flywheel equalizer set coupled to a 30-ton fly- 
riven by a three-phase motor from the general 
electric power. 
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An Indicating Hot Well 


Arrangement Used With Condenser for Ascertaining Steam 
Consumption 


A new method of measuring the steam consumption of 
a turbo-generator is fursished by the indicating hot well 
which has been recently brought out by the Wheeler Con- 
denser & Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J. This de- 
vice is attached directly beneath the condenser, as shown 
in the accompanying engraving, and the opening in the 
bottom of the condenser is built so that condensate drains 
into the left chamber of the hot well, which communicates 
with the hot-well pump suction by an orifice in the dividing 
wall. The steam consumption of a turbine or engine can be 
determined by weighing the condensate from the surface 
condenser, but this method of measurement has not been 
adopted by many plants on account of the fact that the 
ordinary measuring or weighing devices are commonly not 
accurate, in addition to being costly and clumsy and add- 
ing to the expense of plant operation as well as the amount 
of piping required 

The indicating hot 
in size and appearance to the ordinary hot well and is at 
tached directly to the bottom of the condenser and forms 
a part of the shell. In this way another valuable function 
is added to that portion of the power plant equipment 
which has for its purpose besides the maintaining of high 
vacuum, those of providing pure distilled water for the 
boiler feed and heating it to a high temperature, since now 
the measurement of the amount of condensate and the 
rate of steam consumption of the engine or turbine are 
also made possible. 

The orifice employed in the hot well is formed in a 
brass plate inserted in the partition wall between the two 
portions of the hot well. It is polished and finished to 
insure accurate measurement of the flow and in addition 
an indicating gauge is attached to the shell of the hot well 
so that the head of water over the orifice can be easily 
read. As the velocity of discharge through an orifice of 
given diameter varies directly as the square root of the 
head and the quantity of water discharged is equal to 
the product of the velocity, the area of the orifice and the 
coefficient of is important that the 


well, as will be noticed, is similar 


contraction it head 





Indicating Hot Well Developed by the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J. 


should be accurately determined. Ball check valves are 
provided in each fitting attaching the indicating gauge to 
the shell of the hot well, so that if the gauge glass should 
break, an inrush of air would be prevented and the gauge 
glass can be replaced at leisure. Another glass is also 
provided to show the hight of water in the hot-well suc- 
tion compartment so that the water will not submerge the 
orifice. The scale attached to the indicating gauge at the 
left is calibrated to read directly in pounds of steam per 
hour. The graduations on each of these scales are speci- 
ally etched for the orifice with which the scale to be used 
and each orifice is made independently and carefully 
calibrated. The accuracy of the scale is said to be within 
2 per cent. throughout the entire range of readings and 
between 75 and 125 per cent. load the acevracy is within 
I per cent. 
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National Metal Trades Association 





' Annual Meeting in New York Last Week Disclos- 
ing a Vigorous Program for Benefiting - Indus- 
trial Conditions for Employee and Employer 


Action of interest to manufacturers in general was taken at the annual convention of the Nation 
Trades Association. It was voted to ask the co-operation of other organizations to form a national en 
council which shall discuss industrial conditions and recommend uniform action 
the maintenance of equitable conditions between employers and employees. Provision was made 


al Metal 
iplovers’ 
in matters pertaining ty 


for Proper 


representation of the Association in such a council should it be formed before the next convention. The 


Administrative Council was 


instructed to investigate organizing a mutual liability insurance company to jy. 


nish members of the Association with insurance covering systematic compensation in industrial accidents 


report to be made at the next meeting. 


Much attention was given to industrial education, the aid of the 


National Government was urged and $4,000 was appropriated to further instruction along industrial lines 


Decision to act in the 
matter of a national em- 
ployers’ council and consid- 
eration of liability and com- 
pensation insurance were 
conspicuous features of the 
annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation in the Hutel Astor, 
New York, April 11. The 
attitude of the association 
in these particulars was es- 
pecially emphasized by Com- 
missioner Robert Wuest, of 
the association, and is 
summed up in the resolu- 
tions adopted and _ here 
printed. The convention 
comprised two _ sessions, 
morning and _ afternoon, 
followed by the usual ban- 
quet in the evening, al- 
though much of the activi- 
ties of the association was 
planned in the committee 
and other meetings on 
Wednesday, not to mention 
the annual gathering of the 
so-called alumni, Wednes- 
day evening, when present 
and past members of the 
administrative body of the 
association presented a chest 
of silver to Retiring Presi- 
dent F. C. Caldwell. At the 
association’s dinner Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh, W. 
Morgan Shuster, formerly 
treasurer of Persia, and Dr. 
Arthur A. Hammerschlag, 
director of the Carnegie 
Technical Schools of Pitts- 
burgh, were the speakers, 
with Mr. Caldwell as toast- 
master. About two hundred 
of the members of the asso- 
ciation were registered and 
at the banquet seating ac- 
commodations were at a 
premium. The speeches 


were notable for their serious and highly informing 


character. Island Ship Building Com 
Officers and Committees Martin, Mead-Morrison Mfg 
ass. 


At the close of the afternoon session officers were 
elected for the year as follows: 
President, Henry D. Sharpe; Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 


Company, Providence, R. I. 


First vice-president, W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Second vice-president, L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Machine Works Company, Lynn, 
Car Company, Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer, Howard P. Eells, Bucyrus Company, Cleve- Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. 


land, O. 


Resolutions of National Metal Trades 
Association 


NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ COUNCIL 

WHEREAS, Certain conditions in the labor 
world have arisen to make it advisable that our 
Association and others with like purposes join 
in the careful consideration of such conditions 
and prepare for future developments along these 
lines; now, therefore, be it 

REsoLveD, That the President, Vice-President 
and Commissioner of our Association be ap- 
pointed a Committee to take steps to promote 
the co-operation of other associations, to form a 
National Employers’ Council, which shall have 
power to meet, discuss industrial conditions and 
recommend uniform action in and by the con- 
stituent associations, concerning the establish- 
ment of equitable conditions between employers 
and employees, and, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that said Committee of 
our Association shall constitute the representa- 
tion of our Association until its next convention 
in a National Employers’ Council, in the event 
of the organization of such, with power to incur 
reasonable expense on behalf of our Association 
in carrying out the intent of this resolution. 


INSURANCE PLAN 


RESOLVED, That the Administrative Council be 
and is hereby instructed to investigate carefully 
during the ensuing year the feasibility and de- 
sirability of this Association forming a mutual 
liability insurance company for the purpose of ex- 
tending to the members of the National Metal 
Trades’ Association insurance covering systematic 
compensation in industrial accidents. 

Be Ir FurtHer ReEsotvep, That the Adminis- 
trative Council report fully on this subject to 
the next annual meeting of this Association. 





Councilors, term expiry. 
ing 1914: George Mesta 
Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert 1 
Rice, Waverley Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Stevep. 
son Taylor, Quintard Irop 
Works Company, Ney 
York; W. M. Taylor 
Chandler & Taylor Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence 
E. Whitney, Whitney Mig 
Company, Hartford, Conn.: 
John W. O'Leary, A. J. 
O’Leary & Son Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Councilor to 
fill the unexpired term of 
L. H. Kittredge, promoted 
to a vice-presidency, P. B. 
Kendiz, Seneca Falls Mig 
Company, Seneca Falls, \.Y. 

The councilors whose 
terms run over are: J. H. 
Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa; 
C. Bermingham, Canadian 
Locomotive Company, Ltd, 
Kingston, Ont.; W. H. Van 
Dervoort, Root & Van Der- 
voort Engineering Company, 
East Moline, Ill.; A. E 
Newton, Prentice Bros 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
P. O. Geier, The Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, O. Honorary, 
M. H. Barker, The Amet- 
can Tool & Machine Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

The convention was 
called to order by the retit 
ing president, F. C. Calt- 
well, of H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Company, Chicago, lll. 
and business expedited @ 
once by dispensing with the 
rolleali and reading of the 
minutes, after which Mr. 
Caldwell announced the a 
pointment of committees as 
follows: 


Committee on Credentials.—F, J. Haynes, Franklin. Manufactut 
ing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman: W. J.. Davidson, os 
Port Richmond, N. 3); 2: 

ompany, Cambridge “A.” Bost 


Committee on Resolutions.—H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineerit 


Works, Detroit, Mich., chairman; E. W. Heyl, Heyl & Patient 


Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


ford, Corn. 


kenheimer Company, 


Auditing Committee—Henry D. 


Company, Providence, 


Committee on Constitutions.—P. B. Kendig, Seneca Fs ut 
Company, Seneca re N. Y., chairman; Henry Ritter, 
i 


W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus ompant, . 
Milwaukee, Wis.: W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. — 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. E. Whitney, The Whitney Mfg. Comapny, 


Mit 


neinnati, ante H. L. Illingworth, Bost 
richie, Brown & Sharpe Mt 
L. chairman; George 1 Mestiard The 


Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Committee.—W. C. Warren, S. L. Allen & Co., Phila- 
chairman; C. E. Williams, New York Central Iron 
\ -erstown, Md.; H. .B. Kennedy, The Hoggson & Pettis 
vf ny. New Haven, Conn.; F. Fosdick, he Fitchburg 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Chas. B. Wilson, The 

e & Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Report of the President 


submission of his report for the year Mr. 
said: 

ve had a year of growth and prosperity. The 
-ondition of our finances will appear from the 
the treasurer. You will be gratified to note the 
up of a substantial reserve fund in accordance 
e recommendation of our last convention. The 
manner in which our membership has met the call 
reserve fund, in spite of the unfavorable business 
nditions, is a conclusive demonstration of their loyalty 

| their faith in the permanency of its objects. 
statistics of membership which will be submitted 
when read in the light of the business situation 
the past year, must cause great gratification that 
lition is so satisfactory. Our association has con- 
followed the policy of admitting to membership 
se who are in entire accord with the principles 

we stand. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM 

he strikes of the year that for the 8-hr. day in the 
York and New Jersey district is the most noteworthy. 
| seem probable that the strike was actuated by a 
the part of the union 
iders to do something to dem- 
to the San Francisco 
turers that there was 
undation for the claim 
e 8-hr. day would be estab- 
within the time stipulated 
San Francisco agreement. 
- that may be, it is cer- 
that the strike resulted in 
mplete defeat of the strik- 
Incidentally, our association 
onstrated the excellence of its 


that we have reduced the 
ating of strikes to the or- 
utine of a smoothly run 


Our association stands as 
y as ever in its opposition to 
attempts of labor unions to 
sten upon the industries of this 
intry uneconomic conditions 
ich would make the situation 
he employer and the self-re- 
ecting employee intolerable and 
ring certain destruction to the 
nufacturing interests of our 
try. So long as American 
unions, as a part of their 
imental purposes, insist upon 
estriction of output, the lim- 
of apprentices, the mini- 
wage and the closed shop, 
nd so long as they seek to shorten the work day on 
grounds other than real benefit to the industry and the 
vorkmen, and so long as they countenance violence as a 
neans of obtaining their end, just so long will they be 
pposed by our association firmly and with unrelaxed 
1 ince 
The cause of industrial education is recognized as one 
ary importance to our membership, and one that 
ot be neglected if our country is to maintain its 
tanding among the industrial nations of the world. No 
reat movement can prevail in this country without the 
support of public sentiment, and it is with satisfaction 
‘nat those sharing our belief on these questions can dis- 
the marked change in the attitude of the general 


carried on 


MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND COMPENSATION LAWS 


zislative action, especially in Congress, has received 
reful and vigilant attention of your association, and 
has been done to present to legislative bodies every- 
tacts and arguments based thereon which were cal- 
to set forth clearly the attitude of our member- 
matters affecting our interests. The passage of 
many of the states upon the subject of employers’ 
and the compensation of injured workmen is a 
that will receive attention at this convention. An 

‘ result of such legislation has been to emphasize the 
tor safeguarding our workmen from every pos- 
iry. This movement has been actuated as much, 
by a desire on the part of our membership to 





HENRY D. SHARPE. 
President National Metal Trades Association. After disability of our commissioner. 


I., before taking up for 
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conserve the human resources of our industry and to do 
their full share in saving employees from the pain and 
hardship of accident, as it has been actuated by the pos- 
sible damages that such legislation would fix upon the 
employer. The practical work of the employee of the 
association who has been detailed for the purpose of in- 
specting our plants and suggesting safety measures will 
certainly appeal to our membership and be welcomed as a 
most beneficial activity of the association. 


HUMANITARIAN ATTITUDE OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The spirit of the association never has been and never 
should be that of resisting changes in conditions or im- 
provements in surroundings that would be of real benefit 
to our employees and to the industry that we represent. 
If there is any one thing that should be constantly before 
us as members of this association it is that the very 
power that the association undoubtedly possesses should 
be used to its fullest extent to make the condition of the 
men in our industry better than it possibly could be with- 
out the existence of our association. The duty is laid 
upon us with greater weight than it would be upon an 
independent manufacturer, to see that the working condi- 
tions surrounding our employees are as good as science 
and philanthropy can make them; that the opportunities 
for social and intellectual cultivation should be placed 
within easy reach of those of our men who seek such 
opportunity; that the pay that they receive should not 
merely be adequate for their necessities, but should be 
sufficient to attract the intelligence 
and skill of that high grade of 
American citizen, the mechanic 
who has made us an industrial 
nation; that the wages should 
not merely pay for a required 
service, but should carry with 
them a stimulus to ingenuity and 
intelligent activity without which 
work of any character is a mere 
treadnfill task. 

TRIBUTES TO MESSRS. WUEST AND 
COVELL 

Your commissioner, as al- 
ways, has displayed energy, effi- 
ciency and executive ability in 
the active conduct of the affairs 
of our association. I take this 
occasion to express my apprecia- 
tion of his hearty co-operation in 
every effort made by the execu- 
tive officers. I cannot pass this 
occasion without mentioning spe- 
cifically the splendid service ren- 
dered by our ex-president, H. N. 
Covell, in giving unsparingly of 
his time and attention in assist- 
ing in the conduct of the New 
York strike during the temporary 


graduation in 1894 from Brown University, he spent 
three years in the works of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. ; 
the company the executive work which he has since 


WORLD-WIDE SOCIAL UNREST 


During the past year we have 
been astonished and disturbed at 
evidences of unrest throughout 
the world. Even in far-off conservative China the world 
has seen the establishment of a republic with a rapidity un- 
precedented in the world’s history. The Socialists of Ger- 
many developed a strength in numbers and activities of 
purpose astonishing to citizens of that country, and even to 
the Socialists themselves. In England the government has 
been perplexed with the most difficult problems growing 
out of the social and economic conditions due to the con- 
gested state of the population. Our near neighbor Mexico 
seems unable to settle the results of the recent revolution. 
The general unrest has evidenced itself in our own country 
in a peculiar way. The attacks upon invested capital have 
increased in persistency, and have spread in extent until 
almost every industry in the country has felt the direct 
effects of this policy. How much the recent depression 
in business has been due to this element would be impos- 
sible to determine. We have had, in addition, presented 
for the consideration of our people, propositions affecting 
some of the fundamental working principles of our con- 
stitutional government. There seems to be a movement, 
large enough to be serious, looking toward, the substitu- 
tion of the general popular will for the constitutional 
checks and safeguard which were the foundation stones 
upon which the fathers of the republic based the fabric 
of our institutions. 

The problems which we as an association have been 
endeavoring to solve are just as serious and just as impor- 
tant to the welfare of the country as any of the political 
problems that are now engaging our attention. If we are 
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right in our contentions, and we are certainly sincere in 
believing that we are right, our efforts in endeavoring to 
maintain the principles of this association are just as 
patriotic and just as beneficial] to the welfare, not only of 
our industry, but the country at large, as the benefits that 
accrue from the right settlement of any great public 
question. 

In the absence abroad of Treasurer Howard P. Eells, 
of the Bucyrus Company, Cleveland, O., his report, which 
showed the finances of the association to be in a satisfac- 
tory condition, was read by Robert Wuest, commissioner 
of the association. Mr. Wuest then presented his own re- 
port and in part said: 


Report of Commissioner Wuest 


Various dangers, which it is unnecessary at this time 
to enumerate, can be obviated to an extent by the forma- 
tion of a National Employers’ Council designed for the 
sole purpose of taking prompt and effective action. This 
council should consist of the president, vice-president and 
active executive officer of such associations as our own, 
the National Founders’, the National Erectors’, the 
National Furniture Manufacturers and many other simi- 
lar national associations, whose officers and members 
would undoubtedly want representation. 


EXPLAINS NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ COUNCIL IDEA 


Such a council would not necessarily require more 
than a merely nominal working capital, for the reason 
that the expenses of its members and any extraordinary 
expense recommended by the council itself could be taken 
care of on some equitable basis by the associations repre- 
sented. As one of our correspondents, in writing on this 
subject, put it, “What really ought to be done is to get 
some sort of action on the part of the investor.”’ If bank- 
ers and investors would take the proper stand as regards 
the open shop the contractors (in the building trades for 
instance) would be compelled to do so. This, in a 
measure, could be brought about by this proposed council 
making representation to the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and like associations having to do with granting of 
credits. 

If such council as I have briefly outlined, with the 
backing of all other associations of employers, could be 
formed, it would strongly tend to place industrial matters 
in this country upon a sound footing. 

Conditions may not be such at this time as to make 
much progress toward open shop conditions in many 
trades, but it is unquestionably the hight of time to begin 
the constructive work. I therefore seriously recommend 
that this convention place itself on record as being favor- 
able to the formation of a National Employers’ Council 
such as has just been described. 
INSURANCE 


SUGGESTS LIABILITY COMPANY 


The wide discussion and the rapid progress of legisla- 
tion bearing on employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation, together with inquiries based on the very effec- 
tive activities of our association’s safety inspector, lead me 
to recommend investigation into the feasibility and desir- 
ability of this association forming a mutual liability insur- 
ance company to provide members of the National Metal 
Trades Association with liability protection at minimum 
cost. It has been suggested that this may well be one of 
the proper constructive functions of our association. 

I am not prepared to express any Views as to the 
wisdom, necessity or expediency of such a policy, but it 
seems timely to here suggest that an investigation into 
the matter may now be properly begun and the informa- 
tion secured upon which to base future definite action. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED TO REPRESS DYNAMITING OUTRAGES 

In last year’s report I called attention to the need for 
individual state legislation having for its objective the 
repression of dynamiting outrages. It was proposed that 
state legislatures be requested to enact laws prohibiting 
indiscriminate sales of high explosives under penalty: 
Within a week or so the arrest of the McNamara brothers 
came about. Later the Federal Grand Jury at Indianap- 
olis returned indictments against about 54 individual off- 
cers and members of the Structural Iron Workers’ and 
other unions under a law prohibiting carriage of high 
explosives on public passenger conveyances. Their trials 
are to come up next autumn. In view of these facts I 
now renew my suggestion for state legislation along the 
lines proposed in .my original recommendation. There 
can be no doubt of its effectiveness in aiding the preven- 
tion of dynamiting outrages that have horrified the coun- 
try, as well as in giving important assistance’ to the federal 
government in stamping out these terrible affairs. 


MEMBERSHIP 


On March 1, ror, the beginning of our fiscal year, we 
had 725 members in good standing. In the course of the 
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year 54 applications for membership were fa, 


upon and 45 resignations accepted. There w. re ena 
at the time of the recent meeting of our Ad; ome oh 
Council, which preceded this convention, but suka 
to the close of the fiscal year, nine resignati os ae 
which were accepted; also eight applications for ae 
bership, which were favorably acted upon, ipling’e cum 
membership of 733 in good standing. The t. f sunk 
of operatives reported on the basis of the December 1 
assessment shows a gain of 8 per cent. oe 

H. E. Herrod reported as to his activities since Aygy 


IQII, as assistant commissioner. He dwelt especially op 
his observations during visits to various branches oj +h, 
association and on his participation in opposition to oh. 
jectionable legislation. All of the reports were 
and ordered placed on file. 

Henry D. Sharpe, vice-chairman of the Committee op 
“Systematic Compensation for Industrial Accidents,” re. 
ported briefly on the progress made in that direction 


accepted 


Report on Industrial Education 


Fred A. Geier, chairman of the ‘committee on industrial 
education, made an interesting report on what has been 
done in developing this branch of education during th 
year. He referred to the new Continuation School of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford County, Conn: 
to the Continuation School of the Cleveland branch in con- 
nection with the Young Men’s Christian Association: the 
enlargement of the Boardman School, New Haven, Conn 
and the new building of the Ranken Trade School. St 
Louis. The reports of the Chicago branch on the results 
of the co-operative work at Lewis Institute and of the 
Cincinnati branch regarding the co-operative course in en- 
gineering of the Continuation School and of the Co-opera- 
tive High Schools give indication of the great work the 
Metal Trades Association is accomplishing. 

Mr. Geier referred to plans made concerning industrial 
education in various states and said: “These accomplish- 
ments indicate that the problem has vitally interested all 
classes of American people. The laws that have been en- 
acted in behalf of industrial education are being reviewed 
in the light of experience and are being amended and ex- 
tended to meet the new educational demands ; we have now 
a fair idea of the legislation necessary ; types of schools both 
abroad and at home are being carefully studied and adapted 
to American conditions; methods of administration and 
supervision are being worked out; the courses of study are 
being developed; the question of the new type of teacher 
needed is receiving attention both from the school and the 
manufacturer.” 

In the brief discussion which followed Frederick Fos- 
dick, Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
spoke of the so-called “Fitchburg system” of industrial 
education and said that co-operative education, or the com- 
bination of the real workshop and school, was without 
question the best plan because it gave opportunity for prac- 
tical development and the operation of good machines un- 
der actual conditions which cannot be obtained academ- 
ically. The privilege of the floor was then accorded to 
C. A. Prosser, secretary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, who described the 
objects of the society he represented and pointed out the 
danger of the United States falling behind other ‘ations 
unless the importance of industrial education is at once 
fully realized and supported by the manufacturers of the 
country. He said his organization stood ready to 
operate with every worthy plan for industrial training. 
He emphasized the need of Federal grants to encourage 
practical training, else is left to Germany the chance 
capture the world’s markets. He mentioned Germanys 
hope that in ten years’ time there will be no untrained men 
in the empire and that indeed manufacturers will be for- 
bidden to employ trained men from foreign countries 9° 
long as there is a home supply. 


National Aid for Industrial Training 


Frederick A. Geier then offered the following resolt- 
tian which was adopted at the afternoon session with the 
indorsement of the Resolutions Committee : 


Be 1T Resotvep: That the National Metal Trades Ass 
ciation, in convention assembled, recognizing that the 
future prosperity of this country and the welfare of its 
people is dependent upon their efficiency in the home, the 
shop and the farm, believe strongly that federal aid of @ 
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haracter for indus- Me a ba remaining few minutes of the 
id arts and agricul- ~~ B hae i, morning session, addressed the 
tting young people members in behalf of human con- 
of useful and wage- servation. He suggested that the 
upations should be eae , 
the national overs aes Bee ; association take up the subject in 
earliest possible mo- a a broad way and instruct its in- 
er that the various J 7 spectors of safety to investigate 
Union may be im- also the conditions which may be 
the interest of the ; prejudicial to the health of the 
ernment in the move- workers. Dr. Talbot also said: 
ctical education, and . “Statistics regarding sickness 
the aid and co-oper- among industrial workers in Ger- 
ederal support would many may be regarded as fairly 
e that the seamiaeiene accurate. In America we have 
-actical aid emia ¥ i, few, if any, reliable statistics. 
the young people iz ar The most reliable statistics in 
try is today at least America have been collected by 
a duty on the ‘part 7 Dr. F. K. Hoffman, the statis 
try as the conserva- tician of the Prudential Life In- 
rests and our mines, surance Company. He has at- 
ery consideration de- tempted to make a close estimate 
Fi should be taken of the economic results of in 
ederal aid for promot- . 
m of ej dustrial sickness and disease. He 
boys and girls out places the number of persons em 
s of life fitted to be ployed in industries as 33,500,000, 
ntelligent workers, as and finds that the number ‘of 
ful citizens. cases of sickness last year must 
have been not less than 13,400,000; 
the aggregate number of days of 
rop Talbot, editor sickness 284,750,000; the loss of 
Engineering, in the wages not less than $366,000,000, 


For Human Conservation 


't satety provisions for machinery mentioned by William H. Doolittle, safety inspector of the National Metal Trades Associa- 

P picture shows a punch press guard installed in the works of the Cleveland Hardware Company. The upper right hand view 

yf the four remaining illustrations shows a belt guard in the Atlantic Works, Boston, provid so that a man walking with- 

elt will not suffer injury. The lower left-hand picture of the group shows a belt guard of sheet metal and wire mesh in the 

an Construction Company, Worcester. The upper left-hand picture is a jointer in the works of the Warren Steam Pump 

r Mass., provided with a flat guard kept by a spring over the portion not in use. The lower right-hand picture shows 
on a surface planer in the plant of the Kennedy Valye Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y. , 
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resulting in a total economic loss among industrial workers 
of $772,000,000. It has been found that in Germany not 
less than 25 per cent is due to preventable causes. In 
America this would amount to an unnecessary loss of 
$193,000,000. Those impressive figures are conservative 
because it is generally agreed among medical men that 
the rate of sickness in America is somewhat higher even 
than that in Germany.” 

J. H. Schwacke, of Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, remarked that he could not consider the number of 
_working hours ordinarily in force to-day as a detriment 
to the physical wellbeing of the worker. For example, the 
loss of time on the basis of 80,000 men-days 35 years ago 
was 7 per cent. and for 144,000 men-days in the last 5 
years, in spite of the more intensive production now ob- 
taining, it was about 5 per cent. 


Safety Devices and Provisions 
The afternoon session opened with a paper on “Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents,” by William H. Doolittle, 


safety inspector of the association. He dwelt on the fact 
that the principal obstruction to safety work comes from 
persons it is designed to benefit, namely the workmen. 
Such of this opposition as arises from a lack of knowledge 
and appreciation of the benefits to be received has, he con- 


tinued, to be met with diplomacy and instruction. It has 


been found very helpful to enlist the workman in the safety 
campaign, thus giving an outlet to the desire for self- 
expression found in many intelligent workmen and bring- 
ing out the inherent ingenuity and independent thought 
they like to exercise. “Not only are good guards pro- 


duced in this way, but what is of greater importance, their 
maintenance and use are insured. There is also the case 
of the high grade workman to whom it must be made 
clear that the installation of safeguards is no reflection 
upon his skill.” 

Mr. Doolittle exhibited a large number of lantern slides 


covering safety devices for steam engines, wood working 
machinery, emery wheels, belts, projecting set screws, 
gears, punch presses, traveling cranes and ends of shaft- 
ing and enumerated safety pravisions in connection with 
railroad tracks, elevator wells and in foundries. A few 


pictures of safety arrangements collected by him are 
here reproduced. One illustration shows what has been 
provided in the plant of the Cleveland Hardware Com- 
pany, where incidentally safety posters illustrating the 
safe and unsafe way of operating and placing ma- 


chinery have been used with success. The poster with its 


halftone engravings also carries pads of little detachable 
report blanks. One of these blanks is intended for the 
employee to explain cases of defective machinery or con- 
ditions injurious to health, while the other is ruled so that 


he can report a case of injury. 


Miles M. Dawson, a consulting actuary of New York, 
made an address on “Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation—What Has Been Done to Date and Is Now 
Doing in It.” He gave a carefully detailed review of the 


status of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 


tien in the various states of this country and in the 
Canadian provinces, and explained various changes which 
have recently been made in the laws of European countries. 

J. J. Feeley, Boston, Mass., read a paper on “How Far 


Must Business Yield to the Demands of Industrial Or- 


ganizations.” He made a careful analysis of the various 
elements of the relations of capital and labor during times 
of strikes and lockouts. Of special interest was his state- 


ment regarding restrictions as to strikes established by 
courts, especially by those of his own state. The paper 
is in part as follows: 


Application of Common Law to Strikes 


The courts of Massachusetts have been foremost in 
stating and applying the principles of the common law 
governing the use of such combined action, and though 
in many jurisdictions the decisions have been somewhat 
conflicting, the logical, legal principles applied by the 
courts of Massachusetts have in the main been pretty 
generally followed. 

Whenever a strike case is in due course presented to 
the courts in Massachusetts for their consideration, after 
due notice to the parties involved or their representatives, 
the court having jurisdiction inquires first: What is the 
purpose of the strike? Is it for a lawful or unlawful 
purpose? If it be found to be for an unlawful purpose 
the court will issue its mandate restraining the parties 
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involved, their agents and servants from carrying oy 
a purpose by any means whatsoever. ; Such 
If, however, the object of the strike be {o::; d to b 
lawful one, such for instance as an increase jy wage -s 
shorter hours, the court will simply inquire into :h¢ a . 
used for furthering such strike, and if the court fn i 
that illegal means are used, the court will enjoin the 
ther use of such means by the combination. |; cade 
strike is:conducted by lawful means the court will . 
interfere. ™ 


Adopting this logical method the courts of Massa- 
chusetts have passed specifically upon a number of situa 
tions, and have in certain instances pronounced a strike to 
be for a justifiable cause and have labeled other s‘rikes me 
unjustifiable. : 


UNJUSTIFIABLE COMBINATIONS 


Some instances in which such combinations were found 
to be for an unjustifiable end, hence an unlawful purpose 
are: 

First. To secure a monopoly of a trade or calling; 

Second. To create or maintain a closed shop; 

Third. To engage in a sympathetic strike or boycott: 


Fourth. To procure the discharge of a workman be. 
cause he does not belong to an organization; 

Fifth. To induce the violation of a contract on the 
part of a third person; 

Sixth. To enforce upon the employer rules for arbi- 
tration made wholly by the union; 

Seventh. To compel the discharge of a foreman {op 
mere personal dislike on the part of the members of a 
union ; 

Eighth. To enforce the collection of a fine on an 
employee levied for the purpose of compelling him to 
engage in a strike. 

Che latter salutary rule of law laid down by our 
Supreme Court was recently reversed by the legislature 
of Massachusetts at the behest of members of organized 
labor, so that it is now possible in that state for a power- 
ful union to force its members employed in a given factory 
to join in a strike instituted by such a union against their 
employer, however satisfied they or a majority of them 
may be. 

WHERE RESTRAINT HAS FAILED 


Perhaps the best contemporaneous effect of unrestrained 
control of industrial combinations is illustrated by condi- 


tions in England brought about by recent acts of Parlia- 


ment. England has tried, in former times, various meth- 
ods for controlling industrial combinations. She has tried 
governmental regulation of prices. She has tried enforced 
arbitration. She has tried suppression of combinations. 
In 1907 Parliament went to the extreme length, court- 
ing the political favor of labor organizations, of passing 


a law depriving courts of the power to interfere in labor 
disputes. The result has been that in times of business 
prosperity such combinations have caused the cessation o! 
industries .until their demands were complied with. In 
periods of dull business employers have shut down their 
plants until their demands were complied with, and Eng- 


land, consequently, is today in the most deplorable condi- 
tion, industrially, of any of the great civilized nations. As 
a nation, she has been threatened by combinations of rail- 
road employees, with refusal to convey her troops if em- 
ployed in opposition to the wishes of certain other allied 
combinations. She has seen her industries, her commerce 


paralyzed, her people made to suffer, her national security 
imperiled—not a happy result of absolving one class © 
her citizens from proper legal restraint. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In our own country the effect which such combinations, 
seeking increased wages, have threatened to produce upon 
the public welfare, by the paralysis of those industries 
absolutely necessary for the existence of society, ha 
aroused the public conscience to a most serious considete 
tion of the subject. ae 

In the contest with individual employers, not oe 
affecting the public welfare or imperiling its safety, 
courts have permitted the employees to use the most 
effective weapon they possess, the strike, to the fullest 
extent where the purpose of the combination has ne» 
secure increased wages or shorter hours, or better ra 
tions, leaving it to the public to act through their legisia 
tures when such demands become excessive or oppress!v° 

There is one class of strikes in which the public has @ 
more direct and immediate interest than in any © i 
namely, strikes upon public utilities, such as ee 
steamship lines, municipal utilities, etc. The right 0 ie 
body politic to insure its own safety is the highest — 
able right. There is absolutely no reason why the ¢ 
certed action, action of large bodies of employees, der! 
ing their income from the patronage and contributions . 
the people, where such action threatens the welfare 
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the public should not be subordinated to the 
right of the body politic to assure its own 
(his principle has been recognized by the federal 
the cases where, through bankruptcy or for other 

ich utilities have come under their jurisdiction. 
a railroad was in the hands of a receiver 
| by the federal court and a combination of em- 
_ threatened to tie the road up by a strike, the United 
Sta urt intervened, and by its ‘mandate prohibited 
, nbination from carrying its intention into effect. 
f such an industrial dispute the paramount right 
public to insure its own welfare or safety is a sufh- 
istification for legislative action toward regulation 
|. In the absence of legislative enactment to that 
courts undoubtedly have the power to intervene 
their decrees regulate the conduct of any combina- 
vhose action is likely to endanger the public safety 

T W ¢ rare. 

when any private industry has been so 
veloped that its uninterrupted continuance is peculiarly 
ecessary to the public welfare, as, for instance, a milk 
iyply or a coal supply, and such industry becomes tied 
up by combinations of employees seeking increased com- 
ensation, to such an extent and for sueh a length of time 
1use widespread suffering and want on the part 
public, it seems that, failing action on the part 
egislatures, the courts would have a clear right to 
ntervene and to investigate the situation, and to control 
ombination so far as necessary to relieve the public 


threatened danger. 


So. too, 


‘ULSORY ARBITRATION OR STATE CONTROL OF WAGES 


\ll this brings us to the question whether these com- 
nations, Which the public encouraged in their infancy in 
audable desire to improve the laborer’s condition, will 
not soon be controlled by legislative action in the form 
ompulsory arbitration or state regulation of wages. 
\rbitration is usually satisfactory to combinations only so 
far as it means concession; and unwarranted concession 
spells only business oppression. Already the adoption of 
ihe latter course has been indicated in Massachusetts by 
the introduction of a minimum wage bill for women and 
minors, favorably reported by a legislative committee. 
The principle of state regulation of prices for wages, 
s well as for necessaries, is an old and abandoned one. 
has been tried in England and in the American colonies 
t various times before the adoption of our Constituuon. 


t has been abandoned for reasons which are not necessary 
ere to relate. Most of our states when they framed 
their constitutions, adopted in one form of language or 
nother the principle of equal opportunity for all, special 
rivileges for none, guaranteeing to every individual the 
right to acquire and possess property by all lawful means 
and to enjoy the blessing of liberty in tranquillity. Under 
these great principles we have developed the greatest 
republic on earth, opening its doors freely to the oppressed 
t every land, sharing with them its prosperity. 

In no country does the laborer receive so high wages, 
in no land is it possible for him with thrift to net so much 
as is evidenced by the marvelous increase in the deposits 
of savings banks in industrial centers, the surest barome- 
ter of the prosperity of the laboring classes. Yet a clamor 

heard, loudest from those who but a few brief years 
ago left their native land to improve their lot and upon 
whom, after a few brief years of residence, we confer the 
privilege of citizenship, the most valuable privilege we 
have to confer even upon our own children. They bring 
with them and force upon our attention ideas foreign to 
those which have hitherto inspired and guided the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Their numerica] superiority in certain indus- 
trial centers enables them under our political system to 
cause such ideas to be favored by legislators guided by 
expediency and a desire for political advancement, rather 
than by wisdom and patriotism. : : 

Comment was made upon the few resolutions which 


were offered. All which were brought before the con- 
ntion were adopted. In addition to those already men- 
ed were these: 


On Industrial Education 


\HEREAS: The annual convention of 1911 unanimously 
ited the following resolution, pertaining to the finan- 
support of the campaign for the furtherance of indus- 
1 education, to wit: 

XESOLVED: That this convention of the National Metal 
\ssociation pledges itself anew to the furtherance 
ndustrial education and the apprenticeship system and 
' the Administrative Council full power to expend 
$5,000 and take such steps as in their judgment will for- 

ward this movement”; and 
‘HEREAS: Under the authority of said resolution the 
‘nistrative Council has appropriated the sum of $1,000 

‘or such purposes; 
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_’ THEREFORE BE IT Reso.vep: That the Administrative 
Council be and is hereby authorized to expend during the 
ensuing year for said purposes, in whole or in part, at 
its discretion, the sum of $4,000 remaining from the 
original 1911 authorization of $5,000. 


The Review and Publicity 


_ _WHereas: We have learned that our publicity work 
is bearing good fruit in educating the independent work- 
man to see the fact that employers and employees are not 
natural enemies, but have interests which are mutual; and 
_ Wuereas: A part, at least, of this is due to The Re- 
view, which is published in conjunction with our sister 
organization, the National Founders’ Association; now, 
therefore, 

Be 1t Resotvep: That the members of our association 
hereby pledge themselves to regularly place The Review in 
the hands of as many of their workmen as possible. 


Election and Final Business 


Following the adoption of the resolutions came the 


report of the nominating committee and the election and 
installation of officers. Mr. Caldwell surrendered his of- 
fice in a few fitting words and Mr. Sharpe on taking the 
chair acknowledged the honor and the big task that had 
been laid out for him and his brother officers. When he 
finished he was presented with a floral piece by E. H. 
Beaman, of the Beaman & Smith Company, Providence, 
R. I. Short speeches were made by W. A. Layman, the 
new vice-president, and L. H. Kittredge, second vice- 
president. A cablegram was ordered sent to H. P. Eells, 
notifying him ‘of his re-election as treasurer and conveying 


the good wishes of the convention. 

J. H. Schwacke just before adjournment called atten- 
tion to the 8-hr. bill now in the United States Senate and 
James A. Emory, general counsel of the National Council 
of Industrial Defense, spoke of the perniciousness of the 
bill, declaring that even lawyers were puzzled by its terms, 
and asked the members to write their Senators and urge 
that the bill be at least adequately amended. 


Secretary MacVeagh on the Tariff 


The banquet was notable in many ways. The speech 


of Secretary MacVeagh on the tariff was an important 
statement. _He asserted that ultimately the world will 
have free trade. He said in part: “I am a tariff revision- 
ist. I am a tariff reformer and I want to see lower tariff 
as much as any one does, But I would wait, if that were 


necessary—far rather wait—for further actual reductions 
or further adjustments than to lose, or seriously risk losing, 
a permanently established commission method of inquiry 
into tariff facts, and the real Simon pure schedule by 
schedule method of legislation.” 


Mr. Shuster spoke on the coming of universal peace, 


and he predicted that such a peace could only come 
when the tie of commercial relationship was strong enough 
to forbid war. Dr. Hammerschlag described the work and 
methods of the Carnegie Institute, of which he is director, 


and spoke of industrial training generally. 


Oil Fuel 

With a view to bringing before present and prospective 
users the advantages of oil as fuel, the Texas Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York City, has brought out an at- 
tractively illustrated book of 149 pages with the above 
titles After a brief statement of a few of the advantages 
resulting from the use of oil as fuel, the specifications of 
commercial oil fuel are given, followed by a discussion 
of the general equipment required for oil burning. The 
various steps in the use of this fuel are discussed with 
reference especially to metallurgical operations and its 
use in conjunction with coal to meet peak loads and dur- 
ing the period when fires are banked. There are a num- 
ber of illustrations of plants and vessels employing the 
company’s oil fuel and the results of a number of tests 


made are given. Considerable data and a number of 
tables of useful information are also included. 


aneresenstasncemnaeennnrearnnt te 


The Charles A. Schieren Company has received the gold 
medal and diploma which was awarded to it for its ex- 
hibit at the Brussels exposition in 1910. 
















































ce A New Thin-Lined Blast Furnace 


A Type of Construction Adapted 
to Existing Stacks—Shell Cool- 
ing by Means of Water Sprays 


The Detroit Iron & Steel Company, Detroit, Mich, some 
time ago put in operation a thin-lined blast furnace, which 
embodies in its construction several unique features. The 
A furnace stack of the company was built in 1902 and 1903 
and was operated continuously, with the exception of 
short periods, until early in 1911. In 1909 the company be- 
gan the construction of its second, or B, furnace, which 
was completed and blown in in 1910. Early in 1911 it was 
decided to reconstruct the A furnace, increasing the hearth, 
bosh and stock line diameters. After careful investiga- 
tion of various types of thin-lined furnace installations, it 
was decided to construct the new furnace with shell dimen- 
sions suitable for this kind of lining and provide an inwall 
lining 12 in. in thickness. The hearth jacket is made from 
sectional cast-iron plates, with cooling pipes embedded in 
the castings. The adjacent sections are held together by 
steel links shrunk on, circular steel bands being used to re- 
inforce and bind the entire jacket structure in a substan- 
tial manner. The bosh brick work is supported by seven 
steel bands in various widths and uniformly 1 in. thick. 


An Outer and an Inner Shell 


The equivalent of two furnace shells is provided in the 
new construction—the outer shells which acts as a wind 
shield and supporting structure, and the inner shell, which 
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View of Thin Lined Blast Furnace from Floor of Cast 
House 


Fig. 


is for the support and reinforcement of the brick lining in 
the same manner as is usual in thick-lined furnaces. The 
outer furnace shell is 56 ft. 4 in. high above the mantk 
ring, 25 ft. 3 in. in diameter at the mantle, and 20 ft. 6 in 
in diameter at the top platform line. This shell is made ot 
nine rings of steel plate, top and bottom rings being % !., 
and the seven intermediate rings % in. and 3% in. in thick- 
ness. The mantle ring for the outer shell is of very heavy 
construction, the main plate being 1% in. in thickness, re- 
inforced with structural shapes to make a total thickness 
of 3 in. 

Joth the inner and outer shells are supported on 4 
single set of eight columns. These are made from two 
18-in. and two 12-in I beams riveted together and ar 
mounted on individual cast iron base plates resting on the 
furnace foundation. The columns are of sufficient hight 
to reach and support the outer shell and its mantle ring 
directly, the inner shell and its mantle ring being carried 
on structural brackets riveted to the inner side of each 
column. The columns are connected by struts at the top 
and bottom, the struts being made of two 12-in. channels 
with lacing bars between. The columns are set battered, 
thus giving a greater clearance around the furnace at the 
cast house floor level. The inner shell, which is supported 
on the structural brackets mentioned, is made of seve? 
rings of 34-in. steel plate. All vertical seams have triple- 
Fig. 1—View of Skip Bridge, Hopper, Bleeders and Downcomer riveted joints with butt straps inside and out. The hort 
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ms are double riveted. Owing to the thin lining 
equent small load to be supported, the mantle ring 
oht, being made of 1-in. steel plate 15 in. in width 
forced by two 6 x 6 x I-in. angles inside and out- 
shell. The hight of the new shell is 63 ft. 4 in., 
ver-all hight of the completed structure is 78 ft. 
ured from hearth level to the top platform line. 


Top Construction 


nzle downcomer having three branches connecting 
furnace at points spaced 120 deg. apart was pro- 
rhe downcomer branches connect directly to the 
uter shell, and this shell supports their weight. A single 
late ring, running between the inner and outer shells at 
she connection points of the downcomer branches, com- 
oletes the connection to the furnace. 
rwo bleeders 3 ft. 3 in. in diameter and 52 ft. in hight 
re provided. These are attached directly to the inner 
shell, clear opening being provided through the outer shell 
ior the passage of the bleeder. The weight of the bleeders 
carried almost entirely by the outer shell, structural 
rackets attaching to the outer shell and the bleeders being 
rovided for this purpose. 
lhe skip bridge is of the through type, and is provided 
ith two tracks for the operation of skip cars. The bridge 
Iso supports the large and small bells by means of sheaves 
ittached at its upper end. The skip cars and bells are 
nerated by means of electric hoists of the Otis Elevator 
mpany’s design. 
he platform at the top of the furnace is 38 ft. in diam- 
eter and is of very substantial construction. A structural 
) crane is located on this platform for handling the vari- 
ous portions of the top equipment. The furnace is equipped 
with a McKee revolving stock distributer. 
The inner furnace shell is provided with 12 steel brackets 


attached on the inside of the top ring for supporting the ~ 


furnace top platform. .The ends of these brackets have been 
removed for a sufficient distance to clear the top ring of 
the inner shell, and have been provided with guide angles 
it their inner end. These angles do not attach to the inner 
shell, a clearance of approximately 4% in. being maintained 
hetween the angle and this shell. Their purpose is to in- 
sure constant vertical alignment between the inner and 
uter shells, which is necessary owing to the fact that the 
ells are supported by the outer shell, and the hoppers 
nd distributer by the inner. Short cast steel brackets are 
provided in the inner shell for support of the fur- 
nace top ring, hopper, gas seal and distributer. 
\ttention is called to the fact that although numerous 
onnections for downcomers, bleeders, etc., are made to 
h inner and outer shells, the shells are not restrained 
rom independent, vertical movement, such as may be due 
'o expansion. The angles described, while maintaining the 
cal alignment of the two shell structures, do not trans- 
the inner shell and consequently to the brick lining 
of the vibrations due to the operation of the skip 


Ve 


Cooling System 


e system of cooling as applied to the inner shell is 
eworthy for efficiency and flexibility in operation. 
ng is effected by means of six circular spray pipes, 
rcles being made of 2-in. extra heavy pipe, and having 
llameter spray orifices spaced on 6 in. centers. The 
pipes are connected to four vertical supply pipes, 
ircle being connected at two points diametrically op- 
Valves are provided at the point of connection of 

'e pipes to the supply pipes to enable independent 

1 and control of the flow of water at various 

on the shell. Two washout connections are also 
iled in each circle spray pipe. The water supply con- 
ns to the vertical pipes are so arranged as to obtain 
ost uniform pressure attainable at the spray orifices. 
‘cel plate water trough attaching directly to the inner 
ce shell at the bottom ring collects the cooling water, 
which point it is discharged to the sewer. Six cir- 
Salleries are provided at various elevations on the 
ot the outer shell. These consist of structural 

‘ts bolted in place and supporting walks of wood con- 
‘on. Ladders are provided for access to the gal- 
Cwelve rectangular openings each 20 x 24 in. in 

‘« cut in the outer shell opposite each gallery to per- 

' Inspection and repairs to the spray piping. Eight 
' bronze cooling plates are provided for protection 
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of the bosh brick work, two rows of which are above the 
mantle plate of the inner shell, openings being provided 
through the bottom ring of this shell and below the water 
trough, to permit of withdrawal of such plates. 

The brick work lining of the bosh is of the usual con- 
struction, of 9-in. and 13%-in. briek, and is approximately 
2 ft. thick. The entire inwall lining is 12 in. in thickness, 
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Fig. 3—Vertical Section of the McMurray Thin-Lined Blast Fu-- 
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being made from special 6 x 12-in. key brick. As a means 
for additional support of the inwall lining three angle iron 
rings are provided and attached on the inside of the inner 
shell at various elevations. The hearth bosh and stock 
line diameters are 13 ft., 19 ft. and 12 ft. 6 in. respectively, 
as compared with 12 ft., 18 ft. and 11 ft. 6 in. on the orig- 
inal construction of the A furnace stack. The hight from 
platform level to hearth level was made the same in both 
the original and reconstructed furnaces, viz., 78 ft. A cast 
steel wearing ring, 4 ft. in depth, 2 in. in thickness and 
made in four sections, is provided to protect the brick 
work at the stock line from abrasion. The ring is sup- 
ported by bolts from the top platform. 


The Old Structure Retained 


In the reconstruction of this furnace the only new mate- 
rials entering into such construction are the new inner fur- 
nace shell and the parts attaching to it, the eight structural 
brackets supporting the inner shell, the system of spray 
cooling pipes, the galleries on the outside of the outer shell 
and the new brick lining. All other portions of the struc- 
ture and equipment as described were portions of the origi- 
nal equipment of the old furnace, which, being in very fair 
condition were used without any modification. The fur- 
nace as reconstructed is, to all practical purposes, a new 
furnace. The ease with which rebuilding is accomplished, 
the comparatively small amount of time required, the low 
investment, and its applicability to almost any existing 
furnace plant make this a very inveresting installation. 

The furnace has now been in operation since December 
19, 1911, having been blown in on foundry iron, and opera- 
tions have been fully up to the original expectations. The 
tonnage has been increased approximately 24 per cent., the 
burden has been increased from 1.70 to over 2, and the 
coke, which is by-product, has been proportionately re- 
‘duced per ton of iron. These comparisons are made with 
seven previous years of operation of this furnace on thick 
lining. As partial explanation of the increase in tonnage 
attention is again called to the fact that by the thin lining 
construction the hearth, bosh and stock-line diameters 
were increased 1 ft. each over the diameters with a thick 
lining. 

This is believed to be the first installation made in this 
country of a thin-lined furnace reconstructed from an 
existing thick-lined furnace, and is the second installation 
in which shell cooling is effected by means of water sprays. 


Advantages of the Construction Adopted 


As a result of the construction of this furnace and its 
operation to the present time it has been found: 

1. That the cost of reconstruction is comparatively quite 
low, the necessary expenditure for new furnace shell and 
thin lining, including galleries, necessary modifications to 

* the existing shell, spray piping, etc., is from 50 to 100 per 
cent. in excess of the usual cost of relining a thick-lined 
furnace of similar size, including the cost of cast iron 
inwall: cooling plates as usually found in such furnaces. 

2. The cost of relining from the mantle up, including 
the removal of old brick work is approximately 40 to 50 
per cent. of the cost of similar relining for a thick-lined 
furnace of the same capacity and dimensions, the time re- 
quired for such relining being approximately one-third 
that required for the thicker lining. 

3. That, given a thick-lined furnace of sufficient height, 
it is usually possible to increase the diametrical dimensions 
of the hearth, bosh and stock-line from 1 to 2 ft. in the re- 
constructed furnace, when such increase seems desirable. 

4. That the method of shell cooling is theoretically cor- 
rect, the volume of cooling water being automatically in- 
creased in direct ratio to the increase of internal tempera- 
ture. That the volume of water as applied to various por- 
tions of the shell is at all times subject to independent, ex- 
ternal control, and from the fact that water is not applied 
under external pressure or head, there is no danger of 
water entering the shell and causing damage to the brick 
work. 

5. That from the fact that the skip bridge and bells are 
attached to and supported by the outer shell, vibrations due 
to their operation are not directly transmitted to the inner 
shell, and the possibility of damage to the brick lining in 
the upper portion of the furnace due to this cause is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The type of construction embodied in this installation 
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is covered by patents allowed to Max MeMurriy, map. 
ager of furnaces for M. A. Hanna & Co. Arthur G. \c. 
Kee, Cleveland, Ohio, was engineer for the installation 
and controls ‘the licensing of Mr. McMurray’s patent The 
Variety Iron & Steel Works Company furnished anq 
erected all steel work. The operation of the furnace js jn 
charge of P. J. Moran, superintendent of the Detroit [ron 
& Steel Company. 


Iron-Ore Reserves of Michigan 


“Iron-Ore Reserves of Michigan” is the subject of an 
advance chapter 'by Dr. C. K. Leith, from Mineral Re- 
sources for 1911, United States Geological Survey. The 
report shows an estimated reserve in the mines of 124,598- 
164 gross tons of high-grade ore—that is, what is known 
under present mining conditions as commercial ore—and 
of 44,982,938 tons in drilled areas, or a total reserve of 
169,581,102 tons. The estimate leaves out of consideration 
high-silica, low-phosphorus ores of even about 40 per cent. 
grade which have been mined on both the Gogebic and the 
Marquette ranges. 

A broad survey of the field, which covers the Gogebic, 
Iron River, Crystal Falls, Menominee and Marquette dis- 
tricts, was made by Dr. Leith in the summer of Io11. The 
probabilities of extension in every district but the Menom- 
inee are so strong that it is safe to estimate that for many 
years the ratio of reserve to total shipment will be main- 
tained; in other words, that as much ore will be discov- 
ered yearly as is mined yearly. In fact, to-day the reserve 
probably bears a larger ratio to the total shipment than at 
any time in the past, and the possibilities of developing 
more ore are so great that 1o years hence there will prob- 
ably be greater reserve in proportion to shipment than 
now. The growing tendency of the larger interests to 
make sure their ore supply for years in advance is leading 
to the development of increasingly large reserves in pro- 
portion to past shipment. Enough facts might be cited 
in relation to individual mines, explorations and ranges 
to show that this forecast of the future is not based on 
vague surmises. Large extensions, both vertical and areal. 
are inevitable. Probably not more than ro per cent. of the 
area of the upper Huronian slates of the Crystal Falls, 
Menominee, Iron River and adjacent areas has been ex- 
plored. 

The total known area of iron formation is stated to be 
29,267 acres, but in addition there are fully 20,000 acres 
of magnetic belt in which exploration has scarcely more 
than begun. 

The general conclusion of Dr. Leith’s report is that at 
no time has the outlook for long life for Michigan ores 
been any better assured than it is now. In few other 
regions will expenditures for large explorations yield more 
certain results. The future size of the reserve will bear a 
more or less direct ratio to the money expended in explo- 
ration. There is yet no indication of diminishing returns 
from exploration. In fact, increased knowledge of the 
geologic conditions is bringing more certain results for a 
given expenditure of money. The reserve will cease to 
grow only when difficulties of exploration or outside 
economic influences begin to limit the amount of explora- 
tion. 


The Meaker Company, Chicago, manufacturer of gal- 
vanizing machines and equipment, has removed from its 
old location, 218-224 North Elizabeth street, to its new 
building at the corner of Fulton and Elizabeth streets. 
In addition to being a manufacturer of galvanizing equ'p- 
ment, the company operates a large job electrogalvanizing 
plant. 


The American Car & Foundry Company has finally 
absorbed the Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mills plant ©" 
the west side of the river at St. Louis, which it has con 
trolled for some time. The Granite City plant of the 
Helmbacher Company is idle at present. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Maryland 
Steel Company have opened offices at 420-422 Rockefeller 
Building,*Cleveland, Ohio. Stanley H. Smith, formerly at 
the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Company, 's ™ 
charge. 











mbined Punch and Riveter 


addition to the line of sheet metal tools built 
elsior Tool & Machine Company, East St. 

a combination punch press and riveting 

is machine, which is designated as the Ex- 

22. was designed to meet the requirements of 
special work that cannot be handled success- 
inch presses is often produced. One of the 
tures of the press is the use of a removable die 
will be noticed by referring to the accom- 
engraving, the housing is well proportioned to 
withstand the strain it encounters in operation. The 
ranl f steel and is well supported in long bearings. 
The lower arbor or die holder is removable, and any 
ed shape of arbor can be inserted readily to accom- 
special requirements. The clutch controlling the 
of the press is of the three-jaw type, and 
with the jaws on the flywheel, it is lined with 
The punch is controlled by either the foot 

r the hand lever, and can be stopped automatically 
iny hight above the die, which is necessary when 
hing to center marks. This distance can be varied 
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-unch Press and Riveting Machine Built by the Excel- 
fool & Machine Company, East St. Louis, I 


hanging the location of the wedge on the clutch. The 
sitive locking device should be in place before changing 
the punches, riveting head or dies. When this operation 
is being performed the dies are first removed, then the 
punch can be changed by turning the shaft so that the 
punch head is at its highest point. It is emphasized that 
‘ne stripper does not obstruct the operator’s view of the 
ich or die, and any special type can be fastened to the 
sing by four cap screws. 
‘he following table gives the principal dimensions 
specifications of the machine: 


punch, 8. i... s 6st stances cee abaabeeke res 1 
liameter of hole punched, in.........+.+++- % 
im thickness of material handled, in........... 5/16 
Glameter OF FIOWE, "Mis 06 445-000 seebesedh oes 5/16 
f throat: it; .. 5: éPoencrk sccaiee wees 20 
trom dies to floor, EM cece te cooeseeeeewe see 36 
r of fly wheel, in. os sic cdisscsnubedabeniueeas 32 
Ith Of fy wheel. in.. si divs cs saccsveretbene ven 5 
i fy wieek, Bivins wis wae kv usu Ot PETS 450 
f fly wheel, KOM, fs. bnavkeens vende eeordane 80 
ent, 1D... 0030 ds cee eee spe hws we 2,400 


ulpment regularly furnished with the machine 
‘wo sets of punches and dies, while extra 
vr dies and riveting blocks can be procured at a 
itional cost if desired. 


.elley Boiler Company, Wellsville, Ohio, has 
's name to the Consolidated Heating Company. 
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The Turneasy Blow-Off Cock 


Several interesting features are embodied in the con- 
struction in the new Turneasy renewable plug and bush- 
ing blow-off cock manufactured by the Easton Tool & 
Machine Company, Easton, Pa. The fitting is made in 
stock sizes ranging from 1 to 3 in. and for pressures up 
to 200 lb. It is equally adapted for use in connection with 
steam, water, gas or compressed air pipe lines. All the 
wearing action takes place on the valve and bushing, and 
these are made interchangeable for every size of valve in 
brass, bronze, iron, steel or any special alloy that may be 
ordered. 

The body is generally made of cast iron or steel and 
the ends are either flanged or threaded. The pocket in 
which the bushing rests is bored with a slight taper to 





View Showing Constructional Details of the Turneasy Blow-Off 
Cock, Made by the Easton Tool & Machine Company, 
Easton, Pa. 


afford an easy means of access for the insertion or re- 
moval of the bushing and the plug. The taper of the plug 
a is the reverse of that of the bushing b, and these two 
parts are held in position in the body by the retaining 
gland c. Reversing the taper of the plug and the bushing 
serves as a means for keeping the former part tight and 
enables the wear to be taken up through the set screw d, 
which is also used for the adjustment of the plug. In 
removing the bushing and the plug, the disk e¢ is forced 
upward by the screw f and serves as a means of starting 
the bushing from its seat. The space between the retain- 
ing gland c and the plug stem is filled with packing, which 
is held in place by the neck of the packing gland g, these 
glands being bolted directly to the body of the cock. The 
set screw d keeps the plug at the degree of tightness de- 
sired by the operator. 


A Diesel Engine Combine—The London Financial 
Times says: It is reported that an amalgamation is con- 
templated between the Diesel Engine Company, Carels 
Bros., a Belgian undertaking that manufactures Diesel 
engines, and Davey Paxton & Co., of Colchester. The 
capital of the combined undertaking is placed at £750,000 
($3,750,000). Considerable developments are reported in 
connection with the Diesel engine, and this amalgamation 
is probably for the purpose of assisting these. The policy 
of giving other firms a license to manufacture Diesel en- 
gines, however, has proved successful and is not to be dis- 
continued. 


The first launching at the new yard of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works at Ashtabula, Ohio, took place April 
6, when the freighter Louis R. Davidson slid down the 
ways. The vessel is being built for Boland & Cornelius, 
Buffalo, and is 524 ft. long with 56 ft. beam. 
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The New Iron Ore Dock at Port Bolivar 


A Description of Loading Facilities on 
Galveston Bay for the Ores of East Texas 
—Railroad Lines to Mines and Furnaces 


BY WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS* 


As a supplement to the articles on the iron ore situation ft. long. There are four loading chutes, spac 
in east Texas, which appeared in The Jron Age of Jan- to the hatchways of the steamers that are to 


uary 4 and 11, a word should be said with respect to ship- [he maximum loading capacity from car t 





Fig. 1—Iron Ore Trestle at the Terminus of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, Port Bolivar, Galveston Bay, Texas 


ping facilities, provided that these ores are to seek a coast- appear to be about 400 tons an hour, but it is likely that 
wise or foreign market in any considerable quantities. At 300 tons will more nearly approach actual service. At this 
Port Bolivar, on Galveston Bay, opposite the city of Gal- rate a 10-hour day would be required to load 3000 tons 
veston, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway has con- [f 50-ton cars are to be on this service it will require & 
structed an ore-shipping dock, shown in the accompanying cars of ore a day to load one steamer; and as there are 
views taken by the writer. The length of the dock is 324 at present no adequate storage bins these cars will have t 
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2—Chutes for Loading East Texas Iron Ore at Port Bolivar Dock se 
ft.. of wooden frame construction. The hight is 58 ft. be handled up and down the incline. This means six - 
above tide, i.e., 46 ft. above the platform, which is 12 ft. an hour for a 10-hour day, or a car every 10 minu 
above low tide. There are double tracks 1800 ft. long for This is the first ore-loading dock on the South Atlant 
holding the loaded cars, which are pulled up a 10 per cent. Gulf coast. 
grade by means of a gasoline-driven hoist. At present the 
storage bins are small, so that there must be a fairly steady 
movement of cars up and down the incline, which is 550 It has been stated recently that a contract a 
° ° . s new has been 
—- tons of east Texas ore, Philadelphia delivery, has 


* Director Bureau of Economic Geology and Technology, Univer- . . ai olivat. 
sity of Texas, Austin. ie: mace and that this ore will go out by way of Port B 
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A 250,000-Ton Contract for Philadelphia Delivery 
for 250,000 
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along the Santa Fe Railway a rate of $1 a 
re to tidewater has been authorized, but no 
<as gulf ports to American or foreign ports 
de as yet. The maximum haul of the Santa 
rom Daingerfield, Morris County, to Port Bol- 
nce of 318 miles. At present the branch from 
vhere the Santa Fe crosses the International & 
ern Railway, to Daingerfield, where connection 
th the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, is 
pleted, but it is built as far as Hughes 
ss County, where excellent ores are found. A 
y 300 miles, at $1 a ton, is putting the cost at 1/3 
n-mile, which is reasonable enough. 
ta Fe now occupies a strategic position wit) 
sastwise or foreign movements of east Texas 
the only road which can offer a one-line haul 
es to tidewater, with ore-handling facilities. 
ore docks at Port Arthur, Sabine Pass, Gal- 
exas City, Velasco, Port O’Connor, Aransas Pass 
Christi. Whether such docks will be built at 
ese places remains to be seen. So faf as con- 
exas ports, the Texas Railroad Commission has 
to fix rates for freight originating in and con- 


four blast furnaces in the State. The ore it touches is the 
State furnace at Rusk (over the Gallatin branch) and there 
are two other furnaces within three miles of Rusk, the 
Star and Crescent and the Tassie Belle. The State fur- 
nace, with an annual capacity of 23,000 tons, has not been 
in blast since the early part of the year 1909. The other 
two furnaces, with a combined capacity of 31,500 tons a 
year, have not been in blast for a number of years. In- 
clusive of the furnace at Jefferson, Marion County, which 
has not been in blast for several years, the capacity of 
all of the furnaces in Texas is 72,500 tons a year. Of this 
amount the furnaces at and near Rusk, tributary to the 
Texas & New Orleans Railway, represent $4,500 tons, or 
75 per cent. of the total. 

A word more as to rates. A few years ago something 
over 2000 tons of iron ore was shipped from Cass County 
to the Birmingham district, Alabama. The distance is about 
500 miles and the rate was $2.20 a ton. This movement of 
ore, however, has ceased. It might be revived if suitable 
arrangements could be made for shipping ore in return 
for coke. A fair blast furnace coke can be secured in 
the Birmingham district for $2.50 a ton and the present 
rate to Rusk is $3.10, making the total cost at Rusk $s.6o. 


Fig. 3—One of the Piers of the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway at Port Bolivar 


the State. It does not seem likely that a lower 
han $1 a ton will be made, so that the other roads 
ng the ore districts and having an outlet at some 
ort will have to meet this rate if they expect to 


hare of the business and in addition provide ore- 
ta “ilities, 


other roads might be in position to do this—the 


ternational & Great Northern and the Texas & New 


The first of these enters the counties. cf Gregg, 
Smith, Cherokee and Anderson, where there are 
res. In connection with the other Gould road, 

exas & Pacific, it also has access to the ores in Har- 
‘arion and Cass counties. Its natural outlet on the 


uld seem to be at Velasco, and it is of interest to 
in this ex mnection that a new steamship line proposes 
its terminals at this port. From the northeastern 
ass County to Velasco, by way of Palestine and 
is 358 miles, or about 40 miles further than the 


'e haul from Daingerfield to Port Bolivar, There 
yet no ore-handling facilities at Velasco. 


oo 


Texas Ores and Texas Furnaces 
'exas & New Orleans Railway, “Sunset-Central 


Southern Pacific), traverses from Dallas to Port 


way of Beaumont, the ore-bearing counties of 
\nderson, Cherokee and Nacogdoches. From 
enderson County, to Port Arthur is 225 miles, 


cs shorter than the Santa Fe haul from Dainger- 
't Bolivar. Allowing that most of the ore ship- 
r the Santa Fe will be from points not quite as 
as Daingerfieid, it would still appear that the 
‘ew Orleans Railway has an advantage of 75 
e distance to tidewater. Furthermore, this road 
nes one, and almost touches two others, of the 


The coke cars would go back empty unless return loads 
of iron ore could be secured. The ore that was sent to 
Alabama averaged a trifle over 57 per cent. in iron, with 
phosphorus below 0.20 per cent. Such brown ore is not 
obtained in Alabama, the average being below 50 per cent. 
in iron, with phosphorus about 0.30 per cent. 

The proximity of the east Texas iron ore fields to very 
large deposits of lignite would make it possible to calcine 
the ores at a low cost and to use and ship ore of extra 
quality. 

The price of lignite at the mines varies from 85 cents 
to $1 a ton. A ton of ordinary lignite yields from 50,000 
to 60,000 cu. ft. of producer gas, which carries 125 B.t.u. 


per cubic foot, and this gas is sttitable not only for heating 
purposes but also for gas engines. 

It would appear that the use of lignite producer gas in 
the beneficiation of east Texas brown ores, whether for 
local use or for coastwise and foreign shipment, has much 


to commend it to the consideration of ore shippers and 
furnacemen. 


The releasing of a number of cars by the more favora- 
ble weather resulted in an increase in the latest. idle car 
statement, for the period ended on March 27, the net car 
surplus on that date having been 18,708. Two weeks ear- 
lier the shortages reported in various parts of the country 
almost resulted in wiping. out the net surplus, the total 
number of idle cars reported on that date, which was 


3,043, having been the smallest in years. 


The Pacific Commercial Company, successor to Castle 
Bros.-Wolf & Sons, 310 California street, San Francisco, 


Cal., has established an office in New York, at 25 Broad 
street, of which C. T. Briggs has been placed in charge. 
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New Rocking and Dumping Grate 
The Kelly Foundry & Machine Company, Goshen, Ind., 
has recently brought out a new type of rocking and 
dumping grate possessing as an improved feature a large 
rear dump grate which is operated independently from 
the main grate surface. This arrangement, it is empha- 
sized, enables the largest clinker formations to be dis- 


posed of easily and quickly at the rear of the furnace. 


a te enacts Sl a Ae a 





A New Type of Rocking and Dumping Grate Built by the Kelly Foundry & Machine 


Company, Goshen, Ind. 
With this grate it is pointed out that it is very easily 
cleaned by reason of the hand lever which projects from 
the front of the furnace. The combination of the rocking 
and dumping features gives the advantages of agitating 
and breaking the fuel bed, shifting the fuel to the rear 
and the one already mentioned of being able to dump 
the accumulations of clinker and ash at the rear. 

These grates are made in a number of different styles 
and sizes to fit various furnaces. They can be arranged 
in rows of one, two or more grates according to the width 
of the furnace. The air space in the furnace is adjusted 
to the kind of fuel being burned. The grate is self- 
contained and in installing it no alterations in an ordinary 
furnace are necessary. 


The Production of Lead in 1911 


The United States Geological Survey has just issued 
its annual statement of lead production for 1911, prepared 
by C. E. Siebenthal, directly from reports from all lead 
smelters in operation during the year. The preliminary 
estimate of the production in 1911 of lead published by 
the survey, January 2, 1912, is shown by comparison with 
the final figures to have been but one-ninth of 1 per cent., 
or 544 tons, in excess of the actual production. 

The total production of refined lead in the United 
States from both domestic and foreign ores was 486,975 
net tons as compared with 470,380 tons in 1910, a gain 
of 16,505 tons, or 3.5 per cent. The total production, in- 
cluding antimonial lead, was, for the first time, more than 
half a million tons, the exact figures being 501,053 tons. 
Of the refined lead produced, 295,357 tons was desilverized 
lead, and 155,947 tons was soft lead, in addition to which 
there was 35,671 tons of desilverized soft lead. The gain 
in soft-lead production over 1910 was 22,374 tons, which 
compared with the total gain for the year, 16,595 tons, 
shows that the output of desilverized lead fell off 5770 
tons. The antimonial lead production for the year was 
14,078 tons, practically the same as in 1910. 

Missouri held first place, with an output of 182,207 
tons, and also made the greatest increase for the year, 
the gain over 1910 being 20,548 tons. Idaho, ranking 
second in production, with 117,159 tons, made also the 
second greatest gain, 17,235 tons. Utah produced 55,108 
tons, a falling off of about 2000 tons. Colorado, with an 
output of 30,621 tons, lost over 5000 tons as compared 
with 1910. The lead of Mexican origin suffered a big 
reduction, chiefly due to political conditions in that coun- 
try. The total production of lead of foreign origin was 
94,134 tons, as compared with 108,553 tons in rgro. 


The plant of the Mann Indicator Mfg. Company, Se- 
bring, Ohio, will be sold at public auction by United States 
marshal May 3 to satisfy a judgment. The plant was ap- 
praised at $16,410. 
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The Canadian Pacific’s Ogden Siiops 


The great car shops which the Canadian 


ihe Rail. 
way Company is erecting near Calgary are stated to a 
among the biggest undertakings of that great poration 
They are named the Ogden shops in honor of |. G. Ogden 
one of the vice-presidents of the company, and the town 
which will grow up around them is also be called 


Ogden. The shops are to have the most approved equip- 
ment. They will consist of gq 
group of 20 buildings, and occupy 
an area of 120 acres, the locomo- 
tive works alone covering fro 
six to eight acres. 

The Ogden shops are intended 
by the Canadian Pacific to pro. 
vide for the repairs to equipmeni 
on its Western lines. That they 
will have plenty of work to do is 
evidenced from the fact that the 
company makes it a point to com- 
pletely overhaul its rolling stock 
at least once a year, so that its 
equipment may always be in the 
highest possible state of efficiency 
A few years ago the Angus 
shops at Montreal and the shops 
at Winnipeg were sufficient for 
this work, but the rolling stock 
has increased so greatly within the last few years that the 
Ogden shops are a necessity. Between 2000 and 3000 men 
will be employed, and they will be systematically housed on 
a modern plan that will make the town of Ogden one of 
the world’s model hives of industry. 


Iron Ore Analysis Books 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have issued their 
Lake Superior ore book containing cargo analyses for 
191t. One new ore is listed, the Norman, a non-Bessemer, 
from the Palm mine in the Gogebic range. 

An attractive leather-bound ore analysis book, published 
by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, contains the 191! 
analyses of ore sold by this firm, with blank pages for 
notations of analyses of special ores. There are no changes 
in the ores shown in this firm’s preceding list. 

In a well-illustrated pamphlet of special typography the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company presents analyses of Its 
Lake Superior iron ores for the season of 1912. The 
views are of the company’s iron mines, blast furnaces, 
open-hearth steel works and tube works. The ores are 
products of the Mesaba range, with the exception of the 
Cambria of the Marquette range and Clifford and Antoine 
of the Menominee range. A list of the company’s mining 
and manufacturing properties is given, as well as of its 
products, beginning with ore and coke and including both 
Northern and Southern pig irons, A great number and 
variety of finished forms are enumerated, The companys 
Risco ore is a mixture of its Pettitt, Schley and Bessemer 
No. 3 of the Mesaba range. 


Milwaukee’s Iron and Steel Manufactures 


In the forthcoming Year Book of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis., the follow- 
ing statement will appear: 

The position of Milwaukee, with respect to the “ 
and steel industry, is especially fortunate. Not only ¢ 
local or nearby furnaces and mills produce pig 1ron, bars, 
billets, sheets, etc., in large quantities, but these, as raw 
material, enter into the manufacture of high-grade ma 
chinery and related products to a greater extent and im 
greater variety than in any other city of the country. ‘. 

In many lines, such as steel castings and forgins* 
agricultural and dairy machinery; equipment for machine, 
pattern and woodworking shops; automobiles, trucks ant 
parts; motor-cycles; galvanized and corrugated sheets; 
malleable and seamless drawn steel products; hardware, 
stoves, furnaces and plumbers’ supplies ; heavy chains, con 
veyors, elevators, etc.; crushing and cement-making we 
chinery; concrete mixers; contractors’ equipment; aes 
ary and traveling cranes; ore and coal handling — “i 
ery; bridge and structural parts; saw mill and fo 
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inery; steam, gas and gasoline engines; gas 


steam and hydraulic turbines and gover- 
ndensers, ice-making and _ refrigerating ma- 
ir brakes, vacuum cleaners and other pneu- 
oparatus; air compressors, blowers and blow- 
es, brewers’ and tanners’ machinery; lubrica- 
m and gasoline locomotives; dredges; steam 
and wrecking cranes; lifting magnets; min- 


inery; welding outfits; pumping machinery and 
s: electric generators, converters, transformers, 
ntrollers, etc., the products of the local plants 
rank and many of them are largely in service the 
With the growth of the iron and steel indus- 
e has, of course, been corresponding development 
lines of metal working, including the use of brass, 
minum, lead and various alloys. 
all means that, for the most part, only the better 
workmen can be used in Milwaukee plants, and 
centage of skilled, permanently located labor is un- 
ably higher, according to the output, than in any 
tion of the country. The local industries also 
very happy combination, namely, the thoroughness 

German and other European workmen with the in- 

y of American engineers, which has resulted in effi- 
f the highest degree. 

Despite the general business depression there has been 
the past year a substantial increase in the number 
ilities of Milwaukee metal-working plants, and 

industries are on a firmer basis than ever in their 


The Magnalamp 


A Magnetized Portable Electric Lamp for Shop Use 


\ 


\n interesting lighting device which is known as the 
Magnalamp has been brought out by the Sachs Labora- 
ies, 103 Allyn street, Hartford, Conn. The most inter- 
esting feature of the lamp and the one which gives it its 
me is that it may be attached magnetically to any mass 
iron or steel, irrespective of the condition of its sur- 
face as regards smoothness or paint. The lamp may be 
ing from the underside of a horizontal surface or placed 
it right angles to a vertical one and it is pointed out that 
the magnetic pull is so powerful that it will hold the lamp 
this position until released. A view of one of these 
in use on a planer is given in Fig. 1, while if de- 





Planer Equipped with a New Type of Lamp Manufac- 
| by the Sachs Laboratories, rtford, Conn. 


lamp can be equipped with a counterbalance and 
‘ Tegular incandescent lamp, as shown in Fig. 2. 

incandescent bulb protected by an electrically 
“ire guard extends either from the top or from 
ot the base, the change in position being easily 
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and quickly made. A detachable reflector which is fitted to 
the inside of the guard is also provided. The base con- 
tains two sockets, one on the end and the other on the 
side. The current which supplies the lamp and also the 
magnet is led to the receptacle through a well insulated 





The Lamp with a Counterbalance Used as a Regular In- 
candescent 


Fig. 2 


and mechanically strong flexible cable terminating in a 
connecting plug. This plug can be screwed into either 
socket of the receptacle, the lamp being placed in the 
other. It is pointed out that the amount of current con- 
sumed by the magnet is very small. 

A quick-acting switch operated by a knurled disk form- 
ing the central pole piece of the magnet controls the cur- 
rent. Gripping this pole piece with the thumb and fore-, 
finger on the knurled edge and moving it in a clock- 
wise direction turns the switch completely on or off with 
each snap. When the magnet is in use this switch is in- 
operative. After the current has been turned on and the 
lamp lighted, grasping the lamp in the hand and pressing 
a push button on the side of the casing above the magnet 
de-energizes the magnet so that the lamp can be placed, 
removed or changed in position. When the lamp is placed 
in its new position and the bmiton is released the magnet 
is again energized and holds the lamp firmly wherever it 
may be placed. The light circuit is unaffected by the mak- 
ing and breaking of the magnet circuit so that it is not 
necessary to manipulate the lamp without light. 

Direct current is required for the operation of the de- 
vice, which is furnished in two styles for use on circuits 
of 110 and 220 volts, respectively. The lamp is of the 
regular carbon filament 16-cp. type. If lamps of lower or 
higher candle-powers are substituted the force of the mag- 
netic grip varies in the same proportion. The amount of 
current required by the 110-volt Magnalamp is approxi- 
mately % ampere and when used on a 220-volt circuit the 
current consumption is one-half as great. 


The fallacy that several coats of paint protect iron from 
rusting better than one is indicated by experiments reported 
recently in Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie. Iron with two 
coats of paint was partly rusted; iron with three coats, 
more so; iron with four coats was entirely covered by 
rust, while iron with one coat of paint appeared unaffected 
by rust. The author thinks that the application of several 
coats of paint increases the number of local electric 
elements formed at the surface of the iron, giving rise to 
stronger currents than in the case of a single coat of 
paint. 
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Mining Men Before the Stanley Committee 


The Steel Corporation Investigators Turn 
Their Attention to the Subject of Iron Ore 


Deposits in Both the 


North and the South 


The Stanley Committee is still investigating the United States Steel Corporation, notwithstanding ainounce. 


ments that it had decided to discontinue the examinatic 
Don H. Bacon, Joseph Sellwood and Thomas F. 
tracts from their teStimony are presented below. 


Statement of Don H. Bacon 


{After eliciting from Mr. Bacon that he is at present 
residing in New York City, that his first employment in or 
about mines was as a telegraph operator at the Cleveland 
Mine, Ishpeming, Mich., in 1869, and that he had _ suc- 
cessively been timekeeper, clerk, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent, in active charge of mining operations 
from 1880 to 1887, it was learned that he became manager 
of the Minnesota Iron Company in 1887, remaining until 
January, 1901.] 

Mr. Younc. Were you familiar with the extent of 
the ore bodies owned by the Minnesota Iron Company at 
the time you left its employment, so far as they had been 
developed ? 

Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Younc. 

Mr. Bacon. 
5,000,000. 

Mr. Younc. Had there been any shipments at that 
time from the Mesaba? 

Mr. Bacon. No. 

Mr. YounG. The Minnesota Iron Company had no 
interest in the railroad running into the Mesaba Range 
at that time, had it? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. The Minnesota 
owned the railroad. It had built the 
Range to reach its own properties. 

THe CHAIRMAN. They also reached the property of 
other concerns at the same time, did they not? 

Mr. Bacon. I do not recall. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Did you tap the Mesaba Range at 
the same time you did the Vermillion? 

Mr. Bacon. We reached the Vermillion Range some 
eight years earlier. 


We believed that we had 247,000,000 tons. 
How much of this was on the Mesaba? 
All, with the exception of 4,090,000 or 


Iron 
Duluth 


Company 


& Iron 


Goes to the Tennessee Company 


Mr. Younc. When you left the Lake Superior district 
January 1, 1901, where did you go? 
Mr.. Bacon. With the Tennessee Coal, 
road Company. 
Mr. Younc. 
Mr. Bacon. 
Mr. YOUNG. 
pany? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Iron & Rail- 
You went there in what capacity? 
Chairman of the board of directors. 
How long did you remain with the com- 


Bacon. 
YounNG. 
BACON. 
YOuNG. 
BACON. 


Until May, 1906. 

You had a rail mill? 

Yes, so-called. 

Why do you use that term? 

Well, it was a very indifferent mill. 

Mr. Younc. It was not an efficient mill? 

Mr. Bacon. No. When I use the word “mill” I 
referring to the whole plant, and not to the rail mi 
ticularly. 

Mr. Younc. The whole plant was inefficient? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. I would say of the rail mill itself, 
where the steel was rolled into rails, that that unit was 
very good, but the open-hearth department was very poor. 

Mr. Younc. What did the plant consist of ? 

Mr. Bacon. Ten open-hearth furnaces, one rail mill, 
13 blast furnaces, one blast furnace at Whitwell, Tenn., 
and two at Sheffield, Ala. 

Mr. Younc. What is the character of the ore in the 
Birmingham district that was owned by your company? 

Mr. Bacon. The larger part is known as red ore, and 
carries from 36 to 37 per cent. metallic iron, 

Mr. Younc. Is there any Bessemer ore at all in that 
district ? 

Mr. BAcon. 


am 
ll par- 


I do not know of any. 
Railroad Ownership 


Mr. Younc. In 1906, when you left the Tennessee 
Company, did it then own any railroad property? 

Mr. Bacon. No. 

Mr. Younc. Had it at any time previous to that? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. It was known as the Birmingham 
Southern and had been sold by the Tennessee Company 
prior to my going there. Over it most of the coal and 


on of witnesses. On April 11, 12 13 it had before it 


Cole, who are well known in iron of@ mining circles. Fy. 


-* 


coke was brought from the mines and coke ovens to the 
furnaces at Ensley and Birmingham, and it hauled freigh 
and supplies of different kinds from the railroads at | 
mingham out to Ensley. 

Mr. Younc. Do you know what reasons led to the 
sale of that railroad by the company ? 
_ Mr. Bacon. The reason given for selling was the be- 
lief that the purchasers, which were the Southern and 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad companies, could Op- 
erate it or would operate it at less cost per ton of move- 
ment that the Tennessee Company was operating it. 

Mr. Younc. How did that work out in practice? 

Mr. Bacon. It was rather discouraging to the sellers 
because the cost of movement was high. 

Mr. Younc. That was the cost that was charged by 
the railroad companies to the Tennessee Company ? ; 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. ; 

Mr. Younc. Do you remember what it was? 

Mr. Bacon. It varied for the different things done 
I do not remember the cost per ton. The charges were 
not made per ton, but the total cost each month for the 
movements. 


t 
IT- 


The Company’s Iron Ore Deposits 


Mr. Younc. At the time you left the company, what 
do you know of the extent of its deposits of iron ore? 

Mr. Bacon. We believed we had about 400,000,000 
tons of iron ore. 

Mr. YounNG. 
to be used? 

Mr. Bacon. No. 

Mr. Younc. What proportion, if you know, of the 
available ores of the Birmingham district was at that 
time owned by the Tennessee Company ? 

Mr. Bacon. An answer to that will involve some ex- 
planation. There is a valley known as Shade’s Valley, 
and the mines that were being operated were being ex- 
tended from the crest of Red Mountain down under that 
valley, and extended along the crest for a distance of 15 
miles or more. From the mines extending along there 
for 15 miles the furnaces then got their supply of red ore. 
Taking the 15 miles that was then being operated, and 
assuming that the ore extended over to Shade’s Moun- 
tain, which has since been proved by drill holes, and 
which we believed at the time to be true, the Tennessee 
Company owned about 30 to 33 per cent. of that valley, 
but its body of ore extends much farther than the 15 
miles, getting somewhat thinner as it extends farther, 
sometimes richer—a little higher in iron content—and the 
mining had been carried a much longer distance to the 
northeast, and probably will be again. 

In addition to the ore I have described, the Tennessee 
Company owned some deposits of brown ore. The brown 
ore is usually a little higher in iron, running about 45 
per cent., but the deposits—those owned by the Tennessee 
Company—were, in no case, very large, and were not ver) 
reliable. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. About how many tons do you stp 
pose you had of brown ore? ; : 

Mr. Bacon. We thought we had something like hal! 
a million tons, but we never considered such ores a Ve") 
valuable asset, because they were so unreliable in quar 
tity and variable as to quality. 


Cost of Making Pig Iron and Rails 


You do not include ores of too low grade 


Mr. Younc. Do you remember what your costs \ 
manufacture pig iron were while you were in charge ©! 
the company ? i 

Mr. Baron: Well, they were rather high. Of all the 
furnaces that were there when I went there, none Ww 
modern. We built a furnace which we started in 194 
that was modern and very well equipped. At that fur- 
nace we made a very good cost, but the old furnaces 
ways made a high cost. 

Mr. Younc. About what was t 
naces? 
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hat cost in the old fur- 









[ should say between $10 and $11. 
What cost did you get down to in your 


on. We did it at about $7 a ton. Perhaps | 
ke that a little higher, considering repairs from 


vc. Under $8, was it? 

on. Yes, say under $8. 

xc. Do you remember what the cost of the 
re of your rails was? 

in. Nearly $30; between $25 and $30. 

xc. You attribute those costs largely to the 
f your plant? 

con. Yes, our rail cost was excessive because 
nt being imperfect. 

vc. Now, in figuring these costs of pig iron, 
vou charge up for the value of your ore? 
We charged the cost of the ore, plus 5 


bDACON. 
ton royalty. 
YounG. Were you paying any royalty? 
»ACON. No. 
Mr Younc. That is, you figured that your ore was 


ents a ton in the ground. 


Bacon. Yes. : 
YounGc. What did you figure as the value of your 
Bacon. We charged 5 cents for it. In both cases 


vere arbitrary sums. 
The Company's Coal Properties 


Mx. Younc. ‘What was the extent of your coal de- 
ts at the time you left there? 


Mr. Bacon. We thought that on the lands of the com- 
\labama and Tennessee we had probably 1,000,- 

00 tons of coal. 

lx. Younc. What relation did your coal bear in 


intity to the entire coal of the district, if you know? 
\lr. Bacon. I do not suppose we had to exceed one- 
\laybe not more than one-twentieth, and coal has 
een discovered since I left there. Possibly the company 
oes not own now more than one-fiftieth. 
\ik. YouNG. Was this coal in a few hands or in many 
Mr. Bacon. Many hands. 


Company Lacked Money to Improve Its Plant 


Younc. What was the reason your company did 
mprove its plant? 


Bacon. It did not have the money. 
Mr. Younc. Why didn’t you do it out of your profits? 
Mr. Bacon. They were too small. 
Mr. Younc. Where did you sell your pig iron? 

Bacon. Quite a good deal at Cincinnati; some at 


letroit and St. Louis, and occasionally some in New 

land and different points between—some in Philadel- 

Younc. You sold some through the South, did 

A very small tonnage indeed. The con- 

n in the South was almost nil. That was an agri- 

ral country, you know, with very few foundries and 

rge manufacturing shops. So we never thought of 
listrict south of Birmingham as offering a market. 


1 
DACON, 


YounG. Did your company pay dividends? 
Mr. Bacon. A part of the time. 
YounGc. What was its capitalization? 
Bacon. I think it was $23,000,000. 
Younc. What dividends were paid? 
Mr. Bacon. We paid 6 per cent for a short time. 
Younc. What year? 
Bacon. | think it was 1905, or perhaps 1904. 
YounG Did you stop after that? 
BACON When the new people took the property 
YOUNG. When did they take it? 
ACON. I think they bought the control in De- 
9go5 
Younc. And you remained until what time in 


con. Until May, 1906. 

CHARMAN, -Have you had any experience in 
truction of open-hearth furnaces? 

‘con. No, I have not. 


Commends the Purchase by the Steel Corporation 


OARTLETT. The property was not paying dividends, 
ot paid any dividends, and stock that sold at par 
4 pretty valuable stock in 1907, would it not? 

»ACON. IT thought it was a wise purchase for the 


‘rporation te make, 
DARTLETT. 
BACON, 


Why? 
Because, in my opinion, it could be made 
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We estimated when I was there it would 
take $25,000,000 to rehabilitate the property and put it on 


a good earner. 


a paying basis. There was scarcely any of the property 
that was right, if it was possible for it to be wrong. 

Mr. Bartiett. That estimate you made of putting 
25,000,000 on it to put it upon a paying basis—what would 
ou estimate its value then? 

Mr. Bacon. I think the stock was selling at that time 
for about $50. That would be about $11,000,000 for the 
stock and the indebtedness. The bonds, I think, were 
about $12,000,000, 

_ Mr. Garpner. Is not this the fact, that the great value 
of that property was what was under the ground, not 
what had been put by man on top of the ground? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. And even if you did not have a cent's 
worth of machinery there, and that practically all you 
had on top of the ground was worthless, you say that 
what you had under the ground was worth something? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. 

Mr. GarpNner. And that was what made your stock 
worth $50 a share when John Gates bought you out? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. We had some 15 furnaces and at 
only one of those, when I left there, could pig iron be 
made at a fair cost. Only two or three of our coal mines 
were properly equipped to produce cheap coal. Our coke 
ovens were not of the best, and only a few of our iron 
mines were so equipped that we could mine iron ore 
cheaply. When I say cheap, | mean comparing it with 
other up-to-date districts. 

Mr. Bartietr. Were 
Woodward, for instance? 

Mr. Bacon. In many respects we were not behind the 
Woodward, but I am comparing them with like proper- 
ties in the North. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you consider this property was 
worth all the Steel Corporation. paid for it? 

Mr. Bacon. I would not say that. I think if the 
stock had been thrown on the market it would have sold 
at $40; maybe $3o. 

Mr. Barttetr. Yes, at that time probably. 
a wise investment for the corporation? 

Mr. Bacon. I would say, as against my opinion, that 
some of the directors of the Steel Corporation, who are 
my superiors in their knowledge of the business, have not 
been favorable to the purchase. They doubted the wis- 
dom of it as a money-maker; doubted the wisdom of the 
purchase. 

THE CHAIRMAN. To what extent is the ore in the 
Birmingham district held by iron and steel manufacturing 
concerns of one kind or another? 

Mr. Bacon. I doubt if more than half of it is so held. 
As I testified previously, the Tennessee Company owns in 
Shade Valley between 30 and 33 per cent. of the land, and 
the other iron companies own some, but a great deal of the 
land is owned by individual farmers. 


The Quantity of Ore Needed for a Large Steel Plant 


THE CHAIRMAN. If you were going to operate a large 
steel plant, one that could compete with the Tennessee 
and some of these other companies, how much ore would 
you consider was necessary as a reserve before embarking 
on that sort of an enterprise? 

Mr. Bacon A steel plant that could meet competition 
fairly well ought to produce at least 50,000 tons a month. 
In order to get costs down fairly well, that would mean, 
calling three tons roughly of ore to a ton of pig iron, 
72,000,000 tons of ore to run 40 years. 

Mr. Younc. You ought to have 
you not? 

Mr. BAcon. 
50 years. 

Mr. Garpner. Could you make steel rails profitably 
without having a larger plant than that? 

Mr. Bacon. I think if everything was in good shape 
50,000 tons a month would be sufficient. 

Mr. GarpNer. Seventy-two million tons of ore is a 
40-year supply. Is that a sufficient reserve to induce you 
to go into the business? 

Mr. Bacon. No. 

Mr. Garpner. How much 
would you want? 

Mr. Bacon. I would want ore there for 100 years. 
Because out of that 40 years I would have to get my 
capital back. 

Mr. GARDNER. 
of Southern ore? 

Mr. Bacon. I think you can find it in Birmingham. 

Mr. Garpner. In convenient situation where a busi- 
ness man would want it? 

Mr. Bacon. The same as other people are working. 


> 
y 


you further behind than the 


But it was 


100,000,000, ought 


Yes, and that would be good for only 


or how large a supply 


Where could you get 180,000,000 tons 


Mr. Garpner. That is not a piece here and there, but 


All in one body 


all together. 
Mr. Bacon. 
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Mr. GarpNer. Could you find it in the Lake Superior 
region? 

Mr. Bacon. I think so. 

Mr. GarpDNER. Where? 

Mr. Bacon. On the Hill leases, doubtless. 

Mr. Garpner. Oh, yes. But outside of the Hill leases, 
I mean, 

Mr. Bacon. I do not know. Mr. Sellwood can testify 
on that point much better than [ can. 

Mr. GarpNER. There is one question I would like to 
ask. It has no bearing really on the question of whether 
the Steel Corporation and these other steel companies 
have a monopoly. But it is a question of what the world 
has got to face in the future. I understand that in the 
Lake Superior region there is plenty of 20 and 40 per 
cent ore; that is, the whole surface of the ground is 
cheap ores. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bacon. There is a great deal of ore there that 
could not be shipped to market now. 

Mr. GarpDNeER. Is there an unlimited amount of ore in 
the Lake Superior region—I mean good for a couple of 
hundred years if you could use that 40 per cent ore? 

Mr. Bacon. Well, for a good many years. I would 
not say for 200. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, I think, Mr. Gardner, you are labor- 
ing under a misapprehension there. My understanding is 
that the low grade ore and the high grade ore are all in 
the same mine, and that the ore as discovered, low and 
high grade, is now in the hands of the steel companies. 
They simply take out some of it and leave the rest. 

Mr. GarpNER. Very likely that is true. I am not 
coming at it from the question of competition and monop- 
oly. It does not make any difference who owns it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Oh, I see. You are getting at the 
question of supply. 

Mr. GarpNer. At present about 55 per cent is what 
they generally use, in Bessemer ore? 

Mr. Bacon. I presume that is as high as the average 
would be now. 

Mr. GarpNER- Suppose they had to use 40 per cent. 
Suppose the other was worked out. Would it cost twice 
as much to make a ton of pig iron out of 40 per cent ore 
as it would cost to make it out of 55 per cent ore? 

Mr. Bacon. I should say not. Bearing on that point, 
inventors are all the time perfecting machines for sep- 
arating the iron from the silica, by crushing it. An ore 
the use of which would have meant a loss to a blast 
furnace a few years ago can now be used. And an ore 
which today would mean a loss I have no doubt in a few 
years will be used at a profit. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand that. 

Mr. Bacon. And that enlarges all the time the ore 
that we have in reserve. 

Mr. GARDNER. All right. We can make allowances for 
that. But I want first to find out if it happened today, 
with present methods, how much more it would cost to 
produce a ton of pig iron from 40 per cent. ore than it 
would to produce a ton of pig iron from 55 per cent. ore? 

Mr. Bacon. I cannot tell you. 


Statement of Thomas F. Cole 


[The usual preliminary questions brought out the infor- 
mation that Mr. Cole, who resides in Duluth, was born 
in northern Michigan in 1862, began working in 1870, for 
many years was employed as a laborer, started in a 
clerical capacity at the Calumet & Hecla mines in 1884, 
went thence to the Chapin as chief clerk and cashier, in 
1889 took charge of the Queen Iron Mining Company’s 
operations in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
in 1897 engaged with the Oliver Iron Mining Company, 
of which he was made president on the orgarization of 
the United States Steel Corporation, retiring from that 
connection three years ago.] 

Mr. Younc. Are you familiar with the question of 
the Lake Superior ore holdings of the Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Cote. I was fairly familiar until three years ago. 

Mr. Younc. What would you say as to a fair esti- 
mate of its total holdings on the Mesaba Range? 

Mr. Corte. Excluding the ore on the lands covered by 
the so-called Hill lease, I should say that the Steel Cor- 


poration’s holdings on the Mesaba and Vermillion ranges, , 


both in Minnesota, would be in excess of 750,000,000 
tons, of which all but probably 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
tons is on the Mesaba. 

Mr. Younc. Could you give an estimate of its holdings 
in Michigan? I think that according to Mr. Finley’s esti- 
mate it was shown as a little over 54,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Core. I should say that its holdings in Michigan 
are very close to the figures he has given, as far as known 
tonnage at this time is concerned. 

Mr. Younc. Is that greater or less than the known 
tonnage at the time you left the corporation? 
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. by the so-called Hill lease and putting that in 
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Mr. Core. I| should say it is somewhat in cxcess of 
the known tonnage at that time. ; 


Ore Holdings of Independents 


Mr. Younc. Would that statement also a 
independent holdings in the Michigan ranges? 

Mr. Core. Yes. 

Mr. Younc. Could you make any estimate | 


on the Mesaba Range owned by independent 
Mr. Cote. 


to the 


I the ores 
; . operators? 
Excluding the ores in the lands covered 
as ~ 
pendent ore, I should say that the ore holdings a 
Mesaba Range held by the independents were nearly equal 
to the amount held by the Steel Corporation. Hare 

Mr. YounG. Could you form a judgment as to the 
value per ton of all of the ores on the Mesaba, averaging 
this tonnage that you speak of? 

Mr. Cote. There is a great difference of opinion as 
to the value of ores in the ground as an inert mass lying 
there. Except to be held in reserve, to be taken out over 
a period of years and manufactured into iron and steel, 
to make it commercially valuable, it is of but little value. 
but when held as a reserve, I should say that it would be 
reasonable to put a valuation of somewhere between 3 
and 50 cents per ton on ore now rated as merchantable. 

Mr. Younc. Some question has been raised as to why 
the Steel Corporation should have taken the Hill lease 
when it had such large tonnages, stripped and ready to 
ship out, at the time it acquired that lease. Can you 
throw any light on that question? ; 


The Fluctuating Demand for Ore 


Mr. Corr. The Oliver Iron Mining Company, which 
was the operating company, handling the work of min- 
ing, preparing the mines, getting the openings advanced, 
and getting them all equipped and in shape for produc- 
tion, so that the ores could be mined, graded and trans- 
ported during the shipping season, always had to be pre- 
pared for what we call emergencies. For instance, at one 
time I know they called upon us in the midst of a ship- 
ping season for an increase of 80 per cent. in shipments, 
and within three days that ore was being forwarded, the 
additional ore as well as the regular amount. Therefore, 
it is necessary and essential that mines be developed away 
ahead of actual needs for the possibilities. At times, 
when the demand for steel products was great. in this 
country, we would be called upon for very large addi- 
tional tonnages of ore, and it had to be forwarded during 
the months of open navigation. 

Mr. Younc. Was that one of the reasons for doing 
this preparatory work ahead, so that you would be en- 
abled to meet emergencies of that kind? 

Mr. Core. Not only to meet any certain emergency 
that came upon the situation up there, but to meet the 
extraordinary demand that may be entailed during an 
entire year. In years of great prosperity we had to be 
in a position to furnish very large tonnages of the 
material, all graded, so that it could be used and con- 
verted into steel and sold. Therefore, the mines had to 
be opened and developed away ahead of the apparent 
actual needs, at some periods. 

Mr. Younc. What was the policy of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, operating for the Steel Corporation, as 
to the use of the lower grade of ores? 

Mr. Corr. In our mining operations we conserved the 
ore material that had very low iron contents. We either 
left it in such state that it could be secured in later 
years as our mining operations progressed, or we took 
it out and deposited it at some convenient point on the 
surface, so that it could be secured afterward. Wher- 
ever it could be consumed we also consumed large quat- 
tities of fairly low grade material. 


Was the Hill Lease a Move Toward Monopoly ? 


Mr. Younc. The suggestion has been made, either 
directly or by innuendo, a good many times, that the only 
vurpose the United States Steel Corporation could = 
had for acquiring the Hill lease was to monopolize te 
ores of the Lake Superior district. I would like to have 
any suggestion that you could make along that line, 4 
to whether or not that was true, and if it were not true 
to go into fully the reasons for the acquiring of that 
property in the manner in which it was acquired. 

Mr. Core. The ore deposits on the Mesaba Range, 
as a rule, are covered only with glacial drift. They 4 
flat-lying, and can be readily explored by the use ° 
churn or diamond drills, the surface covering remove 
from over the ore bodies, and the ore, or at least quite @ 
large percentage of it, mined with steam shovels, — 
the mining cost reasonably low, very much lower 4 
the cost for mining iron ores on the so-called older 











as Vermillion in Minnesota and the ore 

otra \isconsin and Michigan. The lands that 
ae posed to lease to the United States Steel 
were all located on the Mesaba Range. We 
re was a very considerable tonnage of high- 
isting on these lands. We believed that it 
n at a very reasonable cost. We differed with 
of the engineers employed by Mr. Hill as 
ble quantities of ore on the lands. We made 
i what the probable tonnages would be. We 
estimate on what exploratory work and other 
been done on the land. Exploratory work 
-onducted on contiguous land, and we based 
‘tes on that also, and our engineers could not 
ret h the estimated tonnages of the engineers that 
7 ad in his employ. 
usiness proposition, with a surrender clause in 
the lease. and the fact that the ores on that range could 
he won at a very much lower mining cost than on the 
id ranges, we felt that it would be wise to secure that 
territory, explore it thoroughly, and be guided by 
the result of those explorations as to whether the lease 
would be held beyond the 1915 period or not. We felt 
hat we could not lose any money, that we surely would 
get enough to justify the expenditure of exploring 
nd developing the mines, necessary to take the quan- 
ities out that were called for by the lease, without loss 

the company, and therefore that it would be a good 
business proposition to secure those lands and ascertain 
if they contained the very large tonnages that Mr. Hill’s 
engineers estimated were in the lands. 

Mr. Reep—How much did ‘they estimate it? 

Mr. Core.—Their talk, as I understand it, at the time 
vas 500,000,000, 600,000,000, or possibly 700,000,000 tons; 


mé lore 

Mr. Younc. How many years’ reserve did you figure 

t you had in your own holdings, aside from the Hill 
ease, taking into consideration. the probable growth in the 
requirements ? 

We figured, as far as its rated merchant- 
able ore was concerned, we probably had 40 years’ supply 
at the then rate of reduction, allowing pretty liberally 
for extensions of ore bodies and probably new ore bodies 
that we would find. 

Mr. Younc. Considering the amount of investment 
the corporation had in the plant, did you not regard from 
30 to 40 years’ supply as eminently sufficient? 

Mr. Cote. Any concern as large as the United States 
Steel Corporation ought to figure as far ahead as it pos- 
ibly could figure, to be in a position to meet its needs 
for a long period of years. Forty.years is a very short 
time in the world’s work. 


lemands or 


Mr. Cour 


Cost of Developing the Hill Deposits 


Mr. Younc. Has it been expensive to develop these 

on the Hill lease property, strip them and get them 

shape? 

Mr. Corr. No. The ore bodies that contain good 
erchantable ore could be exposed, the surface covering 
removed, at a very reasonable cost per ton. 
_ Air. Younc. Have you any estimate of the cost to do 
that ? 

Me. ( “OLE, 


employ 


The work was started-before I left the 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Company. I should 
say that a figure around 12 cents per ton of ore uncov- 
ered would nearly pay for all the expenses of develop- 
ment You would have to charge the plant equipment 


| addition to that, which would be utilized in removing 


the ore after the surface stripping was removed. 
[Here numerous questions regarding Cuban and 
razilian deposits of iron ore were asked, to which 


ot responded in a manner showing that he had paid 
{tention to ore supplies outside of this country.] 

Mr. Yount _ Have you any knowledge in regard to 

‘ah ore situation ? 

‘ole. Only through the report of the engineers. 


cg nara s 

Mi UNC. Engineers that you sent out to look it 
Corr. Yes. From the information received from 

 “nemeers there are very large tonnages of ore in 

. western Utah, in Iron County. 

i ae Where could that ore be smelted? 


I do not know of any place at the present 
would be profitable to erect blast furnaces 
; ecause of the fact that Salt Lake City, like 
1}... 01 and New Orleans, is not at this time a dis- 
point for large quantities of steel or iron 
Sut when the time comes that Salt Lake City 
‘te large quantities of that material, I see 
‘ny the ores cannot be sent up to the valley 
Salt Lake and there meet the coking coal 
‘ing and from Utah mines and be reduced into 

into manufactured shapes, and sold. 


re it 
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Statement of Joseph Sellwood 


Mr. Younc. Mr. Sellwood, what was your first ex- 
perience in and about mines, and when? 

_ Mr. SELLwoop. | commenced to work when I was about 
nine years old in the mines of Cornwall, England. I came 
to America when I was about 18, in 1865. I went to the 
copper country in Michigan, working underground as a 
miner. From Ontonagon County I went to Marquette, 
Mich. I worked for eight years at the Cleveland mine 
and the New York mine at Ishpeming. [Mr. Sellwood re- 
counted his experience in ke Superior iron mining at 
the Dexter, Argyle, Boston, Paschal and Champion mines 
on the Marquette range; then at the Colby mine at Besse- 
mer, Mich., later (1888) going to Minnesota to open up 
the Chandler mine for the Minnesota Exploration Com- 
pany and the Minnesota Iron Company jointly. He was 
with the Minnesota Iron Company until 1897. Since that 
year he has managed different mines of his own and of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., also doing some work for the 
att Steel & Wire Company under the Gates re- 
gime. 

Mr. Younc. You have seen that whole business grow 
(Lake Superior iron mining), have you not, from a little 
nucleus at Ishpeming and Negaunee to its present propor- 
tions! 

Mr. SeE_twoop. I have seen it grow from an output of 
about 500,000 tons to 43,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Younc. Have you been connected with the making 
of estimates as to the amount of ores in the Minnesota 
ranges ? 

Mr. Settwoop. Yes, sir. It was virtually my business 
after I left the Chandler mine, from 1892 until 1897. I 
was working for the Minnesota Iron Company or the 
Duluth & Iron Range, and picked up all the properties for 
them, and all the properties of the esiidiean Steel & Wire 
Company on the Mesaba range, and also on the Marquette 
and Menominee afterward. 


Mesaba Ores 1,300,000,000 Tons 


Mr. Younc. What, in your judgment, is the extent of 
tlre deposits on the Mesaba range of available ores to-day ? 

Mr. SEttwoov, I would say anywhere from 1,300,000,- 
000 to 1,400,000,000 tons. P 

Mr. Garpner. I would like to know what the witness 
understands by the word “available.” 

Mr. Se_ttwoop. All that is developed. 

Mr. Garpner. That is, that can be used—of sufficient 
metallic content so that it can be used by present known 
methods? 

Mr. Se__twoop, I just include what is known of; but 
the country is very. well developed. There has been very 
little ore discovered there in the last three or four years. 

Mr. Younc. About what proportion of the ore of the 
Mesaba is owned by the Steel Corporation, leaving the- 
Hill leases entirely out of calculation? 

Mr. Se_twoop. According to the Tax Commission’s 
estimate of May, 1902, there is about 550,000,000 tons, and 
that is pretty near correct according to my own judgment. 

Tue CHARMAN. What does the Tax Commission 
estimate the ore there? 

Mr. Se__twoop. They estimate about—I think it is 
better than 1,300,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Younc. One billion three hundred and sixty- 

eight million tons, according to their last report made in 
gil. 
' Mr. Se_twoop. They made it a little more, I think, 
Mr. Young, last year than it was two years ago. It was 
not because they found more ore, but the Tax mission 
took hold of that about five or six years ago, and at that 
time a good many of the independent miners put in a too 
low estimate, and they revalued it—sent men from the 
university to examine all the blueprints and all the mines, 
and in that way brought up the amount of ore. It is not 
that they have found much more since that time. They 
found that the miners or operators put in too low an esti- 
mate in the first place. 

Mr. Younc. They were anxious, I suppose, to get off 
with as light taxes as possible. 

Mr. Settwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Are you speaking of the Steel Corporation 
when you speak of the miners? 

Mr. Settwoov. No, sir. I referred more especially to 
the independent operators. The Steel Corporation always 
has been very fair. 

Mr. Younc. About how much ore is there on the Ver- 
million range? ° 

Mr. Settwoop. The Vermillion range is not as easy 
to estimate, because the veins are vertical; but it is very 
small compared with the Mesaba. I do not think that any 
one would go on record for more than 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000 on the Vermillion range. No one can see half 
of it. I would not put it to exceed 20,000,000, 

Mr. Reev. The Tax Commission put it about 8,000,000 


tons. 
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Value of Mesaba Ore in the Ground 


Mr. YounGc. There kas been a great deal of contra- 
dictory testimony here about the value of these properties. 
One witness has testified that he regarded Io cents a ton 
as a good, liberal price for ore in the ground in Minne- 
sota. Mr. Hill, on the contrary, testified that he thought 
his ores on what,was known as the Hill lands were worth 
from $1.50 to $2 a ton. We have all sorts of figures in 
between. The last figures of the Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion value the Minnesota mining properties at $232,000,000. 
And they say that that they regard as about 40 per cent. 
of their value. That would bring it up to about $560,- 
000,000. I would like your estimate as to what those 
properties are worth now. 

Mr. SeELLwoop. Well, that question is pretty hard to 
answer. In the first place there is a difference of 75 cents 
a ton between the Bessemer and non-Bessemer in the 
market. Then you might get a mine that is high and dry, 
and you could strip it, which would be worth a good deal 
more than if underground, and you had to pump. “The 
Minnesota Tax Commission as a rule assesses all real 
estate from 40 to 50 per cent. of its value, and they have 
assessed the value of these ores from 14 to 33 cents. 

{[Mr. Sellwood here submitted a statement giving the 
Minnesota Tax Commission’s 1909 estimates of the ore in 
each of the properties on the Mesaba range, with assessed 
value per ton. These values range from 14 to 33 cents. 
Nearly all were valued under 25 cents and the large 
majority under 20 cents. Some of the larger properties 
are the following: Rust, 71,000,000 tons at 21 cents and 
5,000,000 tons at 10 cents; Adams, 23,000,000 tons at 23 
cents; Mahoning, 51,000,000 tons at 21 cents and 22,000,000 
tons at 33 cents; Hull, 37,000,000 tons at 21 cents and 
13,000,000 tons at 33 cents; Monroe, 32,000,000 tons at 14 
cents: Morris, 26,000,000 tons at 30 cents; Leonard, 11,- 
000,000 tons at 23 cents: Leonidas, 10,600,000 tons at 15 
cents; Susquehanna, 8,500,000 tons at 10 cents and 12,800,- 
7000 tons at 14 cents; Sauntry-Alpena, 32,000,000 tons at 15 
cents; Scranton, 19,000,000 tons at 8 cents; Gilbert, 12,000,- 
000 tons at 15 cents; Shenango, 10,000,000 tons in three 
classes—1o, 14 and 19 cents: Shenango prospects, 5,000,000 
tons at 8 cents; Grant, 8,000,000 tons at 23 cents. ] 

Mr. Younc. Now, I want to know how your own 
judgment, being a man who has had large experience in 
buying and selling these properties, agrees with these 
figures. 

Mr. -SeELLwoop. Now, Mr. Young, it is a great big 
question. You take a large body of ore, 100,000,000 tons, 
and put it in at $1 a ton, and pay interest, and see what 
it would amount to. It is a different proposition if you 
have a small property, 5,000,000 tons, where you can take 
it out in two or three years. There is a great deal of 
difference between taking 50 cents a ton cash for the 100,- 
coo,000 tons of ore, and waiting a hundred years and get- 
ting a dollar. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Right at that point, what can you buy 
the ore for, say, if there is any of it left? 

Mr. Settwoop. There is not 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 
tons of deposit left on the Mesaba that can be bought now. 
There are properties of 500,000 or 600,000 tons up to 2,000,- 
C00 or 3,000,000 tons, but none of that is ever bought for 
cash. I sold a piece of property to Jones & Laughlin five 
or six years ago, about 8,000,000 tons. We were paying a 
royalty of 36 cents a ton. I sold it to them for $2,000,000 
and I took their notes payable $100,000 a year, with 5 per 
cent. interest. I could not have gotten $1,000,000 out of 
it in cash. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Here is what I am trying to get at. 
You find 25,000,000 tons in a body, and instead of leasing 
you purchase. You say, “I want to buy this 25,000,000 
tons of ore.” What would be a fair price for that ore 
to buy it all in one lot, whether you pay for it in notes 
or cash? 

Mr. Settwoop. I do not think I would pay over 25 
or 30 cents a ton, but I would rather pay $1 a ton royalty. 

Mr. GarpNner. That particular ore you are speaking of 
there (Jones & Laughlin) was evidently worth 61 cents in 
the ground? 

Mr. SELtewoop. Yes, sir. But that was a Bessemer 
ore and a stripping proposition. You could mine it with 
a steam shovel. It would average better than 60 per 
cent. in iron and 0.04 to 0.05 per cent. phosphorus. 

Mr. GarpNer. The price of ore lands has advanced a 
great deal in the last ten years, has it not? 

Mr. SELttwoop. Yes, in ten years ‘ 

Mr. GarpNER. Has it advanced enormously? 

Mr. Settwoop. No, not very much. You take a year 
like this and you can hardly sell any product. We are 
getting $1.10 a ton less today than we got two years ago 
for ore. 

Mr. Garpner. In the opinion of the Minnesota Tax 
Commissioners, ore lands are valued at from 14 to 33 
cents, and that is 40 to 50 per cent. of their true value? 
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Mr. Se-twoov, I did not say that. I say they acg 
real estate generally at from 40 to 50 per cen: "That = 
supposed to be what they do. =a 

Mr. GARDNER. That figures out from 35 ce: 
to 60 cents maximum a ton in the ground ? 

Mr. SELLWoop. Yes. 


Value of Steel Corporation Ore 


Mr. GARDNER. You are aware that in 1902 in court »- 
ceedings the Steel Corporation valued 700,000,000 tons « 
a round figure of $1 a ton in the ground. 

Mr. SELLWoop. I heard so. 

Mr. GARDNER. Does that strike you as bei: 
ative valuation? 

Mr. Se_twoop. No, I think it was very excessive 

Mr. GarpNer. Do you think you could have boug 
at 30 cents a ton at that time? 

Mr. SELLWoop, Not all of it, but a good deal of it. 

Mr. GarpNer. I call your attention to the fact that 4 
great deal of that was leased. I think several hundre 
million tons was leased land. On some of it they Were 
paying royalties. I think in the State of Minnesota the 
were paying 25 cents royalty at that time. About half. 
the utmost, was owned in fee, if I recollect aright. Noy 
then, taking that into consideration, that one-half is owned 
in fee, the other half on leases, have you ever formed any 
estimate which would enable you to say what a fair valua- 
tion of those 700,000,000 tons would have been in 10901? 

Mr. SELLwoop, No, I do not know that | have; 


x a cConsery- 
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It could be canine for much less at the time. There 4 is 
an awful difference between paying 25 cents a ton on ore 
when you take it out and buying it in fee for 25 cents 
As a matter of fact, where you buy a piece of ore where 
the interest is more on it than the royalty, you had better 
pay the royalty. 

THE CHAIRMAN, I have heard it stated by gentlemen 
who owned some ore properties out there that on the aver- 
age the fee is worth about 33 1/3 per cent of the royalty 
per ton. That is, if it is leased at 25 cents a ton royalty, 
and it is a large body of ore, the fee to it would be worth 
8 cents a ton. 

_ Mr. Settwoop. That is right. That is the basis we 
hgure on. 

Mr. GARDNER. That would depend a good deal on the 
length of time. 

Mr. Settwoop, Yes That is the figure we have used 
there. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. That is for 25 years? 

Mr. SELLWoop. Yes, sir. That is about the basis the) 
settle on. 

Mr. Younc. Well, Mr. Sellwood, here is another thing 
you have to consider. It is not always the length of the 
lease, but it is the amount of the ore and how fast yoi 
will probably use it. 

Mr. Settwoop. That is the idea exactly. 


Ownership of Mesaba Range Ores 


Mr. Younc. Now, we did not quite finish your ex 
amination with regard to the quantity of these ores. You 
estimated that on the Mesaba the Steel Corporation had 
about 550,000,000 tons. Could you estimate about wh 
ore ther’ is on what are known as the Hill properties? 

Mr. SELLWoop. I would say at least 250,000,000 tons 
That is taking all the lands Mr. Hill owned and those he 
leased to the Steel Corporation which he did not own, such 
as Longyear, Bennett and Chisholm. I should figure 
100,000,000 tons of it belonged to outsiders. 

Mr. Younc. That would make about 800,000,000 for 
the Steel Corporation and the Hill lands. That would 
leave 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 tons for the other owners. 
on your figures. Do you know about how that is divided 
up? 

Mr. SeEttwoop. I can give you a rough estimate. ao 
Mahoning has at least 150,000,000 tons. Of this the ¢ am- 
bria Steel Company has a half, and I think the Steel Ci 
poration has one-sixth. Snyder’s properties are about § x 
millions; Jones & Langhlins’, 75 million tons: Pickands 
Mather & Co., 75 million tons. I think Corrigan, Mc cKin- 
ney & Co. have 50 million. I would say the Rogers '* 
terests have about 25 million; the Wisconsin Steel Com 
pany, 20 million: the Biwabik has 10 millions, owned by 
the Brier Hill Company. I would say that M. A. — 
& Co. have 50 million tons. I put in all the others, ™® 
little fellows like myself, at 50 million tons. I do “ 
know how that will figure out, but in round numbers that 
is about where it is. 

[When the examination of Mr. Sellwood was resumed 
on Friday a list of Steel Corporation properties 0? the 
Mesaba range was presented by Mr. Sellwood, as copied 
from the Minnesota Tax Commission’s report for » 
showi ins the total of estimated reserves to be 523.547> 
tons. 


Pes. aha 
(Continued on page 1006.) 















Large Corporations and Working Conditions 


Discussions at the Meeting of the American 
Academy -of Political and Social Science 


Have the Consolidations Met Expectations ? 


‘eenth annual meeting of the American Academy 
| and Social Seience was held at Philadelphia 
Saturday, March 29 and 30. The general topic 
il speakers was that of “Competition and Com- 
Commerce and Industry.” 
Williams, Pittsburgh, president of the Amalga- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, and John 
h. one of the editors of the Survey, New York, 
combinations in the iron and steel trade had 
t about any increases in the earnings of the 
en employed by these combinations. They 
t the purchasing power of wages in the industry 
5; than the purchasing power of the wages 
the workers previous to the combinations. 


What the Steel Corporation Has Done 


ittal, R. C. Bolling, assistant general solicitor of 
ed States Steel Corporation, cited the large ex- 
es made by that corporation for prevention of 
| accidents, stating that these had been reduced 43 
1 six years and that this had resulted in a saving 
lives. These efforts, he said, have already cost 
ind are costing $750,000 annually. He also 
statement that his corporation was spending an- 
r the betterment of the conditions of the workers, 
Mr. Bolling, referring to the charge 
th Mr. Williams and Mr, Fitch, that the Steel 
n had constantly declined to recognize collective 
init ig, said that the corporation had fought and al- 
uld fight for the principle of the open shop. He 
hat labor would always receive its market value. 
a considerable portion of Irish were employed 
steel mills. These men have progressed into a 
of labor and their places have been taken by 
soon as the Slavs progress to a higher field it 
cessary to employ men of some other nationality 
arket value as laborers is such as the industry can 
the meantime the Steel Corporation and other 
in the steel industry have been the medium by 
Irish laborers have advanced from a lower grade 
2 higher, and may also become the medium 

e advancement of the Slavs. 

James T. McCleary, secretary of the American 
nd Steel Institute, discussed the question, “Which is 
for the workingman, big busintss or little business ?” 

illustrations showing that the man who has to 
s daily bread by his daily toil has more to hope 

1 big business, because it offers more chance to 
employment, because employment is more liabie to 
ilar and continuous, because the conditions of em- 
ent are more likely to be safe and healthful, because 

s are higher and the chances of promotion greater, 

ecause better provision can be and will be made for 
ntingencies as accidents and old age. 

R. S. Woodward, general manager of the Standard 

er Bearing Company, called atention to the grave men- 

abor organizations, dictating the working habits 

formance of the workers as well as the conduct of 

loyer’s business. 

general discussion Samuel Gompers denied the 

that the labor leaders were self-appointed and 

personal aggrandizement. He denied the state- 

t the labor movement stood for violence and law- 

le predicted most emphatically, however, that 

re ' of employment of ignorant foreigners at low 
‘ages would result im disturbances which neither labor 
‘Sanvations nor combinations of corporations could con- 
claimed that this class of labor was being op- 

_and that, whife it was at present apparently 

UIs quiet was merely a lull preceeding a storm. He 

| that the Steel Corporation was “living over a 
“ano, and that there might be a rude awakening from 
“present quietness of labor.” This remark was taken to 
“an that the steel industry might yet Have to reckon 
vith the Industrial Workers of the World. 


»>5,000,000, 








The Consolidations Have Not Made Good Their Promises 

In discussing the subject of “Competition as a Safe- 
guard to National Welfare,’ Prof. E. S. Meade, director 
of the Evening School of Accounts and Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, adversely criticised ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s scheme for an interstate trade commis- 
sion with functions similar to those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This scheme and similar ones, said 
Prof. Meade, were based on the assumption that it is de- 
sirable for the Federal Government to preserve for the 
public what are supposed to be the advantages of these 
combinations and to safeguard the public against their 
evils. The assumption underlying this programme of reg- 
ulation that there are advantages to the public in these 
combinations is entirely unfounded, said Prof. Meade. 
The primary object of each of these combinations as set 
forth in their original prospectuses was to eliminate com- 
petition. The advantages of the elimination of competi- 
tion, as set forth by the promoters were: 1, control of 
prices; 2, greater ability in dealing with the railroads; 3, 
closer relations with bankers and greater facility in obtain- 
ing new capital; 4, superior ability in dealing’ with organ- 
ized labor. The combinations which were not formed 
with the idea of eliminating competition have nothing to 
fear under the Sherman law. The solution of this ques- 
tion should turm on the efficiency of these combinations. 
Hefé the evidence is entirely negative. There has been 
no proof brought forward that the trust is a superior form 
of business organization. All the evidence available poimts 
to the opposite conclusion. In so far as these combina- 
tions have been exceptionally profitable, as in the case of 
the oil, tobacco and powder cofnbinations, their profits 
have been shown to have resulted very largely from the 
monopoly which they possess. For the most part combina- 
tions have not made a showing equal to that of the indus- 
tries not so controlled. The prices of the common stocks 
of the trusts, that portion of their capitalization which 
represented the economies of the combination, are, as a 
rule, very low. With a few exceptions these combinations 
have not been able to realize the expectations which were 
formed concerning them. Why, then, should the trusts 
be continued ? 

Bruce Wyman, professor of law, Harvard University, 
argued for monopoly in industries that naturally develop 
as such and that there should be competition where there 
is a lawful chance for it. 

Miles M. Dawson, actuary of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, believed publicity of aceounts of great 
industrial combinations to be one of the best remedies. 
This course has been very advantageous in Great Britain. 

James R. Garfield advocated publicity, regulation and 
supervision of industrial corporations along lines similar 
to those in force regarding national banks. 

J. K. Gwynn, of the American Tobacco Company, New 
York, stated the point of view and attitude of those re- 
sponsible for the formation of imdustrial combinations. 
In the case of the Tobacco company, he said that ruinous 
competition was the chief incentive to combinations. 

John Kirby, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Dayton, Ohio, delivered a scathing denun- 
ciation of the American Federation of Labor, holding that 
organization directly responsible for the McNamara out- 
rages and declaring that the organization must be crushed, 
as it is the greatest danger confronting the American ma- 
tion today. 


Investigation Act. He described the purposes of 
that act and its application. Each in case is sub- 


ject to a special judicial investigation and decision by a 
pertinence 
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Growing Iron Ore Reserves 


Dr. C. K. Leith, of the United States 
Survey, makes the statement in a chapter fo: 
coming annual edition of Mineral Resource 
ratio of iron ore reserves in Michigan to th 
is likely to be maintained indefinitely in the 
other words, that as much ore is likely to be discoveres 
each year as is shipped. The three Michig:iy ra; 


:€Ological 
1¢ forth. 
that the 
ipments 


iture: ip 


ages, 
Marquette, Menominee and Gogebic, have to date 
shipped almost precisely a quarter billion tons of ore 


and Dr. Leith found, in an extensive survey last sum- 
mer, that there were 124,598,164 tons of high-grade 
ore in the mines and 44,982,938 tons in drilled areas 
making a total reserve of 169,581,102 tons, not includ. 
ing high-silica low-phosphorus ores, even of 40 per 
cent. grade, which have been mined on both th 
Gogebic and Menominee ranges. Dr. Leith expresses 
the opinion, indeed, that the known reserves of the 
Michigan ranges are greater to-day than they hay 
been at any time in the past. In other words, thus far 
the discoveries have kept ahead of the shipments, 

Dr. Leith’s conclusion will naturally ‘prove a very 
comforting one to the iron trade; but another word 
of comfort may be added to his statement, and that js 
that inasmuch as the limit of workability is steadil 
pushed downward the reserves will really increase. 
Dr. Leith has regard only for ores of the present com- 
mercial limit, but that is not all of the story. To the 
present date the United States has produced, from all 
fields, a total of between 850,000,000 and 900,000,000 
tons of iron ore. All the progress that has been made, 
from the Catalan forge and the cold blast charcoal 
blast furnace to the modern stack using comfortably a 
large percentage of dusty Mesaba ores, has been made 
during the consumption ‘of this ore, less than a billion 
tons. It would be idle to adopt any such viewpoint as 
that when the trade has consumed another half billion 
or billion tons of ore its standard of workability will 
not have been lowered very materially. 

The condition which Dr. Leith finds obtaining in 
the case of the Michigan ranges may be held as likel) 
to obtain elsewhere. It may be expected that in man) 
cases exploration avill keep ahead of consumption, 
having regard only to ores of the present standard of 
workability, while beyond this assurance there is the 
certainty that as the years pass the iron trade will be 
glad to use ores of lower and lower degree. 

It is well to observe in this connection that the ex- 
tent of the visible supply of iron ore at a given time 
is not entirely one of geology, of what actually exists 
in the earth’s crust, but of man’s assiduity in discover 
ing and proving it. As long as there is the certainty 
of a supply for a small number of decades, exploration 
is likely to proceed with considerable slowness, for the 
present worth of ore to be mined a quarter century 
hence is necessarily small in proportion to the value 
when it comes to be mined, The extent of the visible 
supply, then, as Dr. Leith takes pains to point out, wil 
be largely a question of how much exploration work 18 
done. If the interest of, the trade in its far future de 
creases, discoveries may for a‘ time not keep pace with 
shipments. If the interest. increases, the discover' 
are certain to be gredter. -Fortuitous circumstances 
may operate from time to time to increase the visible 
supply, or to allow it to decrease by the continaed 
mining of ore. Thus the circumstance of the United 
States Steel Corporation leasing the Hill properte , 
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vo led to very important exploration work, 
determine where mining operations should 
Without that circumstance those 
a smaller 


ducted. 
rties would at this time show 
reserves than is the case. 


Alien \Jependents and Workmen’s Compensation 


iw pending in the Rhode Island Legislature 

y for that State a workmen’s 
ompensation excepts from the benefits created by the 
aw the ependents of an employee who are not, at the 
time of his death through accident, residing or domi- 
e United States or the Dominion of Canada. 

ent is a wife upon a husband with whom she 


system of 


the time of his death; a husband upon a wife 
he lives at the time of her death, and a 
+ children upon a parent, including adopted and 
ren under the age of 18 years, or over that 
physically or mentally incapacitated from earn- 
cording to the Rhode Island bill if the victim 
tal accident leaves no such dependents in the 
ted States or Canada the employer will pay the 
nable expense of the last sickness and the burial, 
vhich shall not exceed $200. It would matter nothing 
he had a family in another country. 
\pparently this section of the bill is aimed at work- 
» come to this country with the intention of 
making their employment here only, temporary, leaving 
heir families abroad. There is a very large number 
of such persons in the United States. They labor hard 
and live with utmost frugality in order that they may 
accumulate in as short a time as possible 4 sum of 
ney which for people of their class in their countries 
unts to a competency. Should this provision. be 
mbodied in the law their families would be deprived 
iny right to compensation except such as might 
btained under the common law pertaining to em- 
ers liability. The act, in common with those of 
other States, places with the employer the option 
iblishing compen- 
If, however, the former 
| be chosen by an owner and the dependents of a 
tkman should be discriminated against in the matter 
i death benefits because they are non-residents, some 
estion might arise as to depriving them of their right 
{ action under employers’ liability. 
We will assume that an Italian workman whose 
fe and young children remain in their home country 
‘ killed in his employment here. His family are left 
by law helpless against recovery for damages, unless 
are prepared to bring action under the common 
heir ignorance, especially of American laws 
| customs, would leave them sorely handicapped. 
few such cases had arisen a strong feeling of 
istrust would be engendered. The great majority of 
‘reign workmen would not be able to understand the 
‘uation. The less clear the understanding between 
vovees and manufacturers the greater the power 
“ielded by the labor agitator. Numerous strikes in the 
‘ are proving this. It may be argued that a provi- 
as that under discussion would tend toward 
more stable population, because men would 
<ely to bring their families with them. But 
the law would have little effect in securing 
't. Most of the practical students of work- 
pensation agree that the gain to an employer 
an exemption clause would be trifling com- 
the harm that might be wrought. 


in his works either workmen’s 
n or employer's liability. 
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The Individual Central Employment Bureau 


Many manufacturing companies are giving atten- 
tion to the question of a central individual employment 
bureau, and in some instances such a department is 
operating with undoubted success. In hiring men not 
enough care is taken in determining whether they are 
physically and mentally fit. The personal equation in 
the case of the foreman and even of the superintendent 
plays too important a part. Many of them are poor 
judges of men until they ‘have seen them at work. 
Prejudices, favorable or otherwise, may militate 
against the interests of the company. In the small 
plant the owner has the opportunity to see the new 
man, and, in fact, often does the hiring himself. But 
when a working force passes a certain numerical point 
responsibility as to its make-up is scattered. An 
employment bureau, where all applicants for work 
are examined as to their fitness, centralizes respon- 
sibility in expert hands. 

The new condition is made almost imperative where 
workmen’s compensation is in effect. So long as the 
owners are financially responsible for all accidents, the 
factor of negligence being eliminated, it is impossible 
to overlook the question of the physical condition of 
men. A one-eyed man is necessarily in greater danger 
than a man of normal vision. A workman having 
heart disease may be killed or maimed in an acute 
attack of his ailment. Good work is being done in 
the investigation of the important matter of health in 
certain establishments, with the.idea of procuring 
the greatest possible efficiency on the part-of employees. 
Eventually these results will be generally applied in 
a practical way in the hiring of men. 

A suggestion under consideration for one great 
manufacturing plant ‘is that a central employment 
bureau be placed in charge of a man with duties 
analogous to those of a purchasing agent. He would 
be the official purchaser of labor. As an assistant he 
would have the services of a physician for a limited 
time each day. The trained eye of the doctor would 
tell pretty well the physical condition of the applicant. 
The successful applicant would be turned over to the 
department which has made requisition for his serv- 
ices, for a try-out of skill. Others may prefer a more 
extended physical test. It is not unlikely that the 
well-managed works of a few years hence will have 
an element of management kindred to this. The cost of 
workmen’s compensation will compel the minimizing 
of injuries to employees; beyond this the better the 
average physical condition of workmen the greater the 
productive capacity of a plant. : 


Machinery Dealers and Auctions 


An editorial in the March 21 issue of The Iron Age 
regarding sales of machine tools at auction has called 
out some discussion. The point made was that the 
machinery dealers, by their present policy of bidding 
on tools at these sales, contributed to the, auctioneer’s 
benefit against their own interest. As opposed to this 
opinion it is contended that the dealer is now best con- 
serving his own interest by doing the very thing con- 
demned. The reasons given are these: 

Assuming that a dealer undertakes to buy up a lot 
of tools in competition with an auctioneer, it is ap- 
parent that the auctioneer’s guarantee for the same 
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amount as a dealer’s bid would be considered the more 
favorable offer and would be accepted. Furthermore, 
it is claimed that in buying up a lot of machinery one 
is forced to take in an assortment of odds and ends of 
little or no value in order to obtain the items that are 
worth while. Hence it is pointed out that to attempt 
to control in advance a particular lot of machinery that 
is likely to go to auction sale is not pre-eminently to 
the dealer’s advantage. When the equipment goes to 
auction it is common for each dealer to fix the maxi- 
mum price he is willing to pay for each particular 
item; and if the bidding carries the price above that 
estimate the dealer drops out and the consumer be- 
comes the direct buyer. 


It is claimed to be the experience that fully 60 per 
cent. of the tools at these sales go in this manner 
directly to the user, the prices, because of the thought- 
less competitive enthusiasm aroused by the bidding, 
being much higher than the value of the machinery; 
and that it is from this 60 per cent. that the auctioneer 
makes his profit. The tools making up the remaining 
40 per cent which goes to the dealers are frequently 
bought, it is claimed, at prices lower than the dealer’s 
own maximum estimates. He thus not only obtains 
the tools he desires, and for which he sees a probable 
quick sale, but at an entirely satisfactory price. The 
further argument is made that collusion between the 
auctioneer and certain classes of dealers to advance 
prices at the auction results in tools being bought 
which are sold later to the user at less than the amount 
bid. It is said, too, that users eften find that they have 
paid too much at auction for a machine or have bought 
what they did not really need, and dealers have then 
picked up these machines at their own price. 

These arguments are undoubtedly supported by 
actual occurrences. They do not diminish, however, 
the force of what. was brought out in the original 
article, that by being present and bidding at auctions 
the dealers help to develop the demand for these tools 
and are responsible in a large measure for the prices 
obtained. What was suggested was that the auc- 
tioneers, who guarantee to realize a certain sum upon 
a lot of equipment, would not continue long in the 
business if the dealers by staying away from such sales 
eliminated the real nucleus of the buying ‘strength. 


The Steel Corporation and Labor 


Report of the Committee Appointed to Investigate Hours of 
Work and the Charge That Workmen Are Under Strain 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Steel Corporation, held at Hoboken, N. J., 
Monday, April 15, the committee appointed some months 
ago by Chairman E. H. Gary to investigate the condition 
of workmen in the employ of the subsidiary companies 
made its report. It was composed of Stuyvesant Fish, 
DeWitt C. Cuyler and Chas. L. Taylor, of New York; 
Chas. J. Painter, of Pittsburgh, and Darius Miller, of Chi- 
cago. 


The Seven-Day Week and Twelve-Hour Day 


Stuyvesant Fish as chairman presented the report, 
which took up the labor problem under four heads—the 
“seven-day week and long turn,” the “twelve-hour day,” 
the “speeding of the workman,” and the “repression of 
the men.” Referring to the seven-day week the commit- 
tee says: 

Whether viewed from a physical, social or.moral poimt of view 
we believe the seven-day week is detrimental to those engaged in it. 
While not wishing to imply that the method adopted by any indi- 


vidual official, or any combinaticti of two or thre< 


We | 


be the best to meet the requirements in all mills, a 
of the opinion that, no matter what alleged difficul: if cnn 
seem to hinder the abandonment of the seven-day , eee os 
be met. “= 

Closely allied with the question of the seven-d eek is thas 
of the excessive hours of labor involved in a con us veal 
caused by the changing of the working shifts from day ttteen i 
night turns and vice versa. An examination »f th. time the 
of many of the mills shows that this practice has been entirely 
abolished in many of the departments and not in others w, 
recognize that at rare intervals there may come emergencies ang 
unusual conditions that would make absolute enforcement of any 
exact schedule of work hours impracticable, a fact equally true 
in any field of industry and commerce. Our investigation, howene 
leads us to believe that it is feasible and practicable to eliminate 
the long turn formerly followed in changing of shifts in con: 


tinuous process work, and that it should be done; further 
conscientious efforts should be made by all to reduce to a positive 
minimum any undue length in work hours that emergencies “a 
unforeseen conditions may sometimes demand. 


that 


In considering the 12-hour day the committe< examined 
the records of 175,715 men. Of this number it found tha 
45,248, or 2534 per cent., at present are working 12 hours 
per day. “The actual physical labor involved in many of 
the positions is today much less than in former years,” the 
committee reported, “this being especially true of the open- 
hearth and blast furnaces, where the intermittent character 
of the work is such that there is less call for actual ex. 
penditure of physical energy than in many of the 8 and 
10-hour positions. Notwithstanding this fact, we are of 
the opinion that a 12-hour day of labor, followed contin. 
uously by any group of men for any considerable number 
of years, means a decrease of the efficiency and lessening 
of the virility of such men.” 

The recommendation made by: the committee in regard 
to the 12-hour day follows: 


That steps should be taken now that shall have for their pur 
pose and end a reasonable and just arramgement to all concerned 
of the problem involved in this question—that of reducing the long 
hours of labor—we would respectfully recommend to the intelligent 
and thoughtful consideration of the proper officers of the corporation 


No High Pressure—The Question of Unions 


Of speeding up of workmen the committee does not 
find evidence. There is no abuse of the bonus system or 
of the piece rate method. The committee rather praises 
these as means of creating esprit de corps. 

The committee is in doubt as to what is meant by “the 
charge of repression of the men,” as raised by Mr. Cabot, 
the complaining stockholder, and ‘by Mr. John A. Fitch, 
whose report Mr. Cabot sent to the stockholders. It says: 


As a committee of stockholders we do not believe the final 
solution of the problems involved in this question has been reached 
We do believe the present methods are preferable to the old for 
all concerned, and that the Steel Corporation, in view of te 
practices often pursued by labor organizations in stee! mills in pas 
years, is justified in the position it has taken. 

That the method of employment of to-day must prove to 
the best for the future is a question on which there may well bea 
difference of opinion. The interests of society and the community 
at large will not best be served by that type of mind, whether 
be employer or employee, which bases action on the assumption 
that might makes right. On the contrary, the adjustment of the 
relations between employer and employee is a task for men 0 
sound minds, reciprecal natures, broad sympathies and cows 
men who believe that the future may be made better than Oe 
present. May it mot be reasonably hoped that such men, whether 
they be officials or wage earners, may more and more be found 
working together to bring forward the day when employer and al 
ployee shal] enter into a common administration of industrial 1% 
terests? 

Chairman Gary's Statement 


The following statement was submitted by Chairmat 
E. H. Gary: 
uest of 


A circular letter wirich was sent out by us at the red df 
Mr. Cabot to 15,000 stockholders, to which was attached 3 COPY 
Mr. Cabot’s article, requested the stockholders to expres 

opinions te the Chairman of the Cerporation concerning the rer 


ders, 
lution. Letters have been received from about 90 stockhol a 
put as we have received proxies from a very large pane a 


can draw our own conclusion as to their general — 
management. ‘These letters which we have received we 
neateadheaaiaiiadl 
A careful analysis of the replies shows that 54 per cent., rer 
senting 6531 preferred shares and 2073 common, — ie 
approval of the management of the eerporation and 


the trade conditions, or stated their desire to leave 
irely to the management. About 13 2-3 per cent, 
84 preferred and 1075 common shares, indicate 
no expression whatever to give. Abeut 5.4 per 
ng 330 preferred and 125 common shares, wish to 
tion of the corporation’s management of labor con- 
cent, for various reasons, would like to see a 
hours of labor. A small percentage desire a re- 
hours of laber, even at the expense of dividends. 

who express a desire for a reduction in the 
ire generally women and clergymen. 


t made an effort to get before the meeting a 

mare r a further investigation of the labor matter, 

ut Mr. Fish took the floor against it. He said the com- 

mittee had found conditions quite different from those al- 

. articles which condemned present practices. 

ir. Cabot not to involve the corporation in fur- 

her expense by insisting upon another investigation. The 
was finally withdrawn. 


The Central Foundry Company’s Report 


Central Foundry Company, whose main office is 

+ 90 West street, New York, reports gross business for 

eight months ended December 31, 1911, at $1,867,920 

irofits at $124,888. President Waddill Catchings, 

narks to stockholders, after stating that there was 

erruption in operations at the time the receivership 
inated last year, says: 

principal business of the company has been the 

‘e and sale of cast iron soil pipe, which is made 

plants. The company also makes a number of 

is well as ‘universal’ pipe in which the volume 

ness is large, though not as voluminous as that in 


\Ve are at present testing further what we have re- 
led as our most valuable ore property, that at Fried- 
\Vith this ore and the coke we are now making, 
with the pyrites nodules produced at Holt, we 

e in a position to make pig iron at low cost. 
uring the past year the company has not been able 
the ultimate advantages of moneys raised in 
n with reorganization for the purpose of improv- 
facturing methods and costs. Large improve- 
e been under way for some time, but the results 
se investments will not be felt until the latter part 


Government Fails to Indict Steel Officials 


} 


ederal Grand Jury which sat in New York City 

weeks taking testimony under the direction of 

artment of Justice in an endeavor to indict cer- 
ticers of the United States Steel Corporation ad- 

d its sittings without finding evidence of guilt in 

nnection with any of the matters under consideration. 
s grand fury particularly investigated the destruction 
number of letters which had been produced in the 

Westigation of the so-called wire trade pools in the sum- 
t lott. The Government in its suit against the 
Corporation called attention to the burning of these 

applying for an injunction to restrain officers 

\nited States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 

cstroying any books or papers that might be re- 

red in the suit, A temporary restraining order was 

nted — question of making it permanent is soon 
€ argued, 

‘nguiry at the Department of Justice at Washington 
past week brought out the admission that the Gov- 
nt had failed to find any one guilty of violation 

connection with this matter. In its application 
| injunction, the Government had thrown out the 

‘nuendo that certain officers of ‘the Steel Corporation 

''s subsidiaries “had not yet’ been indicted.” Such 

‘sinuation of guilt in advance of any inquiry is not 
1 in Government prosecutions, but it may be said 

not the only unusual feature of anti-trust prose- 
lhe point will not be missed, moreover, that the 
‘nt aim seems to have been to indict some person 

_-<tsons on a ¢riminal charge rather than to have an 

_ © ‘ning judicial determination of the mooted ques- 
~ onnected with the application of the Sherman act 

HusIness, 


0% 
} 
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Cincinnati Business Men Honor Mr. Schwab 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethichem Steel 
Corporation, was entertained at a banquet on the evening 
of April to at the Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The banquet was given jointly by the Business Men’s and 
Manufacturers’ clubs of Cincinnati and was arranged by 
W. F. Robertson, president of the W. F. Robertson Steel 
& Iron Company, Cincinnati. Nearly 300 were present, 
including many from outside the city. 

Chairman W. F. Robertson introduced Mr. Schwab, 
who spoke in part as follows: 

“There has been a great tendency on the part of legis- 
lation to break up and retard the development of big 
business. I want to point out to you what I believe is the 
natural course in the development of great enterprises. 
Take the steel industry as an example... At one time a 
man was content to own a single mill for the manufac- 
ture of but one product in the industry. Experience soon 
taught him that to own several mills and manufacture 
all the products was more economical, because he pro- 
duced better results at a cheaper cost, and thus the busi- 
ness grew larger and larger. This developed into the 
acquirement of mines and the building of railroads. Fol- 
lowing this came the erection of mills in different parts 
of the country, thereby effecting enormous saving in 
freight rates. 

“No legislation can stand before the development of a 
great economic industry. I do not say that the great in- 
dustries have been built up without attendant evils that 
should be corrected. This popular agitation for the de- 
struction of big business is going forward on a wave that 
must overtop and right itself.” 

Mr. Schwab then took up the subject of profit sharing 
with employees, explaining an existing plan in force at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. He also paid his respects to 
trade unionism, saying that he could never be in favor of 
unions as existing today, whereby an efficient man was 
held down to the base of the poorest workman. 

A touch of sentiment, and entirely unlooked for by the 
guest of honor, came when Chairman W. F. Robertson 
read a letter from Mr. Schwab’s parents expressing regret 
that they were unable to attend the banquet. 

Other speakers of the evening included Alfred Bett- 
man, Mayor Henry. T. Hunt, C. B. Braunstein, J. G. 
Schmidlapp, W. P. Rodgers and D. B. Meacham. Mr. 
Meacham, head of the Cincinnati house of Rogers, Brown 
& Co., made a very interesting address on the growth of 
the iron business. 


California’s Electric Iron Works 


H. H. Noble, president. of the Noble Electric Steel 
Company, is reported in the San Francisco Chronicle as 
stating that the new electric furnace at Heroult, Cal., was 
sutceeding beyond his expectations and that after a little 
further test the company would proceed to install three 
more furnaces and prepare to engage in smelting on ‘a big 
scale. According to, Mr. Noble, the samples of pig iron 
which he had received from the furnace were the finest 
ever turned out by any smelter in America, and he is.en- 
thusiastic about the future of the iron industry on the 
Pacific coast. He continued: “There is no limit to the 
extent of the industrial activity which the successful oper- 
ation of our smelter will create in this State and all over 
the coast, and I believe that we are now in.a position to 
say that the furnace is a success. We have had a long, 
hard struggle, because we have been experimenting with 
the only electric smelter in the country and we have had 
to learn our own lessons, for there has been no one who 
could give us the benefit of experience in this line.” 


Correction:—The announcement made in The Iron 
Age of April 11 regarding the incorporation of the busi-’ 
ness of Hendricks Brothers, 49 Cliff street. New York, 
contained an exceedingly annoying error. The secretary 
and treasurer of the new corporation is E. J. Keane. A 
typographical error caused Mr. Keane's name to be print- 
ed “Geane.” ; 





A meeting of the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers will be held in the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, 
Atlantic City, N: J., on Saturday, April 20. 























The Iron and Metal Markets 


Heavy Buying of Steel Bars 


Agricultural Contracts for 1912 


The Pig Iron Market Active in Chicago, Buffalo 
and Eastern Districts 


The week’s developments in pig iron and in finished 
steel have been highly encouraging. Of most impor- 
tance from a tonnage standpoint was the heavy buying 
of steel bars by agricultural machinery interests. Lead- 
ing manufacturers in this line contracted for their bars 
for the remainder of the year, as high as 1.15¢. Pitts- 
burgh being paid for such deliveries. Probably 200,000 
tons was taken in these contracts. 

Not only has pig iron been bought on a liberal scale, 
but what is happening in that market is of growing 
significance, since at last pig iron prices are on a level 
giving some profit. A prostrated pig iron market was 
a poor foundation on which to advance finished ma- 
terial. That condition in the basic industry no longer 
exists. 

The pig iron buying has included basic, malleable 
and foundry irons and has taken in nearly all districts. 
At Uhicago sales have amounted to 70,000 tons. Buf- 
falo furnaces have sold quite heavily, a considerable 
part going to Canada. Important foundries in the East 
and in the Central West have covered for the third 
quarter and not a few for the second half of the year. 
Northern furnaces have not followed the Southern ad- 
vance, but even so some of the former have secured 
75 cents to $1 advance over the cost line sales made in 
the past six months. 

Southern furnaces are almost a unit in asking for 
$11 for No. 2 for the second half, and prompt South- 
ern iron has been selling at $10.75 in some markets, 
though $10.50 iron has not disappeared. In addition to 
the 60,000 tons of Southern iron bought by the leading 
pipe interest three weeks ago, it has since taken’ about 
40,000 tons. 


In Northern Ohio two sales of basic iron at $12.50 





Cleveland furnace—one of 21,000 tons and the other 


15,000 tons for shipment to Ohio river points—indi- 
cate that competition for large lots is still keen. East- 
ern buyers of basic are in the market, and it is ex- 
pected that the Steel Corporation will make a further 
purchase of Bessemer or basic in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. A 5000-ton and a 10,000-ton sale of basic at Pitts- 
burgh for delivery through the year were made at 
about $13 Valley furnace. 

Michigan charcoal iron producers have been active 
sellers, one interest having closed its largest fortnight’s 
‘business since April 1. The use of charcoal iron for 
car wheels and for special castitigs is growing. 

Rail sales include 50,000 tons for maintenance work, 
to the Harriman lines, of which the Colorado mill took 
21,000 tons, the remainder going to the Steel Corpora- 
tion for rolling in the Birmingham and Chicago dis- 
tricts. The Chicago Great Western bought 6000 tons 
and the Northern Pacific placed 5000 tons each with the 
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Pennsylvania and Cambria steel companies. The Pere 
Marquette is in the market for 14,000 tons. .\ contract 
with a trunk line for 30,000 tons, in addition to its firy 
order, is being closed this week. The Harriman line: 
are yet to buy rails for new construction. ' 

The leading sheet interest announces an advance + 
1.95c. for No. 28 black and to 3c. for galvanized. The 
market is firmer, though it has not yet been established 
at this level. 

Current contracts for bars, apart from the agricul- 
tural sales noted above, are for delivery up to July 1, 
The Carnegie Steel Company has given notice of a 
advance in bars to 1.20c. Pittsburgh on April 20, and 
in structural steel and plates to 1.25c. on the same date. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company advanced bars t: 
1.20c. April 16 and other sellers appear to be taking a 
like stand. So much bar business is on the books that 
the amount on which 1.20c. will be paid at any early 
date will be relatively small. Jobbers’ sales from low 
priced stocks are also a factor. 

The wrought pipe trade has made some strides for- 
ward, though this is not said of prices. A contract just 
taken at Pittsburgh is for 158 miles of 8-in. and 30 
miles of 6-in. oil pipe for the California Pipe Line 
Company. 

The Harriman lines and the Santa Fé are both 
expected to buy considerably more cars than are called 
for in their respective inquiries for .g400 and 3700. In 
all. 15,000 to 20,000 cars are pending. The Canadian 
Pacific placed 3000 in Canada and 2000 with each of 
two Pennsylvania companies. 

The Standard Oil Company has just bought 60,000 
boxes of Welsh tin plate for shipment to the far East 
at 14s. 3d—its first important purchase of foreign 


plates in months. 


A Comparison of Prices 


2 ry Type: 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy 
Declines in Italics. ae 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Apr. 17, Apr. 10, Mar. 20, Apr. !% 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912, 1912. 191! 
, 

Toundry No. 2 standard, Phila- i “Fr 
“delphia St eg th hee one $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 a5 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.25 13.25 153.29 o 
; y No. 2, Southern, Cin- eS i 25 
See ee 13.75 13.75 13.50 HZ 
Foundry No. 2, were Ala. 10.50 10.50 10.2: 
7 , No. 2, at furnace, < n0 
Fothineso" 3 ee eS gh emma a 14.00 14.00 em 18.95 
tasic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.00 rae S500 1375 
Basic, Valley furnmace......... 13.00 13,00 i315 | 15,90 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 15.15 15.15 1x00 15.00 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.00 oo 34g 14.40 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.65 13.65 ae 7517.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.75 3./9 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 9.50 23:00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh..... 20.00 20.00 4 33.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 20.0 96 50° 28.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... .. 27.00 oa. oan 25.0 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.4 22.8 29.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........ 25.00 25.00 4>- 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: a 
Iron rails, Chicago..........- 15.25 15.25. Her 17.30 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 15.50 15.50 sao 1328 
Car wheels, Chicago...,+-...-- 13.50 13.00 in7s 1323 
Car wheels, Philadelphia...... 13.00 13.00 13:00 12.73 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.00 13.00 to75 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Cem 11.50 11.00 ee. aes 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 13.25 12.75 a: 


*The average switching charge for delivery to fount 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


iries im the 











Apr. 17, Apr. 10, Mar. 20, Apr. 19, 


Finishe 1 Iron and Steel. 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 
ito Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents, 
ls, heavy, at mill... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Philadelphia. ....:... 1.27% 1.27% 1.22% 1.35 
Pittsburgh......e6.5 1.25 1.25 1.25 ei 
ChicagO....seeceeee 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.25 
; Pittsburgh.....- ss. 115 115 1.10 1.40 
C tidewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.56 
Pittsburgh......+. 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.40 
tidewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.56 
sburgh ...-scsecesce 1.20 1.2 1.15 1.40 
vater, New York. 1.31 1.31 1.26 1,56 
tsburgh ..ceccsesenss 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.40 
vater, New York. 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.56 
ed steel, Pittsburgh 1.12% 110 1,10 1.30 
ed steel, Pittsburgh 1.17% 1.15 1.15 1.35 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
k, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.80 2.20 
PittsburGe. «ts eees 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Pittsburgh. .........- 1.55 1,55 1.55 1.70 
nn‘led, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Coke, Connellsville, 
‘Net Ton, at Oven: 
ke, prompt shipment $2.60 $2.25 $2.25 $1.60 
ke, future delivery.. 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.75 
‘ke, prompt shipment 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.00 
ke, future delivery... 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.25 
Metals. Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
er, New York. ..i diss 16.00 16.00 14.75 12.37% 
copper, New York. 16.00 15.87% 14.62% 12.12% 
St. Lowitis. si isseuues 6.80 6.60 6.90 5.30 
New YORK, os.esuesenne 6.95 6.75 7.05 5.50 
St. Lostis.is ssecceueereen 4.12% 4.12% 4.05 4.30 
N Yorks c.0s0s ote eee 4.20 4.20 4.10 4.45 
N York. -s iginkd eos neeee 43.40 43.40 42.15 41.70 
Hallett, New York.. 7.75 7.75 7.37% 8.75 
00-lb. box, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.54 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per too lb., 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
o, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; New Or- 
Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on 

s, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 
i sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and 

( on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


iohter 5c. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
ide, 1.20c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
ns prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


ular plates, tank steel or conformin 
specifications for structural steel date 


Valent 


to manufacturers’ 
February 6, 1903, 
in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in, wide and 

to but not including 6 in, wide, are base. 
tes up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 
considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 lb. per square 
base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
quare foot down to the weight of 3-16 in. take the price 


overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
erican Steel Manufacturers, 


Cents per Ib. 
der % in, to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 


t CUBS ..occcciedueaveb eben bb ke eabewns tere asus .10 
s under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 
inder No: 8 to and including No. 9.......... 25 
inder No. 9 to and including No. 10.......... 30 
s under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ 40 
es (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 
nN length «cvs inh onus wines dike beh eeeenns ee 10 
circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
nd gange ‘steel. . sis usp bias ss omke nes Vere .10 
M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel...........- .20 
ttom steel ... adanaweed vad & ce eaidiibaes a alee om .30 
Steel. ....a0 0) dda eek wie oe Ss Rennes nme iis 40 
ive firebex  atethia so .<\ a buss ccamamaedea «ca 0m .50 
over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive........... 05 
s over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......,.. .10 
ver 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive....... at! a 
ver 120 in. up to 125 in., inelusive.......... 35 
ts over 125 in, up to 130 in., imclusive.......... .50 
Ver 130 im. vvivisik vines che sot seweeeanauey nee 1.00 
lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- ie 
ve "eee eee eee eee eee . 
zg to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- pS. 
g to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 


ge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 

$25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 

days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 

jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. Car- 

's to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. 

ne zed barb wire, to jobbers, $1.90; painted, $1.60. 
ils, to jobbers, $1.60. 

‘ollowing table gives the prices to retail mer- 


ds, 
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chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, per 100 Lb. 


Nos. 0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ...$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
Galvanized 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 32.60 2.70 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 


% in. and over, 1.20c. Other shapes and sizes are 
quoted as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 
pane: Weere8s ti... us Saveha cv cgbas wakesnet 1.25 to 1.30 
Eeeeeisavee: 38 lotic s sos Dic ei ds yx oieiasseedad 1.25 to 1.30 
Papeete GIR. sik vnc Says sdb en teeiataeas 1.25 to 1.30 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 


% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


CONE Ss 54 ROG oc ooo oceans bewmase Vanes. 1.25 to 1.30 
Sete, BB BOGS Wi ha Fe cwin coe te ahdaveoses o% 1.25 to 1.30 
pe ee rr ey Pye ry ae 1.20 to 1.25 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 

full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.25 to 1.30 
Deck beams and bulb angles... .......s.eeee00- 1.50 to 1.55 
Eland rail 0608 ..o.ccnvticcccdoW sgn nce vastus vet 2.05 to 2.20 
Checkered and corrugated plates.............. 2.05 to 2.20 


Sheets.— Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows: 


Biue Annealed Sheets. 
Cents per Ib. 


Mees S 00 Gioia iveh di cess Ce eee enters 1.20 to 1.25 
amt: 9 atid Wis bccs dcbuncucseuteewenveeeses 1.30 to 1.35 
Woe, 11) am ABs civics oc Bene Veadenteeuemaers 1.35 to 1.40 
eee... 13. a 1G ie oo ie ees ce nee ee ae 1.40°to 1.45 
Nee. 25° aah 26. secs dink 00. hd eee hee eee 1.50 to 1.55 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

One-Pass. Three Pass. 
Was; 10 teh Adv eseesins eS A eee eee oe 
Ge: 19: OGG BA ieicac vscernee [ee tee). vals eae 
Noa) 35: 00d 236. ..6devccuenwes 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
Mee 37 SIRs... Saud sess cee 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
Nas. 22.23 ‘and 245.0064 Seve 1.70 to 1,75 1.80 to 1.85 
Woon: 25 wed. BG... ee caeus 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
PEG, Oe eae de.eUh coceveseateee 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
PO, SR. hho 0s vae ween 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
MEG TN. oe toy ea ceed bee b eke ba 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
ks SO" waKINs icdctccepseeee eae 2.10 to 2.15 

Galvanised Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

Noa 16: ett lek cciesicdentivcvancasevvensces 1.85 to 1.90 
Men. 12, XS end 16.0; i105 1. cmemeentenunaees 1.95 to 2.00 
OT ge ae * Se eee ape ere ey 
Wak TT Ow Eh cic secures tae eoed See bbe anne 40d. eee 
Noa: 22, 23 and 24... cc ccsvenccvdseee cuation dae 2.35 to 2.40 
Wee, SS GRE BO. cas iedenncsiindeescdearenas 2.55 to 2.60 
Tie ie gh guia a wh ke keh eas «be ee aa ere eee 2.70 to 2.75 
MG DE wks nc ctccevs vee ke ta cite neseeeeeee 2.85 to 2.90 
Me FO ao va va diddeeade toss senna 
Ma. 90 oo irskccecvascathde ceases: eee 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices per 
square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, with 
2\4-in. corrugations. 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets per Square. 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
ier vard ss sa $2.20 RB otvetats $2.25 $3.35 
mis tiaine $1.30 2.45 BB i ciniies 2.40 3.50 
y + er 1.40 2.50 Shins sae 2.60 3.85 
SOi rs 1.50 2.55 Bsivovis 2.85 4.15 
SS casas 1.70 2.90 1 3.80 5.40 
Bip iaaes 1.95 3.00 16. «step 4.55 6.25 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from December 1, 1911; galvanized iron 
pipe, from March 1, 1912: 


Butt Weld. 
e Steel Tro 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Me and 34 iM. .cccvevssaseds 74 54 68 49 
BoA! cic cccesseseesesnte 75 65 69 53 
ey Why cscesbeonocss tueb ben 78 68 72 59 
Vee tO DY IMs ce ss vwciedntte &1 72 75 64 
Fe SW das ccm aes cee 82 7a: 76 65 
Lap Weld 

1% and 1% in........ we 68 61 
OS Ce i tea eae hee Lee 79 72 32 63 
246) 20.4 AN es fesse ions vee c tee 81 74 74 66 
Bee 00 6 i kivecrvetesaies 80 72 73 65 
Fs Wad Bas Fes Te ee ih 78 68 71 61 
Yt Pe te eee en 55 ole 47 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
| ee ae ie |. es ree 70 60 65 $5 
Yo. ney hon ees veal oe 75 69 70 63 
Hy to 1% WM. ees ec eeceeeeds 79 73 74 65 
S: 60-3: Ava.» .gabaceesanenn 80 74 75 66 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
1 fet Uy Cis oy cope eeneee as aes 66 60 
gl Miers aie ake ee eee af . a ¢ 
PRE RO Bod oe ce btieiwee eee 
4u oe i Nek i. . 2 ae ee euaee 77 71 72 65 
A ee PP yoper reer chee 70 65 $5 
9 tog 12 im... +. dees even ees 65 55 ao. 50 
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Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


A a Di in a Ce 65 59 60 52 
ZC he 8 FAS eae, 68 62 63 55 
I > em Haka 4d kts wd 70 64 65 57 


Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


DAMEN Fie cali na ek eee Bale 66 60 61 $2 
2% 


DWM Rett. a taces tose 68 62 63 57 
Sun Oh Oh. t oes tenes wes 67 61 62 56 
te Ode, icndain, coke: 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed, 


Will be sold at two (2) 
points lower basing (higher 
price) than merchants’ or 
card weight pipe. Butt or 
lap weld as specified. 

The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing higher price) than the above discounts. 


2% to 4 in...... Lap Weld 
0 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron, 


tae we ae See 65 O46 EE S56 on v0 5 bas econ 48 
Bek Rs Ln dak s cna Sica hen 67% B96. OO DEG Bis cwedc tacts ease 50 
Sak: OOO Bcd 's «di teen os 72% eG: MM tricwnn Ras ave ke ue 55 
ES Yo eh ee ee 75 206 60. DO os os ee rekeis an 60 
DOP Bi acs adess Suge wu deg 67% Loeeenotive and _ steamship 


FOE OG Fa45 cis Sedans sed 65 special grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

23% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 
PirtspurcH, Pa., April 17, 1912. 

Owing to the higher prices asked on nearly all kinds 
of finished iron and steel, the amount of new business 
now being placed is only fairly large. Local steel com- 
panies*are adhering firmly to their higher prices and 
one is quoting steel bars, plates and shapes for Chicago 
delivery based on 1.15c. for steel bars and 1.20c. for 
plates and shapes Pittsburgh, plus the full rate to Chi- 
cago, 18c. per 100 Ib. Most of them are booked up 
practically solid on finished material for second quarter 
and have a good deal sold into third quarter. Prices of 
pig iron are firm and there is a fair amount of new 
inquiry. Large sales of sheet bars in the Youngstown 
district are reported to have been made and at higher 
prices than were ruling a.month or two ago. As yet, 
little new business on sheets has been placed at the 
higher prices, consumers being pretty well covered for 
some time ahead. Relatively high prices are still being 
paid for prompt deliveries of furnace coke, but the 
supply is better and it is probable that top prices have 
been reached. A moderate amount of scrap is moving 
from dealers to consumers and prices are strong. The 
whole situation looks good over the next quarter at 
least, and there are indications that higher prices on 
steel bars, plates and shapes and one or two other lines 
of finished material will soon be announced. The out- 
put of pig iron, steel and finished material in this district 
is heavier than ever before, and the present rate of pro- 
duction promises to keep up through the second quar- 
ter. Only four blast furnaces in the district are idle, 
and two of these are likely to start this month. 


Pig Iron.—New inquiry has been rather quiet, as 
most consumers have bought heavily and are pretty 
well covered through the second quarter. A large steel 
casting interest is credited with having bought about 
10,000 tons of basic iron for last half delivery on the 
basis of $13, Valley furnace. The Pittsburgh Malleable 
Iron Company, affiliated with the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, has closed for about 1000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer for second quarter at about $13.25, Valley 
furnace. The Republic Iron & Steel Company is now 
quoting $11, Birmingham, on No. 2 foundry iron for 
third quarter and $11.50 for fourth quarter. The Car- 
negie Steel Company blew in last week its No. 2 Isa- 
bella furnace on basic iron, No. 1 now being on basic 
and Nos. 2 and 3 on Bessemer. This company is now 
operating 51 out of 59 blast furnaces, one Columbus 
stack having had an accident which put it out for re- 
pairs, Sales of 500 to 600 tons No. 2 foundry iron for 
second quarter delivery are reported on the basis of 
$13.25, Valley furnace, and a sale of 500 tons of forge 
iron at $12.75, Valley furnace. We quote: Bessemer, 
$14.25; basic, $13 to $13.25; malleable Bessemer, $13 ‘to 
$13.25; No. 2 foundry, $13.25, and gray forge, $12.75, all 
at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh 
district being 90c. a ton. 

(By Telegraph.) The Colonial Steel Company has 
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bought 5000 tons of basic iron for delivery ver the 
remainder of the year at equal to about $1; Valley 
furnace. The iron does not come from the Valley py 
from a nearby furnace which has a freight rate of 450. 
to Colona, Pa., where the plant of the Colonial Com. 
pany is located. A local steel casting company has 
bought 600 tons of standard Bessemer pig iron for 
prompt delivery at a little under $14.25, Valley furnace. 


Steel Billets and Sheet Bars.—The local market op 
steel is very firm and the Youngstown mills are now 
quoting higher prices. Signs are multiplying that be- 
fore long there will be a shortage in the supply of steel, 
Sales of sheet bars aggregating 8000 to 10,000 tons on 
the basis of about $20.50, Youngstown, are reported. 
Shipments of billets and sheet bars by the mills this 
month promise to be fully as heavy as in March. We 
quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Bessemer and open-hearth pjl- 
lets, $20; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $21; 
axle billets, $25; forging billets for general forging 
purposes, $28. Prices f.o.b. Youngstown are: Bessemer 
and open-hearth billets, $19.50 to $20; Bessemer and 
open-hearth sheet bars, $20.50 to $21. 

Ferromanganese.—Prices of English 80 per cent. 
have been advanced $2.50 per ton, and importers are 
now quoting on the basis of $43.50, Baltimore. A sale 
of about 50 tons to a Sharon consumer was made last 
week at $41, Baltimore, but as high as $46 is now offered 
for prompt, which is very scarce. The freight rate 
for delivery from Baltimore to the Pittsburgh district 
being $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—Sales of several carloads, or about 50 
tons, for prompt shipment, have been made at the full 
price of $70, delivered. Nearly all consumers are cov- 
ered, new inquiry being light and only for small lots. 
We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 100 tons at $70; over 
100 tons to 600 tons, $69, and over 600 tons, $68, Pitts- 
burgh. The lower grades are ruling at about $20 for 10 
per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.b. 
cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. 

Wire Rods.—New inquiry is very light. In some 
cases shipments on contracts have been held up, and it 
is stated that these consumers have been offered rods at 
slightly lower prices than are named in their contracts. 
We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $25, 
Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—New demand is quiet. We quote best 
grades of muck bar, made from all pig iron, at $28.50 to 
$20, delivered at buyer’s mill in the Pittsburgh district. 

‘$kelp.—A sale of 1000 tons of narrow grooved steel 
skelp for April and May delivery is reported on the 
basis of 1.12%c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. Prices are firm and 
slightly higher. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.12/2¢. 
to 1.15¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.17/2c. to -1:20c.; grooved 
iron skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. 
to 1.65c., all for delivery at buyer’s mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Steel Rails —No orders of moment for standard sec- 
tions have been placed with the local mill recently, and 
new business in light rails is not as large as 1t was some 
time ago, due to the higher peices now quoted. New 
orders and specifications for light rails received by the 
Carnegie Steel Company in the past week amounted to 
about 2000 tons. We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per |b. 
and rails as follows: Standard sections, 1.25c. per |b.; 8 
and 10-Ib. light rails, 1.29%c.; 12 and 14-Ib., 1.20¢.; 16 and 
20-Ib., 1.15¢.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-Ib., 1.10c., in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. : y 

Structural Material—The McClintic-Marshal!l Con- 
struction Company -has taken about 300 tons tor car 
shops for the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del., and about 325 tons for,new buildings 
for the Struthers-Wells Company, Warren, Pa. Plans 
have been made for an addition to the Fort Pitt Hotel 
in this city, which will take about 500 tons. The two 
local mills rolling structural steel are adhering firmly to 
1.20c., and for small lots are said to be quotimg 1.25c. 

Plates.—The Atlantic Coast Line has placed 190 
wooden box cars with steel underframes with the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and is reported to be in the 
market for 2000 more. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
ordered 2700 passenger cars from the Pressed Stee! Car 
Company and 20 from the Standard Steel Car gg 
pany. The city of Pittsburghyis buyimg 300 tons . 
steel plates to be rolled into pipe and the order e 
likely go to the Carnegie Steel Company. Local plate 
mills are filled up with work, the Carnegie Steel — 
pany not promising deliveries inside of six weeks, w ‘or 
the Cambria Steel Company will not accept orders ! : 
sheared plates for delivery inside of four weeks. Wit 
orders already booked and business in sight, they we 
assured of full operation up to July 1 at least. 
quote % in. and heavier plates firm at 1.20¢., Pittsburs”- 


. 
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___\'nder date of April 11, the American Sheet 
+e Company sent out new price lists on sheets 
oze. for No. 28 black and 3c. for No. 28 gal- 
t is practically sold up on sheets through 
| quarter and is now accepting business for 
third quarter at the prices nafmed. The in- 
-heet mills are also firmer in their ideas as to 
18sc. on No. 28 black is now absolute min- 
he market, while on nearly all new business 
eing obtained. Specifications on contracts 
ery heavy, and shipments this month promise 
y as large as in March, which was a record 
\Ve quote No. 28 black at 1.90c. to 1.95c. and 
lvanized at 2.90c. to 3c. f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 
Tin Plate—In view of the advance in, prices of 
de by the leading interest, some in the trade 
that an advance in prices of tin plate in the 
ture is not unlikely. Practically all the mills are 
close to 100 per cent. of capacity, very heavy 
ions being received from consumers. Manufac- 
ijidently look for thé heaviest trade in tin plate 
mer that has ever been known. New demand 
; consumers afe covered, and on the inquiries 
lots that are coming out from $3.30 to $3.40 
, box 14 x 20 coke plates is quoted. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Prices on steel bars are very 
| the Carnegie Steel Company announces that 
| 20 it will advance its price to 1.20c, Pittsburgh. 
lvance notice is given in order to allow customers 
place their contracts at 1.15¢., on which basis the 
pany will receive orders up to the date named. The 
; & Laughlin Steel Company is quoting for deliv- 
the CHicago district at f.1§c., Pittsburgh, plus 
freight, which makes 1.33c., Chicago. The new 
nd is fairly heavy, while specifications against con- 
are coming in very freely. There is a fair de- 
r iron bars and mills report that good-sized 
tions are being received from car builders. We 
steel bars at 1.15¢., which is minimum of the 
ket, and common iron bars at 1.25c., maker’s mill, 
tshurgh. Effective Tuesday, April 16, the Republic 
n & Steel Company advanced itS price on steel bars 
minimum, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, and states that it 
t shade this price. 
Hoops and Bands.—Mills report a fairly active de- 
nd for hoops and bands and state that specifications 
ontracts are coming in better than for some 
We quote steel bands firm at 1.15¢c., with 
s as per the steel bar card, and hoops at 1.25¢. to 
, fL.o.b., Pittsburgh. 
Rivets—The new demand and specifications against 
s have grown heavier and makers are booking 
deal of new business. We quote structural riv- 
at 1.45c to 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. to 
p .b., Pittsburgh. 
Shafting—In spite of a much stronger demand for 
ting and also much heavier specifications against 
acts, prices have not as yet shown any advance, 
ne tone of the market is stronger and makers 
e they will be able to get better figures in the 
iture. We continue to quote cold rolled shafting 
7 per cent. off in carload and larger lots and 62 per 
in small lots delivered in base territory. 
Merchant Steel—The new demand is heavier and 
( ations against contracts are also coming in more 
Shipments this month promise to be larger than 
ne month for a long time. Prices are firm and 
‘te: Iron finished tire, 14 x %-in. and larger, 
se: planished tire, %-in. and larger, 1.35¢.; chan- 
. % and f-in., 1.65c.; toe calk, 1.70c., base; 
h shoe, 1.25¢.; concave or convex, I.55c.; ctitter 
red or bent, 2.15¢.; spring steel, 1.75¢.; ma- 
teel, smooth finish, 1.50c., all f.0.b. at mill. 
Spelter.—The market has been quiet and prices are 
. easier, We quote prime grades of Western at 
-.. Pittsburgh, 
Railroad Spikes.—Prices are firmer. Railroads are 
“cllying quite liberally against contracts. We quote 
spikes in base sizes at $1.40. per 100 |b., f.o.b., 
Qn. 
Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
showing betterment as the season advances, 
cations against contracts are also coming in 
ly. While the mills are reported as adhering 
51.60 for wire nails, some of the jobbers who 
's In stock bought at lower prices are slightly 
‘his price. The spring trade in wire and wire 
~ season will not be as heavy as anticipated and 
demand in May is likely to show a falling off. 
‘c wire nails at $1.60; cut nails, $1.50; galvanized 
‘ce, $1.90; painted, $1.60; annealed fence wire, 
galvanized fence wire, $1.70. f.o.b., Pittsburgh, 
ns, freight added to point of delivery. 
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Merchant Pipe—The California Pipe Line Company 
has placed an order with the National Tube Company 
for 158 miles of 8-in. line pipe and 30 miles of 6-in. 
The Medina Natural Gas Company has placed an order 
for 12 miles of 12-in. line pipe with Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., Inc. Several other large gas and oil lines are in 
the market and are likely to be placed in the near 
future. A local mill has also taken 12 to 15 miles of 
4-in. for delivery in Canada. The new demand for 
merchant pipe is showing some increase and local mills 
report that orders booked so far this year are consid- 
erably larger than in the same period last year. Reg- 
por + apie on iron and steel pipe arte being main- 
ained. 


Boiler Tubes.—Railroads are specifying quite free- 
ly against contracts for locomotive thbes placed some- 
time ag@ but no large new business is in the market. 
The new demand for merchant tubes is only fair and 
prices cOntinue to rule very low. 


Iron and Steel Scrap—The local market is decid- 
edly firm. Consumers are willing to contract for ma- 
terial at to-day’s prices but dealers are not anxious to 
sell short, believing that the whole line is about due 
for an advance. Most local dealérs are now holding 
heavy steel scrap at $13.25, with consumers bidding 
$13 and not getting much at that price. Sales of 2000 
to 2500 tons of heavy steel scrap are reported in the 
past week at $13 to $13.10 delivered. -We also note a 
sale of 300 tons of cast iron borings at $9.50 delivered. 
Dealers are quoting as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 
* burgh delivery 


NG. 5, SORES: COE iv dws 045s Cab canes do saes 2.75 to 13.00 
OG. 2 SOUS CE wae wen owues aes Raa 10.75 to 11.00 
Bundled sheet serap f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pitteburgh Gidtgict csc icrsicccicdinddyes 11.25to 11.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin Pa. 13.25to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.75 to 12.00 
fC B MLLER ET EP eee 9.50to 9.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock.............seseseee 15.00 
OR OEY BOD eo yo dine se ceeei hetero 21.00 to 21.50 
NE AOE MOU a e's c Covers vi¥nads @bieunee 15.50 to 15.75 
RAI CONG on og ok oe sued amie etsaewee 22.00 to 22.50 
ee eS eee or my er 11.50 to 11.75 
BG, 2 WO WOTED occ ees cccpueccaedes 8.00to 8.25 
ee ONE WEEE SL pee eab ee keh edrd wee wees 43.00 to 13.25 
“Ce Ti PONE fo Sib se 6 vis as Capek ime es 9.50to 9.75 
*Machine shop turnings......... kia ae 9.75 to 10.00 
Ore terre oe 14.00 to 14.25 
Cree St GR. vas shcdes soe eh ated a eeu 14.50to 14.75 
Ee 5 WHOM WONG NS aa in Peeks es 13.00 to 13.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings................. 10.25 to 10.50 
WOE WUE ci chai codecs <CkR A eaweeres 9.50 to 9.75 





* *These prices are f.o.b. cafs at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 
+Shipping point. 


Coke.—The supply of furnace and foundry coke is 
getting larger and it is believed that top prices have 
about been reached. Sales of 8000 to 10,000 tons of 
standard grade furnace coke for prompt shipment have 
been made in the past week at prices ruling from $2.60 
to $2.65 per net ton at oven. Spot 72-hour foundry 
coke is held at $2.75 to $2.90 at oven. Several large in- 
quiries for furnace coke for shipment over the last half 
are in the market, but so far none of this business has 
been closed. The output in the Upper and Lower Con- 
nellsville regions last week was 415,464 net tons, an in- 
crease over the previous week of about 2500 tons and 
the heaviest output in any one week in these two rfe- 
gions for several years. We quote standard grades of 
prompt furnace coke at $2.60 to $2.65 and best makes 
of 72-hour foundry coke at $2.75 to $2.90 per net ton 
at oven for spot. 


Chicago 
Cureaco, Itt., April 16, ror. 


In practically every direction the local market ex- 
hibits a buying activity in aces degree. 
soundness of the price advances which have been made 
and are being made is attested by the stimulating in- 
fluence they are having upon the situation. With re- 
spect to bars in particular, the announcement that an 
advance of $1 a ton from the present basis of 1.15¢. 
yy coats likely ig a mote than a 
mild form of interest on part of imp t manu- 
facturers. Some tonnage has siready been placed under 
contract. On shapes and plates siege delivered’ 
prices have practically disappeared and all of the lead- - 
ing mills in making quotations have the 
Pittsburgh basis 0! 1.20¢ fr 
and sales continue to be 
Railroads are pushing their 
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fastenings and the inquiry for cars is heavy. The pig 
iron market was featured by sales in this territory es- 
timated to total in the neighborhood of 70,000 tons, with 
inquiries remaining unplaced aggregating nearly 20,000 
tons additional. Prices for old material continue to ad- 
vance notwithstanding the level of the Chicago market 
is higher than in any of the surrounding territory and 
despite the undoubted quantity of scrap about to be 
moved into consuming centers. 


Pig Iron.—Purchases of Northern and Southern pig 
iron at Chicago, but not entirely for distribution in 
Chicago territory proper, totaled in. the neighborhood 
of 70,000 tons in the past week. The leading radiator 
interest purchased between 30,000 and 40,000 tons, Im- 
plement interests,of Moline completed their buying for 
the last half begun about two weeks ago, with total 
purchases aggregating 15,000 tons and consisting of 
9000 tons of malleable Bessemer and 6000 tons of South- 
ern foundry, the purchases being divided among several 
furnaces. A large steel foundry interest bought for its 
Alliance, Ohio, plant 10,000 tons and one of the leading 
carbuilders took 2000 tons of foundry iron. Inquiries 
from an Indiana plow company and a Wisconsin stove 
manufacturer for 1000 to 2000 tons for last half délivery 
are examples of pending inquiry which totals nearly 
20,000 tons. A local inquiry for 2000 tons of basic noted 
two weeks ago has been placed with a local furnace. 
In view of the decidedly firm attitude of Southern 
furnaces, whose minimum quotation even for prompt 
shipment appears to be $10.75, Birmingham, with $11 
asked for last half shipment, the irregularities and 
weakness of local irons are somewhat surprising. There 
is evidence that desirable orders can be placed on the 
basis of $14 f.o.b. furnace, although prices below $14, 
such as have been made within the past fortnight, seem 
less likely of being made. For the less desirable .busi- 
ness quotations as high as $14.50 at the furnace are 
being made with a degree of firmness. We quote for 
Chicago delivery, except for local irons, which are f.o.b. 
furnace, the following prices on prompt shipments: 


Late Supetior charcoal. . .. 2.06500 ..s.ccnss $15.75 to $16.50 
a Northern coke foundry No. 1...........+.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............. 14.00 to 14.25 
REN CUNO. DUD Deis ascccscs cece cseus anuehas 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 15.35to 15.85 
Southern coke, No, 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 15.10 to 15.35 
Se: | BOD, Bes 5c oc ccee tas sees ves 14.85to 15.10 
MGR UE cg ko a wh: 0.0's bo 69K 0 6.0. 0 ue eee 14.35 
SE ON SE ee Pee eee ree re 13.85 
NE es 6a cn Mean bt wiih os 2 Ne 6 Cae 13.85 
ER oo a Sin ielee png pS ce 28 aeEs ene 14.00 
re ee aks cars Eas e's ane aame eas 16.75 
ee OLN cities wit bsp aaaae sede s sek enaeeees 14.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail purchases by West- 
tern roads continue to mount upward. The Northern 
Pacific has awarded 5000 tons each to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company and the Cambria Steel Company. The 
placing of the rail business of the Harriman lines is ex- 
pected promptly. There is also an active specification 
on the part of the railroads for track fastenings. We 
quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 1.60c., base; 
track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c., base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago; standard. section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 
1.25¢., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 
1.20c. to 1.25c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.25c. to 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.30¢. 
to 1.35c¢.; 8 Ib., 1.35c. to 1.40¢.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chi- 
cago. 


Structural Material_—It is estimated that inquiries 
are pending which will result in the purchase of nearly 
50,000 cars. The more important of these include that 
for the Harriman lines for 8500 cars and of the Santa 
Fe for 3700. The general impression is that both sys- 
tems will buy a considerably larger number than the in- 
quiry calls for. Both the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are building cars in 
their own shops, the latter about 2000 steel underframe 
box cars. Car orders in smaller lots from almost every 
railroad of importance aggregate a large total, and 
specifications providing for the structural shapes to 
cover continue in a steady stream to the mills. It is 
estimated that the principal local mill booked in the 
past week more than double its possible output. The 
buying of shapes for architectural purposes is in fairly 
good volume and emanates from an aggregate of small 
fabricating contracts. Contracts of this éharacter noted 


; the past week include 247 tons for the United States 


Yards and Transit Company, awarded to the Modern 
Steel Structural Company; 730 tons for the Crocker Es- 
tate Building at San Francisco to the American Bridge 
Company; 330 tons to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany for the Illinois Dredging & Construction Com- 
pany. The Erie Railroad Company awarded the con- 
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tract for 2300 tons of steel for a coal stora 


: 3 ge plant 
Hammond, Ind. The increasing firmness oi prices for 
plain material has brought about the abandi ment of 
the Chicago delivered prices which have been in effec 


since the inception of the open market on stee! products 
and the prevailing quotations are now based on the 
Pittsburgh price of 1.20c. plus the freight. \\e quote 
Chicago delivery, mill shipment, for plain materia) 


1:38c., and from store, 1.60c. 


Plates.—Carbuilding, both in progress and in Pros- 
pect, maintains the plate situation at the mills in a welj 
filled condition. Prices show increasing firmness. and 
the minimum quotation is now 1.20c., Pittsburgh, with 
reports of an advance of $1 a ton above this price for 
the near future. We quote for Chicago delivery, mijj 
shipment, 1.38c., and from store, 1.60c. : 


Sheets.—The local market on sheets hardly supports 
the advances of $2/a ton on black and galvanizedsap. 
nounced from Pittsburgh as effective April 11. Local 
prices, while they are working in the direction of higher 
levels, may still be quoted as a week ago. The revision 
of differentials on flat galvanized sheets, in accordance 
with which No. 17 gauge is. grouped with Nos. 18 to 21. 
and No. 22 gauge is grouped with No. 24, was imme- 
diately adopted. New business continues very satisfac- 
tory, and the strong position occupied by sheet bars evi- 
dences the requirements of the mills. We quote Chi- 
cago prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill, No. 28 
black sheets, 2.08c. to 2.13c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.08. to 
3.18c.; No. to blue annealed, 1.53c. to 1.58c. Prices from 
store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95c.: No. 28 
black, 2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.45c. 


Bars.—The decided firmness of the steel bar market 
on the basis of 1.15c. Pittsburgh, and the expected ad- 
vance to the basis of 1.20c. April 20, have brought to 
light what promises to be an active buying campaign. 
Implement manufacturers are beginning to skirmish 
in the interest of their next year’s requirements and a 
small tonnage has already been placed at 1.15c. Bar 
mills are not lending particular encouragement to the 
movement. Bar iron likewise is being held more 
strongly and prices are generally 50c. a ton higher. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 
1.33c.; bar iron, I.15c. to 1.20c.; hard steel bars, rolled 
from old rails, 1.20c. From store: Soft steel bars, 
1.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. 


Old Material.—Prices here continue to advance not- 
withstanding comparison shows them to be on a no- 
ticeably higher level than the market in neighboring 
centers. To an extent this unusual situation has in- 
fluenced a movement of scrap into Chicago from points 
which are usually an outlet for local material. The 
quantity of scrap which is yet to be moved in from 
outlying districts also adds to the apparent insecurity 
of present quotations. At the same time the limited 
quantities at present available in their relation to melt- 
ers’ demands continue to establish higher values. The 
offer of scrap by the Santa Fe system noted last week 
was watched with considerable interest in view of the 
large quantities of old material held by this railroad 
but no sales were made from the list. New offerings 
of railroad scrap include 200 tons by the New York 
Central Lines, 300 tons by the Chicago & Alton and 
about 14,000 tons by the Baltimore & Ohio. We quote. 
for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 





Old 400s" 9OiB® |. &ox0 6 wh picwalee naive eRe $15.25 to $15.75 
Old steel. raila; rerolling... <6... 256i. tales 12.75 to 13.29 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......sese-e+- 11.75 to 12.2) 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to ite 

SAMBCUOR Sods cio ao ev aes ste cwne Oe eee? 24.0( 
Cle tor WRENS foicaiss) ine is se eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy melting .steel scrap.........+.++s05 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 11.50 to 1” 
Shovetitar Gee ss caus cet ees ti iekh oe Veh 11.00 to thee 
Steel axle tdfOMee SINS Fis so vis's 2 esse pen 9.50 to 10.00 

Per Net Ton. 

Iron angles and splice bars.............0+- $13.75 to $14.25 
Iron ‘aa bars and transoms 14.50 to o 
Steck: angle Davee s . 3. i scay ss veixae oy 11.00 to 11.30 
ee ee eorer rrr i 19.25 to ian 
Ce Ge . Re ST TERT eee -+ 16.00 to 16.22 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ... 56.5600. .Wee eee 12.25 to 12-72 
No. 2 railroad wrought..........-+++esse+: 11.25 to 11.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers..........+++++ 10.75 to ne 
Stee eerieies os opus take pee cs ohh ae 11.00 to 4 
Locomotive tires, smooth ...........++.+++ 13.00 to 13-2. 
Machine shop turnings ............++0ee8- 7.25 to 0 
Cast and mixed borings...........--seese: 6.50 to 050 
No. 1. BuGhOlng ©. aics's oss ce ceive seen cannes 10.00 to” 10.20 
No. 2 Deshelinng 4.06 60s 065 saves oes eae 7.25to 152 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings..... 7.75 to 13:30 
Boiler punchingS ........+eeeeeeeeeeneetes 13.00 to 12:30 
No. 1° CASt SCFEP overs pense ceresceesecnes 12.00 to 10.30 
Stove plate and light cast scrap........--- 10.00 to 11.73 
Railroad malleable ........-.eeeseeeeeees 11.25 to sd 
Agricultural malleable .....6...+0004eee00% 10.00 to “9 30 


Pipes and MUGS cise ese cssccecinvns seees 9.00 to 








Not 
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roducts.—The improvement in sales of wire 
is far in April gives promise of a much bet- 

for the mills than was true of March. 
firm, with an indication of following the 
ipward course of the market. We continue 
s follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, 

:; wire nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 

-alvanized, $2.08; polished staples, $1.83; gal- 
2.13, all Chicago. 

Iron Pipe—The placing of large orders for 
ipe continues to be less extensive than had 
pated. The letting by the city of Milwaukee 
ns is noted, the successful bidder being the 

states Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

pany also took small lots of pipe at Saginaw 
iiac, Mich. At Bay City a small tonnage was 
vetween the Lynchburg Foundry Company and 
low & Co. We quote as follows, per net ton, 

\Vater pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. 
$24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16, 1912. 
ithstanding the somewhat higher range of 


1 most iron and steel products the volume of 


ness 


ry 


has been well maintained. Sales of low grade 
irons have been comparatively large, usually at 


prices. Steel making irons have also been more 


‘lates and billets have been in good demand, 


tructural material and bars have been a shade qui- 


| ( 


1 f 
ad to 


len 
ie@m 


tinue 


ip of the market prices are being readily ob- 
r ordinary run of business. Coke is still in ac- 
and, particularly prompt furnace grades, which 
scarce. Old material is strong. No. 1 “heavy 


r steel scrap has been sold as high as $13.50, de- 


ered 


re 


ferromanganese is now quoted at $43.50, sea- 


, for second half shipment.. 


Iron Ore.—Recent sales. of Lake ore to merchant 
furnaces in this district will probably not aggregate 


ere 


tal 


000 tons. A like tonnage is estimated to have 


<en by several steel works furnaces, although 


} this was not purchased in what might be con- 


j 
a 


as the open market. At least one consumer is 


rstood to be still negotiating for a moderate quan- 


Th 
rl 


tor 
ons 


Si¢ 
l 


e foreign ore market is practically at a stand- 
ie recently reported cancellation of some 30,- 
of Swedish ore was readily absorbed on the 
le. No Swedish ore is now being offered in 


rket. Importations during the week were con- 
Cuban ore, of which 10,390 tons was bought in. 


Pig Iron—While the movement in the higher foun- 


1 
( 


les continues on a rather narrow basis low 
nm has been more active. Sales of pipe making 
ave been particularly good, with several con- 
till in the market. One sale of 3000 tons and 
't 1000 tons, the latter at $14.50, delivered, have 


ide to one Delaware River consumer, while 


lots of off grade iron have also been moved. 


\irginia cast iron pipe makers have bought an agegre- 


gy 


to 


4 


000 tons of Virginia pipe iron, mostly at $12.50, 
although higher grades were taken at $12.75 
here is a growing scarcity of both Northern 


rginia low grade iron. In the higher grades of 
Pennsylvania foundry iron few sales in excess 


‘ 
( 


ms are reported, the majority of transactions 


»een in small lots for prompt shipment at $15 to 
clivered, for standard No. 2 X. In instances as 


s 8 


I 


5.50 has been paid. Sales of No. 2 X Virginia 


cn larger, particularly for New England deliv- 


rs taking on lots ranging from 500 to 1500 tons 


nd quarter, and in instances second and third 


(| $13, furnace; for No. 2 X. Quite a few sales 
1 lots, for prompt and second quarter, have 


n sold to consumers in this district. Southern 


ron tor third quarter delivery has been sold in 
‘ots to local consumers at $11, Birmingham, 
2 foundry. While there is a comparatively 
\iry for the general foundry grades prospective 
ow some hesitancy in closing, while producers 


‘orcing business, in view of the general market 
> as well as the uncertainty of the coke supply. 


mall lots of rolling mill forge iron have been 
ual to $14.50, delivered here, with moderate 
“tll before the trade. There has been some 
‘vement in steel making pig iron, one transac- 
‘ing between 4000 and 5000 tons of basic iron 
S15, delivered, being reported. Central Penn- 
‘cel makers, who have had inquiries out, have 
o it is stated, for any important tonnage. 

asic are not anxious to sell at the present 


- 
basis of prices, and name, in instances, $15.50, delivered, 
for third quarter shipment, which consumers are not 
yet willing to pay. Some 4500 to 5000 tons of standard 
low phosphorus iron have been sold, upward of 2000 
tons being for delivery in this district and about the 
same tonnage for Western shipment. These sales in- 
volve prompt second and third quarter shipments and 
were practically all on the basis of $19.50, delivered 
here. Deliveries on all grades are being taken freely, 
with a consequent decrease in stocks, and the market 1s 
strong. The production of basic iron will be slightly in-. 
creased in the near future, as the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Company expects to blow in its new No. 3 Heck- 
scher furnace April 22, keeping its present active stack 
in operation. The following range of quotations is 
named for standard brands, for near future delivery in 
buyers’ yards in this district: 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X_ foundry...$15.00 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain 14.75 to 15.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry 15.75 to 
Virginia No. 2 plain 15.25 to 
Gray forge . 
Basic 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus...........0+0000+ 19.50 to 19.75 
Ferroalloys.—Eighty per cent. ferromanganese for 
second half delivery is now being generally quoted at 
$43.50, Baltimore, but little business is passing. Prompt 
lots have been sold at $45.50 to $46, and in one instance 
$50 is reported to have been paid. Prompt lots, less 
than carloads, bring as high as $55. Baltimore. A sale 
of a small lot of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon has been made 
at $70, delivered. Furnace ferrosilicon, ranging from 
10 to II per cent., is quoted at $23.80 to $24.80, delivered. 


Billets. —A very satisfactory demand for both rolling 
and forging billets is noted. Mills in the East are oper- 
ating close to capacity. Specifications are coming out 
freely and a good volume of inquiry for moderate lots is 
reported. Prices are firmly maintained, with slight pre- 
miums paid for certain grades of forging billets. Quo- 
tations for basic open-hearth rolling billets range from 
$22.40 to $23.40, and forging billets, $26.40 to $28.40, de- 
livered in this vicinity. 

Plates.—The demand continues unabated. Eastern 
mills are receiving a number of fairly good sized orders 
for various classes of plates, while specifications have, 
in instances, been in excess of the normal production 
rate. Few contracts are being-entered, as makers are 


not anxious for this class of business, and, when taken, 


they rarely cover delivery beyond the second quarter. 
On the general run of business, 1.35c., delivered here, is 
readily obtained, although on desirable orders 1.30c. can 
still be done. 

Structural Material—New developments in this im- 
mediate territory have been comparatively light. The 
bulk of the demand has been for small lots of plain 
shapes, for which 1.35c., delivered here, has been read- 
ily obtained. No large lots, which would test the mar- 
ket, have come out, but 1.30c., delivered, could no doubt 
still be done on desirable orders. Fabricated structural 
work has been quiet; some small buildings have been 
contracted for, but the larger propositions on which the 
trade has been figuring are still held in abeyance. 


Sheets.—Orders show a slight decline, owing to the 
higher prices named for the general run of sheets. East- 
ern mills, however, are still receiving enough business 
to keep them engaged at full capacity, with the bulk 
of the business offered subject to prompt and near 
future shipment. Western sheets are firmer, with 2.05c. 
to 2.10c. usually quoted for No. 28 gauge, although 
Eastern mills making smooth, loose-rolled sheets ena 
obtain from %c. to “ec. per Ib. advance. 


Bars.—The adherence to the advanced price for iron 
bars has resulted in some hesitancy to place orders on 
the part of buyers, who await developments as to their 
maintenance. Some small business is moving at 1.27%%4c. 
to 1.32%c., delivered, for the ordinary grades of iron bars. 
Reports of an advance in steel bars to 1.35c., delivered 
here, are heard, although business is still being placed 
at 1.30c., delivered. 


Old Material—There has been a sharp upward 
movement in the price of No. 1 heavy melting steed 
scrap, due partly to purchases made and partly to the re- 
fusal of merchants to sell at recent quotations. 

a 1000-ton lot at $13.25 and a 5000-ton lot at $13.50 are 
reported. The market also feels the strength of addi- 
tional inquiry for this grade. The other vari- 
eties of old material have been rather quiet. Wrought 
turnings have sold at slightly higher prices, as have 
also old railroad grates and stove e. Sellers gen- 
erally are not offering material, for higher 
figures. The following range of prices about represents 
the market for prompt deliveries-in buyers’ yards, east- 
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ern Pennsylvania and nearby points, taking a freight 
rate from Philadelphia varying from 35c. to $1.35 per 
gross ton, for shipment ranging from prompt to the 
remainder .of the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. . .$13.25 to $13.75 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)........ 14.00 to .14.50 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.75to 16.00 
Re EY I ah Seckde ues os « «ds owes 6 17.00 to 17.50 
Old iron axles (mominal).............--.-- 23.00 to 23.50 
Old iron rails (mominal).................. 16.00 to 16.50 
ee i a nT oa ic ws o old 5m a vine oe 13,00 to 13.50 
. Se eee ee Tee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Weoonght em MOR. <. cae... os. -s2+++ 12.00 to 12.50 
i eR NC as Digg bec Shae nos os 4 ep KOwe 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 light iron (momimal)..............-- 7.00to 7.50 
Wronght turnings ............. vita vated 10.00 to 10.50 
SE Nn cares d ties sss ss caee ...+ 9,S0te 10.00 
I es wins 60 dc ess easinvsecee 13.75 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable (mominal)..........-.-- 11.75 to 12.25 
Grate bars, railroad ............ cacevbse a Me 2a 
ee PT Pe CETTE ine Bo. 


Coke.—The situation is stiil unsettled and furnace 
coke for prompt shipment is scarce and high in price. 
Some uncertainty still surrounds the uninterrupted sup- 
ply of this grade. In the meantime producers quote as 
high as $2.75 at oven for prompt shipment, although 
from $2.25 to $2.50 is named for deliveries over the 
second half of the year. A small movement in both 
prompt and forward foundry coke is noted, with quota- 
tions ranging from $2.60 to $3 at oven, for prompt, and 
$2.50 to $2.75 for future. The following range of prices, 
per net ton, delivered in this district, is named: 


Connellsville furnace coke..................$4.50 to $5.00 
Connellsville foundry coke.............+-0+. 4.75 to 5.25 
Mountain furmace coke ..........00ssceseee 4.10 to 4.60 
Mountain foundry coke ...........seceee0. 4.35to 4.85 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 16, 1912. 


, 

Iron Ore.—The heavy buying continued the past 
week but has now commenced to subside somewhat. 
Practically all the larger consumers have placed cone 
tracts and a very heavy tonnage has been sold. Eastern 
sales so far have not been as large as some of the sel- 
lers expected, considering the prices offered, but con- 
ditions that prevail in the East do not tend to cause con- 
sumers to do all their buying of Lake Superior ore in a 
short period as the bulk of the buying ts dene in the 
Central West. Eastern sales are looked for from time 
to time and Lake ore sellers expect to book a good 
tonnage for Eastern shipment before the season is 
over, While prices on Bessemer ores seem to be fairly 
well maintained, some cutting of loc. a ton 1s re- 
ported on non-Bessemer, sales of Old Range non-Bes- 
semer being made at $2.95 and of Mesaba non-Bessemer 
at $2.75. Some Old Range non-Bessemer that previous- 
ly has been sold with a bonus of toc. and 15c. a ton is 
being sold this year with the bonus cut off. Vessel 
carrying charges have finally been established at 4oc. 
net from the head of the lakes and 35c. from Marquette, 
or 5c. less than last year. The rate from Escanaba 
is not yet fully determined. A corresponding reduction 
would make it 25c. net, but it may be maintained at 3oc. 
net. The reduction in unloading charges will probably 
be to 1oc. from rSc. a ton. A large amount of vessel ca- 
pacity for ore shipment has been lined up in the past 
few days, and it is expected that a heavy vessel ton- 
nage will be contracted for before the present week is 
over. While vesselmen look for the busiest season they 
have ever had in the Lake trade, it is generally con- 


ceded that at the low ore rates a large share of the 
boats will be able to make little if amy money for their 
stockholders. Owing to the ice conditions it is ex- 
pected that it will be late next week before any of the 
freighters make a start. We quote ore prices as fol- 
lows: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$3.50; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesaba non- 
Bessemer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron.—A local pig iron interest has become a 
new factor in the basic market in the past few days, as 
it is understood to have sold 21,000 tons of basic to a 
Kentucky steel plant for the last half at $12.50, Cleve- 
land furnace, or $14.25 delivered. Reports also credit 
the same seller with taking on 15,000 tons of basic for 
shipment to a steel company in southern Ohio for the 
same delivery. Other Cleveland sellers show no dispo- 
sition to meet the price made, which is fully soc. under 
the ruling market. The demand for Northern foundry 
grades is more active, and considerable tonnage has 
been sold during the week for last half delivery, mostly 
at the same price that prevailed for the second quarter. 
The market is firm and in some cases sales are being 


made at an advance of 25c. over recent prices. Quota-‘ 


5, 1912 


tions for the remainder of the year for No. ioundry 
range from $13 to $13.50, northern Ohio furn ce. W. 
note the sale of 3000 tons of No. 2 foundry ¢. ; 


stove manufacturer for the last half, the | Porc. 
understood to have been $13, Cleveland furn..; The 
same buyer also took 2000 tons of silvery \ local 
stove manufacturer has bought 2000 tons of N., > ion 
dry for the last half and a Detroit stove maker i... 
tons of Northern foundry for the same delivery. ed 
demand for Southern iron is active. A leading pipe n 
terest is reported to have bought in the past t! ree weeks 


about 100,000 tons for second and third quarter deljy 
ery. We note one Ohio sale of 800 tons of No. > South. 
ern at $11, furnace, for the last half. Severa! inquirie 
are pending for lots of 500 to 1000 tons, The recent 
advance of 50c. a ton announced by Jackson County 
furnaces is not being maintained. The new price ic 
being shaded at least 25c. We quote the fo 
prices for prompt shipment and for the second 
delivered Cleveland: 


llowing 
quarter, 


Jessemer 


OND: s's ¥ 4g be 9 4S ach Maes hoon koe «ae oh eke 137 
Northeran 25a. 2 Céemeety cco... ike wcaene $13.25 13 
~woutbern Tie, 2 foQiGeP soe. iccnsscevoeeelen 15.10 15 
SSCGR DON |< woo ax cn dike Be hee ba eh ek 12.50 to 12.7 
Jackson silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........ 17.30to 17 


Coke—The scarcity of furnace grades for prompt 
shipment continues and prices range from $2.75 to $3 
per net ton at oven. Sellers look for an improvement 
in the labor situation and easier prices within a few 
days. The demand for foundry grades is light. Con- 
sumers accumulated some stocks at the time the coal 
operators were negotiating with the miners over wages 
and are now buying only what they absolutely need. 
We quote standard 72-hr. foundry coke at $2.75 to $3 
per ton. , 

Finished Iron and Steel—The market is in a very 
satisfactory condition. Current orders are coming out 
in good volume and there is good contracting for stee! 
bars, plates and structural material. Owing to the fact 
that some of the mills are 30 days or more behind in 
deliveries in some lines consumers are more inclined to 
buy for stock than they have recently been and the 
firmness of the market is making buyers eager to place 
contracts. The latter condition has brought the agri- 
cultural implement trade into the market earlier than 
usual this year and a large share of that trade in this 
territory has placed contracts during the week on the 
basis of 1.15c., Pittsburgh. Some of these contracts ex- 
tend from Jaly to July, but other sellers refuse to sell 
to the implement makers beyond January 1. The ad- 
vance to 1.20¢. on steel bars announced by the Carnegie 


Steel Company to become effective April 20 will prob- 
ably be followed by a similar advance by some of the 
independents. Mills generally are making plate and 
shape contracts to October 1 and some mills will not 
sell steel bars for a longer delivery except to the imple- 
ment trade. Plates and shapes are firm at 1.20c., Pitts- 
burgh. Leading makers have advanced sheet prices to 
1.90c. for No. 28 black and 3c. for No. 28 galvanized, 
but not sufficient business has come out to test the new 
prices. The Cambria Steel Company has taken a con- 
tract for 800 tons of 75-lb. standard section rails for a 
traction line from Cleveland to North Randall. Spring 
weather has brou;sht somé improvement to the bar tron 
trade. We quote iron bars at 1.20c., Cleveland mills. 
Old Material.—Some inquiry for heavy steel scrap 
came during the week from dealers in the Pittsburgh 
district, but the price offered, $12.75, delivered, or $11.25, 
Cleveland, was not attractive. The local demand 1s "0 
active. Cleveland mills are offering $11.50 to $11.75 for 
heavy melting steel, but dealers will sell at the latter 
price only small tonnages that they are anxious 0 
move. Generally they are holding steel scrap at S!2 
The only new railroad list out is the Norfolk & West- 
ern, which closes April 17. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleve 


land, which are unchanged, are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old eteel sails, reralling. . .... cs cccssesuce $12.25 to $12.75 
RS. ere ere yr vera so 14.00 to 14.50 
Se GOR SNOR. nok nik che c.cicdsnbycee teen 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel.........0..seeeeeuees 11.50 to nD 
Old car wheels .......... obibkac<Xiiinaenl 12.00 to 12.3 
Relaying rails, 50 Tb. and over..........-. 92.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ........5...s0 2-004 10.50 to 11.00 
Matirend imlieehe 6 occ s 000 sen0190 te cnwaet 11.50 to 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap..........-+++e+: 9.50 to 10.00 
Per Net Ton. 

kardes Gait Oeiee  . co eae dk a hae cre eee $18.50 to $19.00 
Cant: BORE i dkc dn cow dhanennkéaseaeuae 6.75 to 7.8 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 7.25 to $00 
Steel axle turmingS .......s.eeeees vedecamcapee 0 10.00 
Wo..- ¢ eS, 3 el eckscskonceeee secas 9x90 to oH 
No. 1 railroad wrought ..........«-.«.-. ~e- 11,00 to ie 
No. SOME Co. Jikan s tas ib ek cits noses eee 11.25 to Ns 
Deahie Madd S55 winds oes ss Hers. See 9.00 to 5 
Bundled tin scrap ......- eee vesees 21,00 to ik. 











Cincinnati 
rr, Onto, April 17, ror2—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig |:on.—For last half shipment, a nearby manufac- 


ased last week 21,000 tons of basic from a 
\ roducer. Aside from this sale there is noth- 
the trade in this territory. Inquiries are 
for foundry iron, it being understood that 
are fairly well covered for the next few 
nd therefore not now taking any interest in 
nditions. Conflicting reports are circulated as 
S rn iron prices. Prompt shipment quotations 
ral sellers range from $10.75 to $11, Birming- 
there are other producers who would take on 
. at $10.50, A number of small contracts have 
.ed for Southern No. 2 foundry for third quar- 
y at $10.75, Birmingham, and at $11 for fourth 
hipment. While stagnant conditions prevail 
arket just now, it is generally believed that the 
ice advance will stick. Northern foundry iron 
activity, about the largest sale reported 
an Ohio melter who has contracted to take 
, for this year’s delivery based on $13.50, Iron- 
No. 2 foundry. Hanging Rock furnaces are 
| to be maintaining this same price for spot 
iron. There is little demand for malleable, 
price remains. at $13.50, Ironton, for any ship- 
this year. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from 
‘ham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. 

ti, as follows, for prompt shipment: 


est 


ke, No. | foundry and 1 soft... .$14.25 to $14.75 

: coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.... 13,75 to 14.25 
S n coke, No. 3 foundry.......ecsese> 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern. gray fO0@Ri.\0kcks so dee Ooo een vabe 13.00 to 13.50 
silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 16.70 to 17.20 
Superior cole NG. 15 ssa ci da side 6 6,0 vte eee en 14.95 
Superior coke BlO. 2. ccc sccescctewccscensccues 14.70 

ce Superior COMO IQs Sik cisc vic cc ccd eects ceeeeanss 14.45 

, Northern. « 4:06 «dita ede tale i baie ken Ralein CUES 6 14.70 
Standard Southern car wheel..... rena Ve 25.25 to 25.50 
ke Superior car wheel....ccsesccsnesseseccvevess 19.00 


(By Mail.) 
Coke.—Consumers of both furnace and foundry coke 
having some trouble in getting shipments on time. 
s also rumored that a number of producers are not 
“ing any special efforts to ship out on contracts 
ile some time ago at*prices very much below those 
prevailing, and that they are taking advantage of 
pretext to cancel these contracts on which they are 
ng money. Contract prices in the Connellsville 
have stiffened and are now about on a par with 
shipment quotations. Furnace grades are quoted 
way from $2.35 to $2.75 per net ton at oven, and 
oke is quotable around $2.75 to $3. In the Wise 
y and Pocahontas districts prices range from foc. 
ton below the figures named, for either prompt 
eferred shipment, Very little new business is com- 


Old Material—Although prices have not weakened, 

| dealers are not su optimistic as previous reports 
indicate. The demand for scrap material, of all kinds, 

ight, although cast borings show some improvement. 
ninimum figures given below represent what buy- 
ers are willing to pay for delivery in their yards, south- 
ern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations 
the selling prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


L ed sheet. eceapi'..<> sustd bases kesakeutes $7.50to $8.00 
TON TOW. 0 acne dopinp see sia ss o.n Keen 12.25to 13.00 
Kelaying rails, 50 Ib, and Up...scececeveees 20.00 to 21.00 
Re ng steal PRUs ssid: salcwbcudene been 11.00 to 11.50 
Melting steel, rail '.s cs Ssaa caeacice eueenain 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel serap......++.sesserees 9.25to 9.75 
WHeGEE  .k2i paca wo saws Cetera 11.25 to 11.75 

Per Net Ton 
rallroed weeMit. ¢oascs cet crwaseeeee $9.75 to $10.25 
FIRE® .. oo sens She kb vache ae eae 5.50to 6.00 
TUPTIN GR. . « 0i6n'e guaasbwinele eae Manuele 5.75 to° 6.25 
St SCIED:. 06s edeeeranaaaessueeeen 10,00 to 10.50 
TOD oon 0's 61S aeRO AE PEE ee 6.50'to 7.00 
QING: pines enkcbacns eae re 15:00 to 15,50 
motive tires (smooth inside)..........- 11.25.to 11.75 
© and &GQ, . .cseckesdadeenelanmeeee 7200 to. 7.50 
le SCOP. , sinneninvicn dace Canas Ges ee 7-530 to, 8.00 
‘i tank and’ sheet serap....... 1sewon's 6.00to” 6.50 


Finished Material—So much. building construction 

M 1 delayed by weather conditions that it is quite 
the spring and summer seasons will be very 
“allsiactory omes. for structural steel fabricators. Re- 
‘Noring conerete bars. are also in. good demand. Both 
cd and black. sheets are excellent sellers just 

ih recent advances strictly. adhered to by the 
nufacturer. Steel bars are quoted at 1.15¢c. 
Local 






Pittsburgh and structural material at 1:20¢. 
m “© quotations are unchanged at r6oc, and 
spectively. 
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Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 15, 1912. 


_ Pig Iron.—aAll the news here in connection with 
pig iron this week is of a distinctly “bullish” nature. 
There have been several thousand tons sold on a 
basis of $11 for No. 2 foundry, with some sales as high 
as 1000 tons each. . Iron for prompt shipment is bring- 
ing just as much as forward delivery iron. The situ- 
ation is undoubtedly strong so far as the Southern 
producers are concerned. Low grades continue very 
scarce, with practically none available for new orders. 
There has been no change in the rate of production 
this month, and none is expected in the next 60 or 90 
days, unless it should be necessary to put out one 
or two stacks for relining. It ig expected that if the 
sale of steel rails continues good, one interest here 
may, to a large extent, withdraw from the foundry 
iron market. There have been some large sales of 
warm blast charcoal iron im the past few weeks, but 
there has been no change im the quotations for that 


iron. Prices remain as follows, f.o.b. cars furnace 

yards, Birmingham: 
No. .1 foundry and No. 1 soft........seecee0s $11.50 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft..........es004: 11.00 
NOs J GOIN i ave Svwdd caer cs these waeenes 10.50 
mk @ POORES: sic coda imeseanees ekedeee wes 10,00 
eee GOCE sv 6 iwk sod ebb beak ees 9.75 
RIUM eased wit oud ud a UES be nee 10.50 
Chgesa , 496 0.0 ee Weiss oR es tee 22.00 to 22.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A number of good inquiries are 
pending, and several smaller lots have been booked, 
running from carloads up to 1000 tons each. The 
smaller cast iron pipe makers are all fairly busy, and 
there has been some improvement in the demand for 
sanitary pipe with the opening up of the spirng 
season. Quotations on water pipe remain very firm 
on the following schedule, per net not, f.o.b. cars at 
foundries in Alabama: 4 to 6-in., $23; 8 to 12-im, $22; 
over 12-in, average, $21. 

Old Material.—No sales of any consequence have 
taken place the past week. Some old wheels ‘are 
being offered, but there has been little evidence of any 
marked interest in the scrap iron market here for 
some time. Prices continue very firm and dealers 
seem inclined now not only te hold the stocks the 7 
have but in some instances are adding on small lots 
that are picked up at good figures. There has been 
some demand for relaying rails. Dealers continue to 


quote, per gross ‘ton, f.o.b. cars at yards, Birming- 

ham, as follows: 
Old iron axles (light)....ssccececeeeeeens $12.50 to $13.00 
Old steel axles (light).....iccccceeceneeee 11.50 to 12,00 
CNG See WRIA aia icccatices oa 4s 0 0. Somueewee 11.50to 12.00 
Me: 2: Famed: WIOUNNE i 5... ke ctcndcntnedss 10.50to 11.00 
No,. 2 reditmend Wrouget 2... 6-060 oc.0.s6ers asia de we 9.00to 9:50 
Neu 1: cObeiiry. WEGNER ... Hiwis tin tes s cadence 600to 6.50 
Ne, 2 qoubity weeugel ... 0062 dk ed viciviens 5.50to 6.00 
Na.) meee <1 vo aci cece bdetestenein 8.50to 9.00 
) ee Rene ge ecm Ses 8.00to 8.50 
Tea ct WURON oo one ccccuvkecewnteepe ite 7.50t0 8.00 
Standard car wheels .......seeeceuseceeens 9.50to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate.........6...+-44+ 600to 6.51 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal producers still find 
a very good market for their production, im spite of 
the fact that at this season prices are usually much 
lower. Quite an effort has been made in past 
few months to {introduce Alabama coal into new 
fields, and it is therefore finding a wider market than 
for many years. While the prices are v satisfac- 
tory as compared with previous years, yet it must be 
borne in mind that the cost of miming es - 
creasing here, due to the fact that the mines are being 
driven further into the ground, entailing much greater 
cost for pumping, haulage, etc. Coke continues in 
excellent demand. Alabama coke is bringing a slight 
premium, because little Virginia coke is now coming 
into this territory. Prices are very firm at $3.25 to, 


$3.75, fob. ovens for good foundry coke. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., April 15, rgrz. 


The strength in the market continues im accentuated 
form. Evidences are growing that buyers are not 
being kept out of the market to any material extent 
by the higher stronger prices.- Purchases: during the 
past seven days have aggregated considerably more 
than during seven days, and: reports 
from representatives are that there is in close sight a 
buying movement of. large tor this terri- 
tory: The demand is. the needs not being con- 


fined class of comsumers. 
Pig: Irom—Prices are held firm» at $11 for No 2 
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Southern, Birmingham basis, and $13.50 for No. 2 North- 
ern, Ironton basis. The sales of the week include 2,000 
tons of malleable, 10,000 tons of basic, 2,500 tons of 
mixed grades for- special use and a large number of 
small orders below the 500 ton mark. No. 3 foundry is 
in some demand at $10.50. Practically all the sales of 
the week have been for last half delivery and the sales 
have been made at the top prices quoted. No sign 
of weakness is shown by furnaces and very little 
hesitancy on the part of buyers. 

Coke—Demand during the week has been rather 
quiet, the consumers apparently being of the opinion 
that there will be a further drop in prices. Contracts, 
it is stated, can be made now on a basis of $2.50 for 
foundry grades, either Connellsville or Virginia, best 
72-hr. selected, but buyers want better figures. The 
by-product coke supply seems to be well sold up and 
the quotation is $5.40 delivered, but this is nominal, as 
none is moving. 

Finished Iron and Steel—In structural material or- 
ders during the week have been fair, considering the 
quantities previously placed. Fabricating shops con- 
tinue to show increased activity; and as the contract- 
ing season has been delayed by the severe weather, it 
is expected that there will be considerable extension of 
the spring movement. The prices are very firm at 
1.20c. Pittsburgh. The situation in bars is very much 
the same as in structural shapes. Standard rails show 
no change from last week, but the repair work ne- 
cessitated by the floods in the Mississippi Valley is ex- 
pected to bring in some demand shortly. Otherwise 
there is not likely to be any business of importance in 
this territory before the last of May. Track fastenings 
are exceptionally active and specifications are already, 
in many cases, far in excess of the contract totals. The 
situation in plates is good and the prices are stiff at 
last quotations. In.light rails there is fair business 
moving, both the coal and the lumber interests being 
conservative buyers. 

Old Material—The scrap market shows stiffening 
tendencies despite the large quantities which gre com- 
ing out. The lists of the week include 10,000 tons from 
the Baltimore & Ohio and about 400 tons each from 
the Chicago & Alton and the New Orleans & North- 
eastern. The active demand seems to be coming from 
the steel mills and foundries, with some request from 
the rolling mills. The dealers have moved up prices 
somewhat. We quote f.o.b. St. Louis as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


IN Sars, one te le Sala Ce ov ....$14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling......... pal . 11.50to 12.00 
[id eteet wens. lees than .3_ft..........260% 11.25to 11.75 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

inspection ...... Pe ins ews ers csevne MED) Bee 
CRG OE WOON nce es oe pas Sew ead ... 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... «es b2OG 46 - 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron fish plates ...... ib eal a skews ..-+$12.50 to $13.00 
BOE NE SNIOS . on cin-cncinn eee sees cbeeece acs ERC 
a. owe steaw 6 > oe 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... Seer egal 11.50to 12.00 
i ke ON Sian ct wo ove bow ie'e 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad springs ........... VETTE Tere Tr ee: ee fe! 
Locomotive tires, smooth................. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ....... oe sb.naree aes | Re | ee 
ES EER A Pee ee ... 6.00to 6.50 
See Eee ee ops 66 68's oa be ee 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings........ 7.50to 8.00 
i eM ed ale ould tik G Cowles 5.4 ws od 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 8.00to 8.50 
MeatirmOes MORNING | Fis oc sik Seeks cet ce scene 9.00to 9.50 
FpreRGeel GAGE «5.0.5 ojo 34 i occ nse'cecss 8.00 to 8.50 
RRA es Per eee 7.50to 8.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap............... 7.00to 7.50 
ee ae Be rr ears Pe 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings. .................2-+. 7.00to 7.50 


San Francisco 
San Francisco, CA., April 9, 1912. 

A perceptible improvement is noted in the coast mar- 
ket this month. Few orders of special importance are 
reported by mill representatives, but the small trade 
is much more active than in February or March, being 
at present about normal in nearly all departments. Both 
merchants and mill agents feel some encouragement as 
to the future, owing to the revival of building activity 
and the beginning of work on improvement projects in 
the interior. Prices also are a little stronger in some 
lines. 

Bars.—The local bar market is in better shape than 
for several months. The soft steel trade is now fairly 
profitable to merchants, who have again advanced their 
prices, and the rising market has stimulated an active 
buying movement in the small trade. As little surplus 
stock is carried, merchants also are buying more freely. 


The principal feature in reinforcing material |- th¢ plac 
ing of a large order for bars and light angle. fo; a 
construction and the anticipation of further sineen ak 
the same nature in the near future. There js 4)... 
good-sized inquiry for local harbor work, and gene;,) 
contracts have been let for several large reinj rceq pas 
crete buildings. Prices on reinforcing stee however 


are still rather easy. Merchant bars, from store ¢,, 
Francisco, are quoted as follows: Small lots, 22. ;.. 
steel and 2.15c. for iron; carloads, 0.15c. less oe 

Structural Material—March building records Wer 
encouraging, all coast cities but Los Angeles showing 
a substantial increase over the preceding month. though 
several fell behind March, 1911. Locally, the building 
permits represented a value of $2,593,780, the laroes 
total in nearly three years. Very little steel work has 
been let in the last fortnight, the numerous prospective 
jobs mentioned at the close of March being temporarily 
delayed. Owing to a disagreement,.as to time allow. 
ance, the Judson Mfg. Company gavé up the Kahn Bros 
contract in Oakland, and the job was finally placed with 
Milliken Bros. The only other award of special in. 
terest was the Sullivan & Considine theater, Portland 
Ore., to the United States Steel Products Company, 
though a few small jobs have been taken by local fabri. 
cators and the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com. 
pany has a small bridge near Oakland, Cal. Competi- 
tive plans for the new city hall, which is expected to 
take about 6,000 tons, will be received July 1 and 
should be ready for figuring within six months. Plans 
for the Pacific Telegraph & Telephone building and the 
city jail at Portland, Ore., will probably be out next 
month and the Morrison Trust Company is plannirg a 
10-story building in the same city. Bids will be taken 
April 15 for steel for the Supreme Court building, Salem, 
Ore. Quite a lot of San Francisco apartment houses, 
requiring 50 to 150 tons each, are in the market or com- 
ing up shortly. At the moment local fabricators have 
little on hand and close figuring may be expected for 
some time. , 

Rails —A few substantial orders for light sections 
have been placed by loggers and small orders from 
street railroads, largely for grooved rails, continue fairly 
numerous, but there have been no transactions of special 
interest in standard sections. Some projected interur- 
ban extensions have not been provided for, however, 
and new inquiries are expected at any time. 

Sheets.—The month has opened with a brisk revival 
of the jobbing trade, both black and galvanized sheets 
being in good demand and merchants are taking more 
interest in the market than for some time past. Speci- 
fications and new orders from the pipe manufacturers 
are fully up to the recent average with conditions 
favorable to continued activity. 

Plates.—Nothing new has developed in the way o! 
large tank jobs, and the jobbing trade in tank stee! 
is rather quiet. Two more steamships have been or- 
dered by coast concerns, but will be constructed in the 
East. 

Merchant Pipe.—Small consumers are coming into 
the market this month on a larger scale than was 
anticipated, the movement being considerably larger 
than a year ago. Merchants have little on hand and 
are accordingly buying freely for immediate delivery. 
Some curtailment is expected during the summer, how- 
ever, and purchases are kept down pretty closely to the 
needs of the next month or two.- The oil situation 1s 4 
little more favorable to the development of new wells. 
but there is no general activity in the fields as yet. An 
inquiry for a large tonnage of oil line pipe seems to be 
taking definite shape, and the order may be places 
within a week or two. There is also an inquiry from 
the Hawaiian Electric Company for a small oil line on 
Honolulu harbor. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—While little important business has 
been booked so far, there are inquiries for a much 
larger tonnage than at any time in the first quartet. 
and the outlook for the remainder of the year 1s very 
favorable. The San Diego Gas Company has ordered 
a small tonnage, and the People’s Water Company ° 
Oakland has ordered a small lot of 6-in. pipe. The cnty 
of San Diego expects to sell bonds May 7 for extemsi¥s 
improvements to its water system, and is expected ” 
be in the market soon afterward. The town o! Orland, 
Cal., has let contracts for its water system, spectlymé 
cast iron pipe. The American Cast Iron Pipe Compa" 
has taken an order for a lot of 4 and 6-in. pipe 1 
Vallejo, Cal. The town of Kamloops, B. C., has taken 
bids on a lot of 6-in. pipe, and Vancouver, B. C., open 
bids April 3 for 4920 ft. of 18-in. pipe. 

Pig Iron.—The coast pig iron market is rath 
settled, as there is less foreign iron, either here of oe 
the way, than for two or three years, while foundry 
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have so far been too light to bring out 
tying, notwithstanding the increasing firm- 
mingham. Any rush of work in the foun- 
| doubtless cause an active demand for 
Couthet on, which is now moving in a moderate way 
rders. There is still considerable pig iron 
out the city, but a normal demand would 
in it up. In the absence of new arrivals no 
tations can be given on English, Continental 
iron. Orders for No. 2 Southern foundry 

' ing placed at $20.50, San Francisco. 
Old Material—There is little new development ex- 
t it el melting scrap, which is strong at advanc- 
sales having been made this month of quite 
nnage. Prices are as follows: Cast iron 
net ton, $14; steel melting scrap, per gross 
ron. $11.50 to $12; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 to 

¢ lling rails, per net ton, $11. 


Buffalo 


BurFFALo,'N. Y., April 16, 1912. 


Iron—The active buying reported last week 
the aggregate of orders since then being 
35,000 tons of all grades for second and third 
d last half. The large total of sales reached 
-t two weeks is owing principally to placements 
msumers with a sprinkling of orders from 
melters and cannot therefore be said to be the 
i general buying movement, although the in- 
s becoming more general and would indicate a 
iat direction. Competition for new business 
quite sharp in this district and the price sit- 
mewhat ragged in consequence, the active in- 
y having brought out quite a variety of prices 
vithin a range of perhaps 25c. to 50c. per ton. The ex- 
of the unevenness in prices is that while the 
s have booked heavy tonnages for the past two 
weeks their orders for the third quarter and 
half have not been sufficient to adequately absorb 
their total production for that period, leaving quite a 
irge unsold margin. With the continuance of the 
lemand for last half at the present rate, however, prices 
will undoubtedly soon straighten to a firmer basis. We 

s follows for current and forward delivery: 

X foundry ¢ iis. aic eee eee $14.00 to $14.50 

X foundry. ; (25.0d<nns bee 13.50 to 14.00 

plain... .+ssvcecth@usheages Sea 13.50 to 13.75 

! 13.50 to 13.75 


13.25to 13.50 
14.25 


Pig 


ran 


ws 


14.00 to 1 
‘5 ae 15.75 to 1 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The market shows con- 
iued improvement in all principal lines, with a steady 
gain in demand. Bar prices are hardening, and it is 
nderstood that there will be further advance to 1.20c. 
burgh base on steel bars, on and after Saturday of 
week. It is stated that in exceptional instances 
ustomers have this week protected themselves t 
i at present prices, but mills have been averse 
king on very much tonnage for ‘third quarter at 
these prices and will now accept only immediate speci- 

t tor delivery beyond July 1 except at the an- 
unced advance. Considerable activity is noted in 

rolled steel, with a minimum asking price of 67 

discount for carload lots, delivered in base 
tory, which represents an advance of $1 to $2 per 
[here has been an advance in prices of chain 
ing to about $2 per ton, an advance of $1 per 
e price of Standard spikes, and $2 per ton in 
ot sheets, the minimum quotations being 1I.90c. 
base Pittsburgh, for 28 gauge black, and 3c. 

25 gauge galvanized. 

‘ere 1s a strengthening in tin plate prices and an 
‘ension in delivery, some of the tin plate mills not 
position to make deliveries under 8 to 10 

‘usiness in fabricated structural lines continues 
e Buffalo Structural Steel Company has been 
tract for fabrication and erection of the 
of steel for the Buffalo Technical High 
id the Farrar Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo, 
idder for a small tonnage of steel for the 
man Catholic Institute building. Bids for 
' building for the New York State Fair 
Syracuse, requiring about 400 tons of steel, are 
is week, and bids are in for steel for the Erie 
1 orks addition and the addition to the plant 
“rie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., requiring 
tonnages. Plans are on the boards for the 
‘rust Company’s building, the Masonic Tem- 
‘ce building, Syracuse, and a theatre and store 
‘or Gordon Bros., Rochester, each requiring a 


nage 
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Old Material.—The volume of new business for the 
week has been rather lighter than for the preceding 
two weeks, although deliveries on contracts are going 
forward in very good quantities. Prices are firm and 
dealers are optimistic as regards the demand in the 


immediate future. We quote‘as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b Buffalo: 


Heavy’ melting. steel..o.i...ciccccesecsues $12.75 to $13.25 
Low phosphorus steel ...........0.e0ee0e 15.75 to 16.00 
INO, “1. FOMTORE  WEOMMERS coc vcd cess cceseans 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50 to 14.00 
CNG UU Is AW rein 5 DA Nb Ges kw ss whRES 18.50 to 19.25 
SOG ME Pens UR cde e Raed Woe wk eee 22.00 to 22.50 
CS COE” WN a ak sok iwokdecdche dence 12.00 to 12.25 
ICU MERU 52 x cw cates bn Cee ba keke eS 12.50 to 12.75 
giset: plate, GMORTOd «oo 6 oss. cscs so capwdect’s 13.75 to 14,25 
Locomotive grate bars ......ceccccsccacees 11.00 to 11,25 
COU IE she sk dnc kone chin cabeades 9.50 to 10.00 
SON SE ea vans ies Waa hes o eres 10.00 to 10.25 
Wrought iron ‘and soft steel turnings...... 7.50to 7.75 
Te ee Ee eee 6.75to 7.25 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., April 16, 1912. 

Old Material.—The market continues strong, with an 
advance in prices and a growing volume of actual trans- 
actions. The prices quoted below are those offered by 
the large dealers to the producers and to the smaller 
dealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Boston and other New England points, taking Boston 
rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. In comparison 
with Philadelphia prices the differential for freight of 
$2.30 a ton is included. Mi§ll prices are approximately 
50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices. 


Heavy . melting steekigs..cvei cs sdetecc sees $9.75 to $10.25 
Low phosphorus steek .......ccececcsesnes 11.45to 11.95 
Gos steak Gee = 85.6. ov ees vi cedwa heed nee 14.00 to 14.50 
Cll S006: MOE. cds cccnccyeuensadsneces 17.00 to. 18.00 
ee TR REE TS ere ees ee 13.00 to 13,50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel............. 10.00 to 10.50 
SeIetO. CWMMGIOE)-. o.. o's ces ccc sence Gok Ree 8.00 to 8.50 
WRRGGRE KOU MOU oe Seo edn ee eee 8.75 to 9.25 
Senet We een as bob a's bo bas aed 7.75to 8.25 
PE SE PR bS Godoy vas tonne oe baekeeaeenn 4.50to 5.00 
WE EOE gw kas cae chow pavewenue 6.50to 7.00 
ee I id ines 6 4 0:00 0:5 wig Scarab oe ee 6&25to 6.75 
MgO, CORE ise cided cdancesseuneten 12.50 to 13.00 
PEED. 56 ko Khdc 5 cc6 440 ceF RCI eS ieee 8.75 to 9.25 
Cee Ge inc cu ig cs eee ov egewe tubs bk eu 6.00to 6.50 
SOTO: DEN i kG ek ne wen Obes odes eee eeen 8.00to 8.50 
Cast: ivan: Cat: “RGGI8 akc cide cinibes sacar 11.75to 12.00 


British Market Sharply Advances 


Pig Iron Market Active and American Steel Higher 


Ferromanganese Up $2.50—Welsh Tin Plate Sold to Standard 
Oil Company 
(By Cable ) 
Mipp_essroucnu, ENG., April 17, 1912. 

The conviction is growing that the coal strike and the 
ensuing restriction of output will leave their marks on 
prices for many months. Big advances are regarded as 
inevitable. Pig iron is rampant and speculative activity 
is developing a big general business in view of the resump- 
tion of blast furnaces. 

American steel companies are unwilling to continue 
selling sheet bars at the old rates, but might accept 97s. 6d. 
cif. Their sales in the past few weeks to British sheet 
and tin plate mills have been heavy. German producers 
are selling: at the old prices. 

There is a strong upward swing in finished materials, 
with broadening demand. The greatest interest attaghes 
to the quarterly meeting of Midland iron masters at Bir- 
mingham Thursday. 

British works have raised prices of ferromanganese 
for the United States to £8 1s. 6d. f.o.b. or $43.50 c.i.f. 
This is an advance of $2.50. 

Tin plate prices vary considerably. It is reported that 
60,000 boxes have been sold by Welsh makers to the 
Standard Oil Company at 14s. 3d., shipments beginning 
in July. Our quotations are higher for all forms of ma- 
terial. 


Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 54s. 
4d. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 55s. 

German basic steel bars, fob. Antwerp, £5 gs. to 
£5 10s. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5. 


German 2-in. billets,.f.o.b. Antwerp, 92s. 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 2s. 6d. 
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Steel joists, 15-in. export, f.o.b, Hull or Grimsby, 
£6 12s. 6d. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 10s. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£9 5s. 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works ‘port, £6. 

Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 14s. 14d. 


The German Iron Market 


Continued High Production with Price Betterment 
Bern; April 4, 1912. 


The iron market situation has grown rather better 
within a week. The upward tendency of prices has been 
resumed, and some sections of the trade report business 
more active. The new price lists given out by the big 
mixed establishments of the Rhenish-Westphalian dis- 
trict show an advance of about 2 marks per ton for 
bars, while combinations of dealers at Diisseldorf and 
some other cities have just raised bars by 5 marks. On 
the Dusseldorf exchange English No. 3 foundry iron 
was quoted at 69 to 71 marks, as against 68 to 70 marks 
for the previous quotation. The Rivet Association 
voted several days ago to make an advance of 10 marks 
a ton for rivets for boilers, bridge and ship-building, 
besides a reduction of the rebate on assorted supplies 
for the trade by 1% per cent. The Gas-pipe Associa- 
tion has also just made a slight reduction in its re- 
bates, and an advance of 5 marks a ton on wrought 
iron piping was recorded at the end of last week. 
Prices for export also show a rising tendency, after a 
slight relaxation in certain lines about a fortnight ago. 
Bars for exports have recently been bought in large 
amounts, in part for delivery in the fourth quarter, at 
110 marks, f. o. b. Antwerp, which means 1 to 2 marks 
higher than the prices of about the middle of March. 
Export prices for Belgian products have also risen at 
Antwerp. 

This week’s report of The /Jron Age on the Ameri- 
can trade, a summary of which was cabled here; made 
a strong impression on the Berlin stock market to-day. 
That the financial community takes a favorable view 
of iron market prospects is indicated by the fact that 
iron companies’ shares have registered good advances 
this week, notwithstanding the highly unfavorable 
money market conditions prevailing throughout March 
and the general weak and hesitating tendency of the 
stock market. 

The ore market remains firm, but several shipments 
of Spanish ore, intended for England but diverted to 
Germany by reason of the coal miners’ strike there, 
were sold at_a slight concession. Shipments from the 
Siegen region have continued active, but hindered to 
some extent by shortage of cars. The association has 
just given out the February shipment figures, showing 
191,680 tons, against a production of 179,288 tons. The 
sales for the second half have been substantially com- 
pleted at the new price of 17.50 marks for the best 
grades. In the Luxemburg-Lorraine market consider- 
able interest has been caused by a contest for the re- 
maining ore-lands of the duchy of Luxemburg, amount- 
ing to nearly 1450 acres. An offer of a yearly rental 
of about $70 per acre for a period of 50 years was put 
in by a syndicate of iron companies, but August 
Thyssen, of the Gewerkschaft Deutscher Kaiser on the 
lower Rhine, who is now building an iron and steel 
plant in the southwestern district, made an offer of 
about $93, and it is supposed that he will get the con- 
cession. 

In pig iron not much new business for the home 
market is doing, as requirements for the second half- 
year have been substantially provided for; and the 
Syndicate is disposed to treat supplementary orders 
individually, striking for higher prices wherever pos- 
sible. The export demand is good, particularly for 
grades high in manganese. Considerable sales have 
been made for Russian account. Luxemburg and basic 
grades have also been selling well abroad at improved 
prices. The demand for old iron and scrap material 
has somewhat improved. 


English Contributions to Exports in Finished Lines 


In semi-finished steel business continues good. A\l- 
though it had been assumed that consumers had fully 
covered their demands for the new quarter, they are 
still sending in supplementary orders, which indicates 
great activity in finished products. The Union happens 
to be able to accommodate such buying owing to the 
hold-up on English deliveries. Some English con- 
sumers, however, continue to buy steel freely to be 


ready for the revival of activity looked for siter y 
coal strike ends. In beams and other struct, pte 
an increase of orders is reported. Dealers ar. buyin, 
actively for the spring trade. Workshops con piel 
the long delivery dates for construction ma: rial a. 
prices for this kind of structural steel hay latterly 


risen. 
The Bar Trade in Excellent Shape 


The bar steel trade is in a most excellent shape, as 
indicated by the advance of prices already m: ntioned 
The trade reports agree in representing the positio, 
as unusually favorable. Mills are running at their 
utmost capacity, and consumers are pressing for de- 
livery of goods on order. It is asserted that on new 
orders for quick delivery almost any price can be ob- 
tained. Many establishments have orders running well 
into the last quarter of the year. The export trade js 
also very active, and foreign buyers are also paying 
fancy prices for quick delivery on pressing orders 
The export demand for wrought-iron bars. is also very 
good. Mills running on bands are busy and orders 
extend far ahead. The brisk activity in sheets and 
plates remains undiminished, although the English de- 
mand just now is lighter. Home shipyards continue 
to send in néw orders for ship plates. In thin plates 
the English market has continued to buy better than 
in heavy grades; the general export demand has be- 
come stronger within the past few weeks. Producers 
of galvanized sheets have ample work on hand, and a 
considerable foreign demand is mentioned. Orders 
for tin plates extend far ahead, and trade has grown 
more active at better prices. 

Wire makers have about covered their requirements 
in rods for the current quarter. The rod mills are 
satisfactorily employed, and they also have a pretty 
good foreign demand, with prices tending upward. The 
demand for wire and wire nails is unusually strong, but 
prices are still unsatisfactory, and new competition for 
business is coming into sight. An attempt of the Ger- 
man mills to reach an understanding with Belgian pro- 
ducers came to nothing. 

The Prussian railroads have sent in orders for heavy 
rails in moderate quantities for early delivery, which 
fact means some embarrassment for the mills. The 
other German states have been increasing their orders, 
and the foreign demand continues good. Further ex- 
port orders for heavy rails and ties are in sight. For- 
eign buying in grooved rails has grown considerably 
more active, and prices are firmer. Locomotive shops 
have received better home orders than in previous 
years, and their foreign orders are also fairly large. 
Hence they have work in sight for some time to come 
The demand for other rolling stock is very good. 


Better Protection Demanded for German Machinery 


Foundries are reported as well satisfied with the 
spring demand for machine and other castings. At 4 
meeting several days ago of German machinery build- 
ers the chairman described last year’s business as some- 
what better than in previous years, but prices were 
unsatisfactory.. He characterized the year as one ol 
boom conditions along with depressed prices. Nearly 
all establishments, he added, report an increase of bus!- 
ness, but complain of low prices. The society adopted 
a resolution demanding higher protection for German 
machinery and calling for better commercial treaties 
from the standpoint of manufacturers of highly finished 
goods. 


Unification of Tube Interests 


The Mannesmann Tube Works, Diisseldorf, which 
has been arranging to secure control over certain ¢> 
tablishments turning out piping, will effect an arene’, 
ment, it is believed, with the great Gelsenkirchen an 
Phénix companies for the control of their tubing pre 
duct. The Mannesmanns are also assumed to be = 
the back of an understanding just made between the 
Wassergas-Schweisswerke Kuntze, Worms, and the 
Rheinische Stahlwerke, under which the latter 's 
supply the Kuntze concern with steel. It is freely pr 
dicted now that Germany will soon have the equivalent 
of a great tube trust headed by the Mannesmanns. 


In a paper on Koppers regenerative gas ovens installed 
in Vienna, Austria, read before the Illinois Gas Associatio®, 
March 20, in Chicago, W. E. Hartman, mechanical engineet 
of the H. Koppers Company, Joliet, Ill, stated that i» © 
years of business 8175 ovens have been built, or are in pror 
ess of construction, including 380 gas ovens, 141! 10 the = 
four years in the United States. The paper gave an exte? 
ed table of tests of the Vienna gas plant. 
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New York Prices on carload lots of 6 in. still show considerable 
: : variation, with some makers taking business as low as 
New York, April 17, 1912. $21 tidewater, per net ton, while others are quoting 
Pig lron.—The activity in pig iron referred to one $22 to $23. 
as continued and sales have been large in Old Material—The market is firm, but consumers 


t tory. Buffalo furnaces have done the bulk are strenuously resisting the attempt of dealers to get 
iness; their sales to Canadian melters have higher prices. The situation in heavy melting steel 
don a liberal scale. There has been some scrap is somewhat complicated, as certain dealers have 
« by malleable manufacturers in New Eng- paid as high as $13 delivered in eastern, Pennsylvania, 
ansaction amounting to over 8000 tons. A while consumers in the same territory name $12.75 as 
another line bought 10,000 tons, and there their outside price with some unwilling to pay more 
everal sales ranging from 1009 to 5000 toms, than $12.50. Dealers in this vicinity are expecting to 
siderable number running 300 to 500 tons. get more money for their holdings and it is somewhat 
e remained on the level of previous trams- difficult for brokers to purchase at a price enabling 
tions se of Buffalo furnaces ranging from $13.50 them to realize any profit on sales to eastern Penn- 
siy for No, 2 X at Buffalo. A number of buyers  sylvania consumers. More business is being done with 
red for the entire second half of the year, an rolling mills, while foundries are purchasing a little 

Cc 


ats 


d of confidence that the present level will at more liberally. Quotations continue as follows, per 
east be maintained, eee wee Sane ie 2 to gross ton, New York and vicinity: 
ility of an advance later in the year. Char- 
has been in particularly good demand, and se girder and T rails for melting eeeeee $10.50 to $10.75 
igan interest has sold more charcoal iron in Renting ae steel SCTAP. ++ sees eeseeeerees ire ee yd 
ten days than in any equal period in its his- Rerolling rails (mominal),......-...0ss.s+s 12.00 ta 12.50 
rcoal iron for car wheels is increasingly SOU GRE BMEOD 5 os ese ccctyscesevusbiusscs 20.50 to 21.00 
ind there is more disposition on the part of a FO COON 5 okie be heen enn pends Sie a 
i special castings to pay the charcoal iron price Wrought irom tench sefep.....o.s.... eee ee 
er than to substitute coke iron costing less. Vir- No. 1 yard wrought, long... ...-..0e5000% 11.00 te 11.50 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have done Pe gue wrought, short......+++s+see+s oa e 
ness in New England, and one or two sellers Cast MOVER. i bon ocencaycokvddsteenstecs. ean an 
nsylvania have made low prices. There are in- Wrought turnings ..........sceeereeereees 7.50to 8.00 
that a good deal more iron has been sold in Ss oe ng wheals Cnomipald..:.s0sccesasncee 12.00 to 12:30 
+ ekc ¢ . 7 ; TIOTMIMIAL) «ww ee ee eee ween eee @ “a 
two weeks than has been reported. Eastern No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......sese+++ 11.50to 12. 
vania producers represented in New York Stove I i550: poseecennsssnenarseecnnes B09 to 9.30 
een interested in the inquiries for basic in that ocomotive grate Dare ....-+sseerseersnens 00to 9. 
ut apart from the 7000 tons recently bought DERORED COUR «code or ccKeewentevahesunens 9.00to 9.50 
Harrisburg delivery no actual transactions have Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese, 80 per cent., is quot- 
: ! : & pe! : 
reported. Sellers are asking from $15 to $15.50 ed at $43.50, Baltimore, for forward delivery. It is re- 


ding to delivery and would sell freely at the lat- ported, but not confirmed, that too tons for prompt 
eure for the last half. We quote as follows for shipment sold at $50. Spot supplies are scarce, with de- 
Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $15.25 to mands pending for between 3000 and 4000 tons for for- 
so; No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 plain, $14.75 to ward delivery. There is little enroute here, and it is 
\Ve quote Southern iron at $15 to $15.50 for No. highly probable that the scarcity will become. more 
iry and $14.75 to $15 for No. 2 foundry. acute than it is at present. The price of 50 per cent. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Fabricators are one after ferrosilicon remains at $70, Pittsburgh, for carload lots, 
ther finding their plants at high capacity; there is With lower quotations for larger shipments. 
petition among them owing to the fact and as 
lt prices are stiffening. How long this may result 


discussed, as it is realized that the amount of new P , 
k in sight is not particularly large, although at the Metal Market 
resent time estimating is going along vigorously on aes - . 
may be termed middle-class work. The condition New York, April 17, 1912. 


the fabrication field serves to indicate one reason for The Week's Prices 
ided improvement in sentiment. Steel bars are Conte Ber Pound fer Batis: Daten 
at 1.15¢., Pittsburgh, and though mills are slow Copper, New York. _ ial, ~ ~Speltge— 
tract for the latter half, not a little business has - Electro- Tin, New St. New t. 
lone for that delivery and the ruling price has an pe tere Ney ae = ian = ree 
~ . . ee ee ee ES eng OO 6 & e 3-0/7 Fi sie . . . le 
i.15c. One particularly interesting departure j2°''°°:: 16.00 15.87% 43.20 420 ,412% 685 670 
art s a contract closed with a consumer requiring 13....... ig0e : ASEM sceue 4.20 4.12% 6.85 6.70 
out 1000 tons per month for the 1.15c. basis to }%-:----: ic Sor. aoe. = SS 
| but 1.20c. beyond. It seems probable that {3°'''''i600 1600 43.40 4.20 4.12% 695 6.80 


business at the 1.1§¢c. basis has been closed for 

in the last quarter. In bar iron contradictory 
‘onditions are noted. One large producer which has 
en doing business at a minimum of 1.20c. at mill ex- 
advance in price before long, while another 


There is no activity in copper, with prices at 16c. 
and over. Tin is dull, but with steady prices. Lead is 
easier, with slackened demand. Spelter is stronger, 
with better inquiry. Antimony is unchanged. 


as Id w ithin the last week at a basis of 1.15c. at mill. New York 
sards awards for structural work, it is safe to say 3 ae : s 
t 20,000 tons-at this writing are pyactically closed, Copper.—Quiet conditions, with prices firm at the 


ling the Stern’s store in New York, a 20story 6c. level, have marked the soupet market in the last 
ding, Broadway and Twenty-sixth street, the week. Not only have domestic buyers taken little or 
to the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, a 12-story loft nome of the metal in the last few days but there has 
ing on East Twenty-third street, a loft building on been a heavy falling off in exports which is attributed 
st Thirty-third street and two other buildings re- to the high prices. For 30 days’ delivery 16.12). has 
ring together close to 6000 tons. Bids are to go in been asked and obtained in sales for smaller lots. As 
© weeks for the 14,000 tons for the Biltmore hotel. for the large consumers, it is apparent, as previously 
ier project for figuring in the early future is a pointed out, that they have well provided for t 
0 highway bridge across the Connecticut river at April and May requirements. Large sellers admit 
‘laddam. Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co. closed for they are practically sold up in spot, April and May, and 
ns for a machine shop in Boston; the McClintic- that they could not readily supply any unusual demand 
all Construction Company is credited with 425 should it develop. Lake copper is quoted at 16c. to 
r the Struthers-Wells Company, at Warren, Pa., 16.25c. Spot copper is quoted in London to-day at 
'- understood that the Passaic Steel Company is £70 ros. and futures at £71 7s. 6d. The exports this 
ish 1000 tons for the warehouse at 134th street month have been but 10,607 tons. : 
«'nut avenue, which has been incorrectly credited Pig Tin—The week has been a dull one. 
her fabricator. Quotations are: Steel bars, plain mand for both s and futures has been extremely 
ral material and plates, 1.31c. to 1.36c.; bar iron, quiet, although prices have held up steadily 
‘o 1.35¢., all New York. Plain material from 4 slight upward tendency from day 
“ York, 1.65¢. to 1.75¢. consumption is good is shown eq 
Cast Iron Pipe—Nothing of importance in public of arrivals, all of which are delivered 
“sis before the trade but private buying continues contracts. An unusual feature in. 
‘| volume with a rather steady flow of inquiries. recent offerings of Banca tin for 
» foundries have considerably more business Holland have averaged tec. 
“ than at the corresponding time for several years. tin of the same position. this 
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exists is not clear. Tin is quoted today at 43.40c. in 
New York. London prices are £197 15s. for spot and 
£194 10s. for futures. The arrivals of tin this month 
have been 3280 tons and there are reported afloat 3625 
tons. 

Tin Plates.—A further advance of 1%d. has been 
made in tin plates laid down at Swansea, Wales, which 
are now. quoted at 14s. 1%4d. The continued labor 
troubles in Great Britain are the cause of this advance. 
Conditions in New York are unchanged, with 100 lb. 
coke plates quoted at $3.54. 

Lead.—The lead market has shared the general quiet 
conditions which have prevailed during the week in 
metals. An easier feeling has developed and independ- 
ents have been selling at lower prices in St. Louis. In 
New York the price of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company has been 4.20c. throughout the week and 
in St. Louis it has been 4.12%c. Independents have done 
business at this latter figure in St. Louis. Otherwise 
there have been no changes. 

Spelter.—Spelter has become much stronger in the 
last two or three days, largely because inquiries from 
big consumers are expected to develop into heavy de- 
mands. with a none too plentiful supply. Advices re- 
ceived from the West today predicting labor troubles in 
the ore fields further strengthened the market. Spelter 
for prompt delivery was sold yesterday at 6.75c., St. 
Louis, and 6.90c., New York. Special brands command 
premiums and ordinary prime Western spelter for 
prompt delivery is not over plentiful. Galvanizers in 
the Middle West are known to be approaching actual 
need of further supplies of the metal. 

Antimony.—There have been no changes in anti- 
mony. Prices quoted are &c. for Cookson’s, 7.75c. for 
Hallett’s and 7c. for Hungarian and Chinese grades. 

Old Metals.—The market continues firm and selling 
prices may be found slightly higher than the following 
quotations: 

Cents per Ib. 


Copper, heavy and crucible. 14.75 to 15.00 


Copper, heavy and wire.................-.. 14.25 to 15.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.................. 13.50 to 13.75 
I a a Sa pa aoe Ws ks wigs ds phere 9.50to 9.75 
NNT Sa Be Gr he a le oe», Vile eee 


Heavy machine composition 
Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 
ee a eg a Vik ve cn es eee n 
GME Wich ORS ny colds 6h Aues uh aes e's 
Zine, scrap 


ee setovetvce LAD Beane 
Pe as atte a hee aa dm re 9.00 to 9.25 
10.50 to 11.00 
.00 


nw > 


Chicago 


APRIL 16.—The local market continues to reflect the 
advancing price of copper and higher prices prevail. 
Tin quotations also have shown increasing strength. 
The spelter situation continues somewhat problematical, 
with the supply scarce. We quote as follows: Casting 
copper, 16c.; Lake, 16.25c., in carloads for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots, %c. to 3c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 
44.50c.; small lots, 46.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4.20c. to 
.25¢., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.50c. to 4.55c. for 50- 
ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 
6.60c. to 6.85c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.50c., and other 
grades, 7.50c. to &c., in small lots; sheet zinc is $8.60, 
f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. discount, in 
carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots: Copper wire, cru- 
cible shapes, 13.50c.; copper bottoms, 12c.; copper clips, 
12.25c.; red brass, 12c.; yellow brass, 1oc.; lead pipe, 
4c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 30c.; tinfoil, 38c.; block tin 
pipe, 40c. 

St. Louis 


ApRIL 15.—The metal market has been fairly active. 
Lead is quotable today at 4.17¥%c. offered and 4.25c. 
asked. Spelter ranges from 6.60c. to 6.75c. Tin stands 
at 43.60c.; Lake copper at 16:35c. to 16.60c.; electro- 
lytic copper, 16.35c. to 16.50c.; antimony, 8.35c. In the 
Joplin mining district there has been considerable con- 
flict between buyers and sellers, but the latter won 
their point and the sales were on the basis demanded 
by them. The top price was $55.50 per ton on a 60 per 
cent. basis and the choicest lots went as high as $57.50. 
Calamine sold for $27 to $29 on a 40 per cent. basis, with 
the top price running as high as $32. Lead ore brought 
$56.50. On miscellaneous scrap we quote as follows: 
Light brass, 5c.; heavy brass and light copper, 0Oc.; 


“+ 


heavy copper and copper wire, Ioc.: zinc, 3.50c; lead, 


' 3.50¢.; pewter, 21c.; tinfoil, 31c.; tea lead, 3c. 


The Cambria Steel Company announces the removal 
of its Chicago office to the new McCormick Building at 
Michigan avenue and Van Buren street. The offices are 
on the eighteenth floor. 


id, IQ12 
Iron and Industrial Stock; 
New York, April 17. 1912 
The stock market has shown some isposition 
toward reaction, probably caused by realizin sales, but 


the majority of stocks show an advance for the Period 
under review. The Can stocks have given a Pectacular 
performance. Colcrado Fuel receded sharply rite 
Friday to Monday. The range of prices on active jr, 





‘ ° ITor 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last wee ‘- 
Tuesday of this week was as follows: 

Allis-Chalm., com... 1%- 2 Pressed Steel, con 4 ¥ 
Allis-Chalm., pref... 3%- 5% Pressed Steel, pref..102 19) 
Bald. Loco., com......... 5534 Railway Spring, com. 32%. 3 
Bald. Loco., pref. ..10614-106% Railway Spring, pref... .. . 199 
Beth. Steel, com.... 34%4- 36% Republic, com..... 3. 4y 
Seth. Steel, pref... 63. - 64% Republic, pref.... 76 + 79% 
Can, ‘COMA si cee eK 26%- 35% Sloss, com........ 47 50) 
Can, POs teint ocd 108%4-117% yy a “a if. as 
Car & Fdry., com.. 58%- 61% > ES, “ee 
Car & Fdry., pref..116%-118 U. S. Steel, com. 69%. 794 
Steel Foundries..... 34 - 35% U. §. Steel, pref...11214-113% 
Colorado Fuel...... 27%4- 34% Westinghouse Elec.. 75 7654 
General Electric....169 -172 Va. RC. & Coke... 65 - 6 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 39%- 42% Am. Ship, com..... 56 =9 
Int. Harv., com,...115%-118 Chic. Pneu. Tool 48 . 4g 
Int. Harv., pref....116 -121% Cambria Steel...... 43%- 44 
Int. Pump, com.... 28%- 32 Lake Sup. Corp.... 30%. 33 
Int. Pump, pref.... 83 - 83% Pa. Steel, pref... 102 
Locomotive, com.... 40%- 44 Warwick .......... 10% 
Locomotive, pref....108%4-109 * Crucible Steel, com. 12 


Nat. En. & St., com. 16%- 17 


Crucible Steel, pref. 83 - 94 — 
Pittsburgh St., pref.10134-103 


Harb. Wk. Ref., pref.... 84 
Dividends Declared 


Warwick Iron & Steel Company, semi-annual, 4 
per cent., payable May 15. 


The Philadelphia Foundry Foremen 


The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia, 
Pa., held their regular monthly meeting in Columbia 
Hall on the evening of April 10. President James White- 
head was in the chair. The meeting was the largest in 
point of attendance and was productive of more general 
discussion of interest than any held for many months. 

The subject for the evening’s discussion, “loundry 
Kinks,” was opened by John Alexander, with a short ad- 
dress on chaplets. “By no means,” he said, “are all our 
foundry troubles due to the chaplets used. At the same 
time some of them can be traced to that source, particu- 
larly where little attention is paid to the class of material 
used in their manufacture as well as to the methods of 
storing and caring for them before their use. New mate- 
rial, and the best at that, should be used, or trouble will 
ultimately result. The relative temperature of the chap- 
let to the sand in the mold is important, and the avoid- 
ance of rust or other conditions which would cause the 
chaplet to blow is particularly necessary.” Mr. Alexander 
showed samples of various styles of chaplets, comprising 
the usual types for general work, special chaplets and 
those used in the old days when chaplets were largel) 
made by the foundrymen themselves. 

Mr. Alexander’s remarks brought out an extended dis- 
cussion as to the manufacture’ of chaplets, the coatings 
used, and special coatings and methods of use in different 
foundries for various classes of work. The discussion 
then became general, covering such subjects as the mak- 
ing of castings in iron molds; the preparation and use 0! 
such molds; the gating of castings found difficult to cast 
satisfactorily; sand mixtures in connection with special 
work in brass castings, and other shop kinks. 

“Foundry Sand, Its Preparation and Use,” will be the 
subject for consideration at the next meeting. 


a 


The H. Koppers Company Organized 


The business of H. Koppers, contractor for by-product 
coke and gas ovens, Joliet, Ill, has been taken over by 
the H. Koppers Company, incorporated under the laws 
of Maine, with a paid in capital of $500,000. The offices 
of the company will be removed in the near future ft 
Chicago, where they will be located in the Mallers Building, 
southeast corner Df Madison street and Wabash avenue 

The directors of the company are Heinrich Koppers. 
Essen Ruhr, Germany; J. C. McMath, Joseph M. Butler, 
W. E. Hartman and William G. Wise. The organization 
has been completed by the election of the following of 
ficers: President, Heinrich Koppers; vice-president, J. 
McMath; secretary and treasurer, Jos. M. Butler; ™a™ 
aging engineer, William E. Hartman. 














Personal 


\. Hadfield, F. R. S., Sheffield, England, has 

foreign member of the Royal Swedish Acad- 

e, Stockholm, as “a token of its appreciation 
t work in metallurgy.” The character of the 
e appreciated from the fact that there are 
on members, representing science in all parts 
The six other members in the technical 

; to which Sir Robert has been elected are 
Edison, Silvanus P. Thompson, Sir W. H. 
M. Howe, V. Marconi and Henri Le Chate- 


arrel, sales manager of the Lodge & Shipley 
ol Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, returned last 
in extended business trip to Europe. 


lansfield, formerly manager of the Columbia 
New Orleans, La., has assumed the general 

lency of the plant of the J. E. Bolles Iron & 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Rudolph Diesel, inventor of the Diesel crude oil 
hich is to be built in the great plant at St. Louis 
erected by the Busch-Silzer Bros.-Diesel Engine 
read a paper April 13 on the construction and 
ment of the Diesel engine before the St. Louis 
' Club and the St. Louis branch of the American 
S t f Engineers. 
Corey returned from Europe April to. It is 
he will be in this country for only a short 
ing for Europe May 11. 
any friends of Dr. James C. Bayles, former 
The Iron Age, will be pained to learn that the 
ition of his health has compelled his retirement to a 
initarium. He is now at Easton, Pa. 


v C. Frick, William H. Moore, Norman B. Ream, 
Reed, Percival Roberts, Jr., Chatles Steele, 
Widener and Robert Winsor were re-elected 
f the United States Steel Corporation for three 
the annual meeting at Hoboken, N. J., on April 15. 
Richie, Kelly Nail & Iron Company, Ironton, 

s returned home from California where he spent 


rles H. Domhoff, Domhoff-Joyce Company, Cin- 
Ohio, has returned from a winter's sojourn in 


Wigham, assistant to A. C. Dinkey, president 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has sailed for Eu- 
e gone about three months. 


Kk. S. Bryant has been appointed consulting engineer 

he Standard Welding Company, manufacturer of 

steel tubes, seamless steel rims and rings, and 

arts, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bryant was formerly 

cd with the Bryant Rim Company, Columbus, Ohio, 

has had long experience in the design and manufac- 
iutomobile rims. 

| Jeppesen, for many years designing engineer of 

Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, Chicago, has been 

inted Managing engineer of the company. J. R. Hall, 

chief draftsman, has been appointed designing 

and is sueceeded as chief draftsman by A, O. 


Calder, for the past nine years manager of the 
n Typewriter Works, Ilion, N. Y., has resigned 
on, effective May 15, to become assistant to 
Martin Leland, Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
\lich, 

‘thew J. Scammel, superintendent of the Niles blast 
| the Carnegie Steel Company at Niles, Ohio, has 
© accept the position of superintendent of the 

turnaces of the Maryland Steel Company at 
“barrows Point, Md. He has been succeeded by F. G. 
tormerly blower at the furnace. 
Pollock and W. W. McKelvey of William B. 
\ Co., Youngstown, Ohio, builders of heavy plate 
c in Berlin, Germany, on a business trip. 
nas Fox, day manager of the sheet mill plant of 
'-Glessner Company at Martins Ferry, Ohio, has 
and has been succeeded by Thomas Vickers. 
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Oliver Birkman of Canton, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the plant. 

John Mulvey, formerly connected with the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept the po- 
sition of traffic manager of Hubbard & Co., shovel and 
tool manufacturers, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Paul Goerens, of Aix-la-Chapelle, has been awarded 
the Andrew Carnegie gold medal for 1912 by the Councii 
of the Iron and Steel Institute. He is a member of the 
staff of the Royal Technical College at Aachen and lias 
made many contributions to scientific metallurgy. The goid 
medal is offered in recognition of his research work on the 
influence of cold working on the properties of iron and 
steel. The results of his investigations wece published in 
Volume 3 of the Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Prof. H. O. Arnold, Sheffield, and Prof. Thomas Tur- 
ner, Birmingham, Eng., are to be nominated as independent 
candidates for membership in the Council of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. The. election is in May and the five re- 
tiring members of the Council have been recommended 
by that body for re-election. In the past ten years the 
nom ees of the Council have been electe1 without con- 
test. 

F. A. Wilmot, who has been president and treasurer of 
the American Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for a number of years, recently withdrew fiom the 
company. C. D. S. Miller, who was vice-president, has 
been clected president, 

Denison K. Bullens, metallurgical engineer of the Par- 
ish Mfg. Company, Reading, Pa., has been appointed metal- 
lurgist of the Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
effective May 1. 

Honorary membership in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers is to be conferred on Dr. Rudolph 
Diesel on Tuesday evening, April 30, in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, and Dr. Diesel is to de- 
liver an address on the development of the Diesel engine. 

John C. Fruit, formerly assistant to the operating man- 
ager of the American Bridge Company in the Western 
division, was elected president of the Joliet Bridge & Iron 
Company, effective April 1. He succeeds Robert C. Mor- 
rison, who died last November. 

Bruce Walter, dry blast engineer for the Carnegie 
Steel Company, read a paper Tuesday night before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
on “An Improved Method of Drying Air for Blast Fur- 
naces.” , 

W. M. McCleary, formerly with the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Portsmouth Steel Company, 

Portsmouth, Ohio. 

K. C. Gardner has been appointed sales manager of 
the forging press department of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. T. B. Bogardus, president Abendroth & Root Mig. 
Company, builder of Root water-tube boilers and Root 
spiral riveted pipe, Newburgh, N. Y., has returned from 
an extended trip abroad in the interests of the export 
business of his company. 

W. Hume Logat, president Dow Wire & Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky., has been re-elected president of the Em- 
ployers’ Association. Henry Vogt, president Henry Vogt 
Machine Company, is second vice-president. 


E. F. Lake has been placed in charge of the laboratory 
of the Perfection Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Lake has recently been conducting a consulting metallur- 
gical business. He was formerly steel editor of the 
American Machinist. 

Charles W. Guttzeit, general manager, has resigned 
from the Titan Steel Casting Company, Newark, N. J. 


A. J. Wallace, who has been on the staff of Matthew 
Addy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a number of years, has 
severed that connection and, become associated with the 
selling forces of E. J. Lavino, & Co. ore, ferroalloy and 
metal merchants, Bullitt Building, in the same city. 

Resulting from the recent death of. Treasurer J., D. 
Culbertson of the Nationak Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
some changes have been made in officers.. Taylor Alder- 
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dice, formerly third vice-president, has been made sec- 


_ ond vice-president, and the office of third vice-president 


has been abolished. B. C. Moise, formerly auditor, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer, has been made sec- 
retary. G. E. Benson, formerly credit manager, has been 
made treasurer. J. W. McKee has been made assistant 
treasurer and C. B. Foster, assistant secretary. 


Obituary 

Henry SmitH Rosinson, president Atlantic’ Works, 
East Boston, Mass., is dead at the age of 81 years. He 
was born in Merideth, N. H., January 22, 1831. In 1847 
he became assistant engineer for the Hamilton Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., and was made engineer of the York 
Mfg. Company, Saco, Maine, in 1849. He had charge of 
the steam department of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, 
Mass., from 1864 until 1873, when he established the Rob- 
inson Boiler Works at. East Boston. In 1892 the plant 
was destroyed by fire and the business was merged with 
that of the Atlantic Works of which he became presi- 
dent in 1898. He served in the navy and afterward in the 
army in the Civil War. He was a member of the Naval 
Engineers’ Club and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He leaves a son, Joseph M. Robinson, and 
two daughters. 

H. H. Bancrort, for twenty years a traveling sales- 
man for the H. A. Matthews Mfg. Company, Seymour, 
Conn., in which he had an interest, died March 29 and 
the funeral was held at his home in Millbury, Mass., April 
3. Mr. Bancroft was well known in the hardware, sheet 
metal and other lines of trade covered by his company, 
particularly in the important centers of the Middle West, 
his territory including St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago. He was also well known to the trade in 
Canada. 

BENJAMIN GUGGENHEIM, presumed to have been among 
those lost on the ill-fated Titanic, sunk in the Atlantic 
Ocean April 15, was the fifth of the seven sons of Meyer 
Guggenheim, and it was he who first drew the attention 
of M. Guggenheim & Sons to the industry of smelting 
while representing them in Leadville. He engaged in the 
manufacture of mining machinery in Milwaukee, Wis., in 
1903, and in 1909 was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1865. 

WASHINGTON A. ROEBLING, second, a son of Charles G. 


Roebling, president John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 


Trenton, N. J., was another supposed to have gone down 
with the Titanic. He was one of the managers of the 
Mercer Automobile Works of Trenton, where he was born 
about 31 years ago. He went through many of the depart- 
ments of the Roebling mills before going to the Mercer 
Company. 

Grorce D. Wick, Youngstown, Ohio, is believed to 
have been another of the Titanic victims. Colonel Wick 
was at various times associated with prominent iron and 
steel companies, comprising successively the Union Iron 
& Steel Company, Youngstown; Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Chicago; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown; Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, 
and Empire Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio. 


Receiver Appointed for Emanuel Dreifus & Co. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed in New York 
City against Emanuel Dreifus & Co., scrap iron and steel, 
Philadelphia, as two of the partners reside in New York. 
William Blau has been appointed receiver under a bond of 
$120,000. Mr. Blau is reported as saying that the only 
assets in New York is an account due of over $300,000 
by a construction company of New York. A statement 
has also been made that the liabilities of the business, 
which was established 10 years ago, are $250,000 and the 
nominal assets are $780,000. The petitioning creditors are 
the Joseph Joseph & Bros. Company, $13,298; Morton B. 
Smith Company, $1,203, and Alfred K. Barker, Inc., $241. 
The attorneys of the firm, Creevey & Rogers, New York, 
promise to contest the petition, which alleges that the con- 
cern made preferential payments, transferred merchandise 
and accounts and permitted a large part of its property 
to be removed. 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Busines, Notes 


The Apollo Sheet Steel Company, receni| 


2 rganized 
to erect sheet mills at Apollo, Pa., has bough: «igh; sal 
of ground, and the initial equipment wil! lude six 
sheet mills, six combination sheet and pair furiaces toa 


annealing furnaces and a galvanizing depariment \ 
power plant of 2200 h.p. will also be installe!. Rober 
Locke is president and general manager; A. \{ Oppen- 
heimer, vice-president; Charles P. Wolfe, secretary and 
treasurer. O. W. Oppenheimer, J. E. Gallagher. W. J 
Guthrie and J. H. Jackson are the other directors. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company is now occupying jts 
new three-story office building at Ellwood City, Pa. Laya. 
tories and the heating and ventilating systems are locate 
in the basement. Hot air will be* driven through the 
building in the winter and cold air in the Summer. The 
equipment includes a kitchen and a dining room to ae. 
commodate 50 people, and a company restaurant has als 
been provided. The entire third floor is given over to 
hall, which will be used for meeting purposes. 

The National Tube Company denies that plans are yn- 
der way for any extensigns or improvements to its River. 
side plant, which is located at Benwood, W. Va. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has contracted with the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company, Pittsburgh, for a steam hydraulic down- 
cutting shear which is designed to operate on the same 
principle as the maker’s standard high-speed forging 
presses, the shearing power being obtained by expanding 
steam in an intensified cylinder, which in turn forces water 
under pressure of 5000 Ib. per square inch into the shear 
cylinder, all operations being controlled by a single lever. 
The shear is designed with a capacity for cutting a 20 x 20- 
in. section as well as cutting a 7 x 24-in. slab, with a speed 
of 20 cuts per minute. The same buyer has also ordered 
from the same builder a hydraulic bloom shear of the 
usual down-cut type designed for a working pressure of 
600 Ib. per square inch, with a cutting capacity for a sec- 
tion 10 x I0 in. 


a 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has received 
an order from the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., for a heavy duty simple Corliss en- 
gine with rope drive,.for mill service. 

Edwin N. Ohl of Pittsburgh and associates are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the plant of the New Castle 
Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., expecting to 
manufacture roller bearings. 

The Enterprise Enamel Company, Bellaire, Ohio, 1s 
making an addition to its plant, 60 x 144 ft., which will 
be equipped with machinery for the manufacture of enam- 
eled kitchenware. The Riverside Bridge Company, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio, will furnish the steel. 

It is stated that the American Steel-Copper Appliance 
Company, recently organized at Pittsburgh, will build a 
plant at Sharpsville, Pa. Jacob Roth is president; H. J. 
Kotlar, vice-president; Julius Reisz, secretary-engineet; 
Ephraim Truxall, treasurer, and Biddle Arthurs, auditor 
and general manager. 


The puddling. department of the Wilkes Rolling Mil 
Company, Sharpsville, Pa., started up last week after an 
idleness of some months. The plant has been repaired 
and put in good condition. A number of orders have 
been booked for muck bar. 


The annual meeting of the Industrial and Power Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 25 t 
27. Among the papers to be presented at the meeting ar¢ 
these: “Electrification of Reversing Mill of Algoma 
Steel Company,” by Bradley T. McCormick; “Operation 
of Large Electrically Driven Rolling Mill,” by W. Sykes: 
“Advantages of Automatic Control as Applied to Steel 
Mill Operation,” by F. G. Coey. 

The Manhattan Rolling Mill, at Twentieth street and 
Avenue A, New York City, equipped with two. heating fur- 


naces and two trains of rolls, which manufactured horse 


shoe iron but has been closed for some time because of 
the financial difficulties of the owners, is to. be dismantled. 
It is understood that the site will be utilized for an auto- 
mobile garage. 








The !cthlehem-> Industrial Commis- 


sion’s Dinner 


\ddresses by James A. Farrell and Charles M. 


the 


Schwab 


annual dinner of the Bethlehem Industrial 
held in Bethlehem, Pa., on the evening of 

s unique in that James A. Farrell, president 
tes Steel Corporation, and Charles M. Schwab, 
ethlehem Steel Corporation, rivals for domestic 
business, vied with each other in telling of each 
evements. The occasion of the dinner was the 
. bring the business interests of the Lehigh 
sely together, and the cities of Bethlehem, South 
Easton and Allentown were liberally repre- 


wab, in speaking of Mr. Farrell, said he first 

in the wire mills on the banks of the _Monon- 

er, recognized his resourcefulness and ability, 

in filling the office of president of the United 
Steel Corporation, the question of extending that 
n's foreign trade came up, Mr. Farrell was the 
choice. The result, according to Mr. Schwab, 
last year the export business of the corporation 
‘eater than ever before and Mr. Farrell deserves 
redit for this branch of the steel business than all 
mbined. Speaking of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
\lr. Schwab said that five years ago it did a busi- 
$6,000,000 a year. It is now doing $30,000,000 a 
within a short time will enter a period of business 
iting to $40,000,000 a year. He predicted that it 
more business this year than any two independent 


rns in the country, and said that he had fixed the 


nd hopes to see $100,000,000 worth of business a 


which would leave $35,000,000 in wages to the workers 


Lehigh Valley. 

Schwab compared all legislation, local and other- 
“waves washing on the sea-shore.” He said that 
end legislators must conform with industrial ad- 


ment and progress, and that no force could stop the 


| march of the tremendous aggregation of capital 
ountry. He concluded by saying that industry and 


ress are going ahead in leaps and bounds; that the 


isiness is now in its infancy, and that the world 
: to revolve around the United States as a hub, and 
erely hoped that the city of Bethlehem would be 
around which the hub revolves. 
l‘arrell received a tremendous ovation when he was 
uced. He also spoke of the resources and local and 
| advantages of Bethlehem, and predicted wonderful 
lor the local steel company. Speaking of the 
onomists’ claim that competition is essential to 
ltare of a community, he said that the best results, 
a national and an economical standpoint, are 
in reasonable and intelligent co-operation rather 
destructive competition. We are living in an age 


‘rowth from small to large units and, to compete as a 


with other nations, our energies must be concen- 
creating a sound industrial position domestically, 
han in wasting our resources on methods calculat- 
‘lect the earnings of the wage earner, bankrupt the 
turer, and weaken our position as a factor in the 
'! the world. Referring to Mr. Schwab, he said 


your invitation to me to be present. here this 

was received, I had no hesitation in accepting, 
gave me the opportunity of meeting a friend 
om I have had the pleasure of an intimate and 
\cquaintance extending over a period of many 
( harles M. Schwab, my predecessor as president 
\nited States Steel Corporation. As a co-worker 
steel industry in Pittsburgh and later as his 
‘nate in the United States Steel Corporation, I had 
‘ure of contact with a man whose successful career 
cat industry has been an inspiration to those who 
cn associated with him. His career is probably 
rest illustration we have in this country today of 
hts to which genius can ascend without other aid 
ndomitable energy, perseverance and brains.- I do 
‘|, therefore, to apologize for stating in his presence 


' 1s recognized throughout the steel industry that he 
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ranks foremost among those who have raised the iron 
and steel industry of this country to its present pinnacle 
of pre-eminence among the industries of the world. It 
was but natural that his ability should find fitting ex- 
pression in the monument that he has erected in the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation to that genius which already 
has acquired international reputation. 

“Surrounded by associates who reflect in no small meas- 
ure the skill and aggressiveness of their captain, he has 
evolved from modest beginnings an integrated corporation 
which not only controls a capacity of 400,000 tons of pig 
iron from the Bethlehem furnaces, but an annual capacity 
of 12,000 tons of armor plates, 200,000 tons of open-hearth 
ingots and 75,000 tons of castings; it is engaged in the 
manufacture of cars and owns iron ore mines and lime- 
stone quarries of an annual capacity of 300,000 tons, some 
40 miles of railroad, 20 locomotives and 1500 cars, ship- 
yards and forging works in San Francisco, the great Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Corporation and other companies. 

“Who can doubt that but for this extensive control of 
raw materials, the integration of large lines of industry, 
the great capital employed and available, it would have 
been impossible to have brought to this country the build- 
ing of war vessels for Argentine, China and other coun- 
tries. Foreign shipbuilders and manufacturers have long 
had a virtual monopoly of shipbuilding facilities for the 
requirements of neutral countries, but the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, in conjunction with American shipyards, may 
now be said to have embarked on an era of participation in 
this important work. 

“I mention these ramifications of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for the reason that it is an exemplification of 
the latter-day necessity of integration, of economic oper- 
ation, of the manufacture of steel from the ore up, and the 
necessity of facilities required not only in order to seek 
the trade of the world in steel and steamers, in armor 
plate, guns, munitions of war, structural materials, passen- 
ger and freight cars, etc., but also that the requirements 
of this great country may be fitly served and economies in 
manufacture and operation effected which it has been 
demonstrated are impossible to smaller corporations.” 


Steel Rail Committee Appointed 


The subcommittee of three steel manufacturers and three 
railroad presidents provided for by the action of the large 
committee created at the rail conference of February in 
New York City has been announced, Chairman E. H. 
Gary, of the Steel Corporation, has named E. J. Buf+ 
fington, president of the Illinois Steel Company and the 
Indiana Steel Company; F. W. Wood, president of the 
Maryland Steel Company, and FE. A. S. Clarke, president 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company. President Daniel 
Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the American Railway Association, 
has named James McCrea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; W. A. Gardner, president of the Chicago -& 
Northwestern, and F. A. Delano, president and receiver 
of the Wabash Railraad. Judge Gary and President Wil- 
lard are members, ex officio. A meeting of the subcom- 
mittee will be held in New York oy Friday, April 19. 

The cnbiniatanesia can receivers tes the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., through the accompanying 
order of the court, fully protects all parties dealing with 
the compariy and gives assurance of the prompt fulfillment 
and complete performance of all outstanding and future 
contracts. The works will be operated by the receivers 
with no cessation of activity: in any line, 


ane orn 


The Buffalo Foundey & Machine-Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of vacuum driers and steam ham- 
mers, suffered a loss by fire to its plant. April rt. The 
company states that the loss was confined to a portion of 
its roof and that its manufacturing facilities are not im- 
paired. There has been no delay in the handling of its 
business and the plant is now in full operation. 

Meetings of the Bridge Builders’ Society were held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, April 11 amd 12. 
The Executive Committee met April 11 and the general 
monthly meeting was held April 12. The only 
were Western members. 























The 1910 Census Statistics of Manufactures 


The United States Bureau of the Census, of which 
E. Dana Durand is director, has issued an abstract of the 
statistics of manufactures for States, cities and industries 
as shown by the Thirteenth Census, which is officially 
designated as of 1910, although the figures cover the calen- 
dar year 1909. The abstract, which is prepared under the 
supervision of W. M. Steuart, chief statistician for manu- 
factures, comprises 96 pages. A great number of tables 
are presented which classify the leading industries accord- 
ing to States and cities. 

The accompanying table gives the principal items of in- 
formation covered by census inquiries relative to manu- 
factures in continental United States for 1909, 1904 and 
1899, together with the percentages of increase from cen- 
sus to census. 

The census of 1909, like that of 1904, the report says, 
was confined to manufacturing establishments conducted 
under the factory system, as distinguished from the neigh- 
borhood, hand, and building industries. Where statistics 


General Comparison of Censu 


large part of the product of the class desc: 


yt 
industry designation is made, not by establisi) ents a 
gaged primarily in manufacturing that class « mmodi- 
ties, but by establishments whose principal prodiict js such 
as to necessitate their classification elsewher n order 
to avoid this difficulty it is. necessary in ma: SCS to 
combine a number of closely related industric: under 4 
more general designation. This condition is constantly be. 
coming more conspicuous in the manufacturing ness o 
the country, and consequently the number of industries 
which can properly be shown separately is smaller at this 
census than at previous censuses. 
Explanation of Terms 
Persons Engaged in Manufacturing Industrics—The 


statistics of the number of proprietors and firm members 
and the number of salaried employees are based on 


1 
+} 
Nl the 


returns for a single representative day only. In the case 
of: wage earners a report was obtained of the number 





s Figures for the United States. 
~ 





NUMBER OR AMOUNT. | PER CENT OF INCREASE, 





| 1904-1909 | 1899-1904 





1909 1904 

Number of establishments.................. 268, 491 216, 180 24. 2 42 

Persons engaged in manufactures............ 7, 678, 578 6, 213, 612 23. 6 {} 

Proprietors and firm members........... 273, 265 225, 673 21.1 1 
Salaried employees. ................... 790, 267 519, 556 52.1 42.7 
Wage earners.(average number)......... 6, 615, 046 5, 468, 383 21.0 16.0 
Primary horsepower..................-.----- 18, 680, 776 13, 487, 707 38.5 33.6 
Onpital. .... ... 322 .:.....000.- 20-2. ee------| $18,428, 270, 000 $12, 675, 581, 000 45.4 41.2 
tas ites on ktansesay ove e ek 18, 453, 080, 000 13, 138, 260, 000 40.5 33. 1 
ee ac ns cc haan 20 6 Seek 4, 365, 613, 000 3, 184, 884, 000 37.1 33.3 
Ne cs Ok ida dp pawn 938, 575, 000 574, 439, 000 63. 4 50.9 
Se iret. SoS Soul aches: ieelee be 3, 427, 038, 000 2, 610, 445, 000 $1.3 30.0 
ne 12, 141, 791, 000 8, 500, 208, 000 42.8 29.3 
nce. cdeaw ee te ss baad 1, 945, 676, 000 1, 453, 168, 000 33.9 60.5 
Value of products...............---.-------.| 20,672,052, 000 14, 793, 903, 000 39.7 29.7 

Value added by manufacture (value of prod- 

ucts less cost of materials)... .. emnde san 8, 530, 261, 000 6, 293, 695, 000 35. 5 30.3 








1 Figures not available. 


for 1899 are given they have been reduced to a comparable 
basis by eliminating, as far as possible, the latter classes of 
industries. The census does not include establishments 
which were idle during the entire year, or had a value of 
prodnets of less than $500, or the manufacturing done in 
educational, eleemosynary and penal institutions, or in gov- 
ernmental establishments, except those of the Federal 
Government. 


The Establishment 


As a rule, the term “establishment” represents a sep- 
arated plant or mill. In some cases is represents two or 
more plants operated under a common ownership or for 
which one set of books of account is kept. 

If the plants constituting an establishment as thus de- 
fined were not all located within the same city or State, 
separate reports were secured in order that the separate 
totals might be included in the statistics for each city or 
State. In some instances separate reports were secured for 
different industries carried on in the same establishment. 


Classification by Industries 

The establishments were assigned to the several classes 
of industries according to their products of chief value. 
The value of products reported for a given industry may 
thus, on the one hand, include minor products very differ- 
ent from those covered by the class designation, and, on 
the other hand, may not include the total product covered 
by this designation, because some part of this product may 
be made in establishments in which it is not the product 
of chief value. 

The number of industries for which a separate presen- 
tation is made is 264, a much smaller number than in the 
reports for the census of 1904, in which 339 industries 
were shown separately. This decrease is due to the fact 
that an attempt to make a separate presentation would in 
the case of many industries be misleading, inasmuch as a 


employed on the 15th of each month, and from these re- 
turns the average number employed during the year has 
been calculated by dividing the sum of the numbers re- 
ported for the several months by 12. 

Capital—For reasons stated in reports of prior cen- 
suses the statistics of capital secured by the census canvass 
are so defective as to be of little value, except as indicat- 
ing very general conditions. 

Materials.—The statistics as to cost of materials relate 
to the materials used during the year, which may be more 
or less than the materials purchased during the year. The 
term “materials” includes fuel, rent of power and heat, 
mill supplies and containers, as well as materials forming 
a constituent part of the product. Under the head ot 
“fuel” is included all fuel used, whether for heat, light or 
power, or for the process of manufacture. 

Expenses—Under “expenses” are included all! items 
of expense incident to the year’s business, except interest, 
whether on bonds or other forms of indebtedness, and 
allowances for depreciation. 

Value of Products—The amounts given under this 
head represent the selling value at the factory of all prod- 
ucts manufactured during the year, which may differ trom 
the value of the products sold. Amounts received for work 
on materials furnished by others are included. 

Cost of Manufacture and Profits —Census data do not 
show the entire cost of manufacture, and consequently can 
not be used to show profits. No account has been taken 
of interest and depreciation. Even if the amount of provt 
«could be determined by deducting the expenses from the 
value of the products the rate of profit on the investment 
could not properly be calculated because of the ver) de- 
fective character of the returns regarding capital. 


Manufactures in Noncontiguous Territory 
The table given below covers the more important 
figures for the manufactures of Alaska, Hawaii and Port 
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p statistics of manufactures included in the cen- 
Nn 
Philippine Islands taken by the War Depart- 
e 2 are not comparable with those shown in the 
ontinental United States; and there has been 
manufactures in Guam, Samoa or the Canal 
tatistics for Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
e small establishments of the nature of hana 
ood industries, such as are omitted from the 
ontinental United States. 
s of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
Alaska Hawaii Porto Rico 
iblishments. .. 152 500 939 
in manufac- 
«hor we 3,479 7,572 18,122 
1 firm mem 
«ees 135 1,074 1,478 
yeebue sake 245 594 1,062 
(averag 
cy ite 3,099 5,904 15,582 
8s 6 oss eee 3,975 41,930 34,005 
js eae $13,060,000 $23,875,000 $25,544,000 
e tekased 454,000 31,753,000 31,139,000 
soca eee 2,328,000 2.795. 000 4,898,000 
Gelaries .,ccuaenw ae 380,000 686,000 1,259,000 
oo lev aw eee 1,948,000 2,109,000 3,639,000 
seockon ween 5,120,000 25,629,000 21,479,000 
os bea 2,006,000 3,329,000 4,762,000 
cts. cccuhteued 11,340,000 47,404,000 36,750,000 
vy manufacture 
icts less cost 
ce eee 6,220,000 1,775,000 15,271,000 
table taken from this abstract is presented 
vith, which shows the relative importance of the lead- 
manufacturing industries in 1909 and their growth 
iko9 to 1909. This table includes the industries hav- 


value of products in 1909 of $100,000,000 or 
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case it indicates that the cost of materials represents a 
large proportion of the total-value of products and that 
therefore the value added by manufacture, of which wages 
constitute usually the largest item, is not commensurate 
with the total value of products. 

The classification of copper, tin and sheet iron products 
in this table comprises the manufacture of all sheet metal 
products of copper, tin and iron, including the preparation 
of copper, tin or sheet iron material for building construc- 
tion. It includes the factory work on cornices, skylights, 
roofing, etc., but does not include the installation. 

The total horse-power of manufacturing establishments 
was 18,680,776 in 1909, as compared with 13,487,707 in 1904 
and 10,097,893 in 1809. In 1909 90 per cent. of the horse- 
power was that of engines or motors owned by the manu- 
facturing establishments themselves, and Io per cent. was 
rented power, mostly electric. Especially striking is the 
increase in the use of gas engines and of electric power, 
both that rented from outside concerns and that gener- 
ated by the manufacturing concerns themselves. The total 
horse-power of electric motors in 1899, including both 
those operated by purchased current and those operated 
by current generated in the establishment was 492,936; in 
1909 it was 4,817,140, or nearly 10 times as great. The 
practice of renting electric power is rapidly becoming more 
common. 

In The Iron Age of August 31, 1911, a preliminary re- 
port was given of the census*statistics on the iron and 
steel industry. The figures given in the abstract jus 
issued, and which represent the completed work of the 
Census Bureau on this subject, show some slight varia- 
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A minus sign (—) denotes decrease 


‘! the industries that hold a very high rank in 

of products, says the report, rank compara- 
in the number of wage earners employed and 
‘ue added by manufacture. Where this is the 


tion, but this is not of. sufficient consequence to warrant 
the reproduction of the figures in detail, especially as the 
statistics thus given are for a period which is now quite 
remote. 
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Continued from page 982 


Mining Men Before the Stanley Committe 


Minnesota Iron Company Negotiation with the Merritts 


Mr. Younc. Did you have anything to do at one time 
with an attempt to sell the old Merritt properties to Mr. 
Porter, of the Minnesota Iron Company? 

Mr. Settwoop. I tried to buy them for the Minnesota 
Iron Company. They fixed $1,500,000 as the price for the 
control of the railroad and the mines. 

Mr. Younc. Did the Minnesota Company offer to take 
it at that price? 

Mr. SELtLwoop. They did not. It was in the panic, 
and I guess they did not have the money. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Merritt made the statement here 
that that was because Mr. Rockefeller had warned every- 
body off; that they must not touch it. Do you think that 
had any influence on the Minnesota Iron Company? 

Mr. Settwoov. I do not. I remember Mr. Porter 
said to me, when I hesitated to take it: “I am satisfied it 
is a good thing, but where are you going to get the million 
and a half dollars?” This was in January, 1894. 

THe CHAIRMAN. Did you ever make any offer on that 
property for the Minnesota Iron Company prior to the 
time it was offered to you at $1,500,000 for 51 per cent.? 

Mr. Seitwoop. I made them an offer at the rate of 
$7,000,000 for the whole thing—the railroad and all the 
mines. This offer was made for the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany and the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. There were 
three factions in the ownership—the Merritts and Senator 
Foley, the Chases and Grants, and a man by the name of 
Harrison. I made Mr. Chase that offer and he submitted 
it to the Merritts; the Merritts accused me of trying to 
sell them out. They said the road and property were 
worth a good deal more than that, and that they did not 
want to sell it anyway. 


Iron Ore Reserves of the United States 


Mr. Sellwood was then questioned at length as to the 
warious ore deposits in the United States outside of the 
Lake Superior region. He was asked concerning the iron 
ores of Utah, those in Iron County in the southwest part 
of that State. These lie vertical or almost so. He esti- 
mated that there was over 500,000,000 tons in sight, and 
providing the ore continues in the lowland in the same 
way as in the mountains there are chances that the 
amount might reach 1,000,000,000 tons. There is coal with- 
in 150 miles, but not a good coking coal. The examina- 
tion he made was in the interest of John W. Gates. 
James J. Hill was also interested and Mr. Harriman. The 
witness had been in Texas, but did not find much ore 
apart from a small amount of hard high grade ore in 
Llano County and a low grade ore in Jefferson County. 
He had been in the Sunrise district of Wyoming and 
would estimate the amount of ore in that State at 100,- 
000,000 tons. In Wisconsin in the Baraboo district he 
estimated that 200,000,000 or 300,000,009 tons of ore had 
been shown up by drill holes. Concerning Michigan ores, 
Mr. Sellwood thought the estimate of J. R. Finlay—180,- 
000,000 tons—was fair. Of this amount Mr. Finlay had 
credited 54,000,000 tons to the Steel Corporation. In con- 
nection with this statement Mr. Young brought out the 
estimate of Mr. Hayes, of the Geological Survey, that 
the low grade ores of the Lake Superior district on all 
ranges amounted to 75,000,000,000 tons. 


Steel Corporation Reserves Not Excessive 


Mr. Sellwood was asked whether in view of the blast 
furnaces and the manufacturing capacity of the Steel Cor- 
poration he considered their ore reserves apart from the 
Hill lease to be excessive. He replied that he did not. 
At the present rate of exhaustion he thought the northern 
ores of the Steel Corporation would last 25 to 30 years. 

The effort to get an estimate of the iron ores of the 
United States being resumed, Mr. Sellwood was asked to 
estimate ores in other districts than had been touched 
upon. He put those of New Mexico at 100,000,000 tons, 
those of California at 250,000,000 tons, and of Texas at 
50,000,000 tons. The merchantable ore of New York 
State he estimated at 200,000,000 tons. He made no esti- 
— for Alabama, not being familiar with the ores of that 

tate. 

The merchantable ores of the Moose Mountain dis- 
trict in Canada he estimated at 100,000,000 tons. The com- 
pany also knows of about 200,000,000 tons of ore running 
40 per cent in iron. The ores of the Atikokan district in 
western Ontario he estimated at 10,000,000 tons. He 
made no estimate of the ores of Newfoundland. Con- 
cerning Brazilian ores, Mr. Sellwood said: 


Some of our people in Dwluth are interested in: the iron ores 
of Brazil. They say the deposit is greater than the Marquette 





Range. They are negctiating now, I know, witi 
Germany for the sale of that ore. From their ta 
estimate that they have about 500,000,000 tons. 


eople ip 
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New Steel Companies and Ore Supp); 


The, examination turned to the question of the amount 
of ore a company desiring to enter upon steel manufacture 
would need to have as a feserve in order to enter into 
competition with existing companies. It was estimated 
that the Cambria Steel Company had about 100,000.99 
tons of ore and Mr. Sellwood agreed that a new com. 
petitor would probably need to have that much. Mr. Sel. 
wood was asked if he thought it practicable to attempt to 
buy out existing confpanies having manufacturing plants 
so as to acquire their ores. He replied that of course 
this could be done if any one wanted to pay the price, 

The declining iron content of the ores of the United 
States came up for consideration. Mr. Sellwood thought 
the decrease had been about 1 per cent. in the past four or 
five years. He admitted that it might have amounted to 
7 per cent. since the Mesaba Range was opened. This 
tendency would continue, he thotight, but perhaps not as 
rapidly as in the past 20 years. In, say, 25 years, it might 
pay to ship Utah ores to the East for smelting. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Sellwood, I understood you to say, 
in answer to one of the chairman’s questions, that you 
did not know any good business reason why the Steel 
Corporation should take tlfis Hill lease when it had these 
large bodies of ore that were stripped and ready to ship. 
[ understood you to say just a little before that, in an- 
swer to a question by Mr. Gardner, that you thought that 
a company with so extensive plants as the Steel Corpora- 
tion ought to get more ore than 500,000,000 tons, or 25 
years’ supply? 

Mr. Settwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Younc. Now, which proposition do you stick to? 

Mr. Settwoop. Well, I stick to the proposition that 
they should get all the ore they could get at a reasonable 
price. I think that was the proposition that I made. 

Mr. Younc: You think the price was unreasonable? 

Mr. SeLttwoop. I do, where it continued along, increas- 
ing every year, for some of the property. For other of 
the property, such as the Dale and Leonard and two or 
three other properties that were opened, I said I would 
be glad to give $1 a ton for it and offered to do it. But 
when you take in a great big proposition, where the ore 
is good, bad and indifferent, and the royalty and the min- 
imum increasing every year, I do not. see why that should 
be done. 

Tue CHammMan. If they could have gotten a lease on 
that property at 25 cents a ton and taken out 500,000 tons 
a year, it would be a very good proposition? 

Mr. Settwoop. Yes. 


Central Iron & Steel Company Statement 


J. V. W. Reynders, J. M. Cameron and Charles L. 
Jailey, Jr., receivers of the Central Iron & Steel Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., have made a preliminary report to the 
creditors under date of April 12. It says that a number 
of important contracts are being carried out, that the 
plant has been put in the best possible shape by cutting 
down cost of operation and by other economies. | 

A condensed statement of the assets and liabilities 0! 
the company as of February 6, 1912, is given. It shows 
total current assets of $049,440, including $251,292 ° 
bills and accounts receivable considered good, $600,037 © 
inventories and $60,000 estimated value of Mohawk ro 
ing Company (Lake Superior iron ore) stock, estimate 
value over amount of loan of $140,000. Real estate build 
ings and equipment are put at $2,684,128, and machinery 
parts in reserve at $51,236. Total assets are thus $3,004.- 
804. The liabilities are $2,899,823 including $1,239,000 first 
mortgage bonds, $15,000 car trust bonds, $671,952 accounts 
and bills payable for merchandise, $510,975 loans from 
banks and others, $422,305 loan accounts (Edward Bailey 
and others) $12,297 accrued taxes and bond interest, $21,- 
853 wages and salaries, and $6,438 accrued interest on 
loans. The excess of assets is $784,981. No account * 
taken in the schedule of assets of an item listed by the 
auditors as “accounts receivable for advances conside 
doubtful of collection,” amounting to $873,391. 
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he New England Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation 
\n Address on Fire Protection 


meeting of the New England Foundry-' 
was held on the evening of April 10 
‘ the Exchange Club, Boston, Mass. Mem- 
rendance from all the New England States. 
as délivered by Franklin H. Wentworth. 
nal Fire Protection Association, who stated 
s wooden cities stand disastrous fires with 
of life are bound to occur. He claimed 
oss amounts to $30,000 every hour in the 
hroughout the year. Following are some 
his address: 


the legislatures of New York and Iblinois 
in investigation of the methods and practices 
insurance business. This procedure found its 
hostility toward the fire underwriting interests ; 
these investigations developed the fact that 
satisfactory underwriting is impossible, and 
e to be impossible, until the criminally care- 
te of the country is curtailed. It is obvious 
estigations and the one now under way in 
represent an incoherent protest against the 
ipoverishment by. the fire tax. The people 
fire tax is too high. Everybody knows that 
But how can the fire tax be lessened ex- 
king the cause of it? 
ne way to solve this conflagration problem— 
hut at least relatively. In the heart of 
y there are streets crossing at right angles, 
. very considerable distance are buildings 
ne and concrete. Looked at upon the map 
more or less complete Maltese cross of 
are not wooden, and which operate to 
den-built district into quarter sections, and 
ht hold a fire in any one of these sections if 
ipped to do so. These brick and stone 
ordinarily valueless ag fire-stops because 
vs are of thin glass and their window frames 
rhe small city that will trace but its Maltese 
1 buildings and equip them with metal wiri- 
ind wired glass will immediately possess the 
ibstantial fire walls crossing at right angles 
dividing it into four sections. By such a 
but yet strategic procedure many a 
itself from the destruction whigh now awaits 
ht kind of a fire on the right kind of a night. 
thus fortified city buildings one against the 
nsive fires within individual structures can be 
by the use of the now well established automatic 
system. With our window openings protected 
r buildings equipped with such extinguishers, the 
tion hazard in mercantile districts will be elimin- 
re will then remain for consideration our im- 
idence districts gonstructed almost wholly of 
nding the mercantile centers, like fagots 
uneral pyre. We can lessen the loss here by 
the use of wooden shingles. Burning 
be carried great distances by the wind or 
nilagration, and when they alight in their 
ther dry shingles they make fearful havoc. 
c necessary to remove all shingle roofs imme- 
effective city ordinance might require all 
icted in the future to be of incombustible 
nd that all roofs which shall hereafter require 
extent of one-third of their area shall be 
incombustible roofs. 


the work of his association Mr. Went- 
it the record of 15 years, covering more 
res under automatic sprinklers, failed to 
instance where these sprinklers had not 
are of putting out a fire or of holding 
inless they were handicapped by having been 
th or by not being of standard and approved 
nd layout. 
ent was made that next month’s meeting 
tion will be held in the Allen House, Hart- 
\ statement was also made of progress by 
Massachusetts in connection with a bill 
employment of girls and women in core- 
his matter is being referred to the State 
ealth for attention. 


nsive, 


rican Railway Supply Company has removed 
‘k place to its new factory building, 134-136 
t, New York. 
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Government Inquiry Into Steel Works Labor 
Conditions 


The Bureau of Labor of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor has for some weeks been carrying on a supple- 
mentary canvass of the iron and steel industry with a 
view to securing information for the final report to the 
Senate on conditions of labor in that industry in con- 
formity with Senate resolution No. 237. Tron and steel . 
manufacturers have been asked the following questions : 


I. Has the plan proposed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute for the elimination of seven-day work for 
individual employees been put into effect in this plant? 
2. Has any ‘other plan for the elimination of seven- 
day work for individual employees been put into effect? 
a. If so, please furnish a description, with diagrams, 
of the plan used, showing particularly how the change of 
shift is managed. 
3. If any plan for the elimination of seven-day work 
has been introduced : 
a. When was it put into operation? 
b. What was the normal proportion of men working 
seven days in each department, before the plan was put into 
operation ? 
c. What is the normal proportion of men working 
seven days in each department now? 
d. How many extra men (relief men) does the opera- 
tion of the plan require when the plant is running full? 
e. What changes in tonnage or hourly rates of w 
were made as a result of the introduction of this plan‘ 
f. What changes in cost of production have followed 
the introduction of the plan? 
g. What has been the attitude of the workmen toward 
the introduction of the plan? 
4. What permanent changes have been made in the 
past year in the working hours of employees other than 
those working seven days per week? 
a. Changes in hours per day? 
In what occupations? 
Affecting how many men? 

b. Changes in hours per week? 
In what occupations? 
Affecting how many men? 

5. What improvements in sanitation and general physi- 
cal conditions have been made in the past year? 


Lackawanna Steel Company’s Quarterly Earnings 


The Lackawanna Steel Company and subsidiary com- 
panies report as follows for the quarter ended March 30: 














1912 Changes 
Income from maguiactaning and oper- 
ating after deducting all expenses, 
interest on bonds and fixed charges 
of subsidiary compaties.........-.++ $112,439 Dee. $507,634 
Proportion of earnings on investments 
in companies not controlled and of , 
other annual income.........+..+.++ 199,964 Inc. 30,195 
© Fetal vss ssede S ied aneatie natn n's pias $312,403 Dec. $477,435 
Interest on Lackawanna Steel bonds and 
debentures outstanding. ...........+: 437,495 Dec. 4 
; 
PR ER nnd dn co cones Cubesscarecese $125,091 Inc. $477,431 
Charges and appropriations for cuaiving 
funds on bonds and exhaustion o 
eumitele: .. « viua0s cos CAbethanken eek 89,500 Inc. 35,090 
Depreciatien and accruing renewals.... 236,180 Dec. . 26,019 
Total deduetions..........-+.+00s $325,680 Ine. $9,070 
Tet ss bck eve ctee’ cntee pies $450,772 Inc. $486,501 
Unfilled orders,, gross tons..........-. 401,475 Inc. 156,914 


The unfilled orders are the largest since March 31, 
1910. On April 1 the company had accounts receivable of 
$4,580,835, cash on hand of $3,884,422 and current liabilities 


of $925,713. 


The April 1 market circular of James Lewis & Son, 
Liverpool, England, refers to the strong statistical position 
of copper. Figures are given showing the great increase 
in the consumption of copper in Enarope and the United 
States in the first two months of this year, and the circular 
remarks that “with an increase in the American consump- 
tion of 11,596 toms, or at the rate of 70,000 tons per 
the total increase of production of about 150,000 tons 
be required to maintain American and European stocks at. 
the low level attained on January 1, should this increased 
consumption be maintained throughout the year im the 
same ratio.” 





The Machinery Markets 


Activity in demands for machinery is not general throughout the country, but in some sections the Con- 
ditions are of a pleasing character. The Chicago trade is greatly encouraged by a $100,000 inquiry and some 
good sales, including buying by railroads and the automobile industry... New York has not experienced any 
noteworthy change in the week, several good prospects continuing to ‘pend and causing expectations to be of 
a hopeful sort. Philadelphia’s recent betterment has somewhat subsided, but there is a consideral 
of business under negotiation in that city. 
no change. 


le amount 
New England conditions which have improved recently show 


The Cleveland outlook is promising, although present conditions are quiet, especially in the 
machine tool industry, which has been called on to supply one or two tools at a time chiefly, The machine 
tool business in Cincinnati has been fairly good, with a falling off in exports. Other lines are busy, fais 
purchases were made by automobile makers in Detroit, although the trade has been irregular and the bey 
demand was for special lines. In St. Louis trade has been fairly good, but with no business out of the 
ordinary. Calls for equipment have been more quiet in the South, where there is some complaint of price 
cutting, and where a betterment is expected with construction work soon to be undertaken. Purchases of 
wood working machinery and some special lines have been the principal features on the Pacific coast, Ip 
Texas the demand for machinery and tools continues good and dealers are well satisfied with trade conditions 


New York 


New York, April 17, 1912. 


Machinery dealers in New York have done fairly 
well in the last week although there has been a con- 
tinuance of quiet conditions. Sales have been almost 
entirely of the smali lot variety for shipment to scat- 
tered points. Some good prospects still hang fire, 
notably the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
of Jersey City, N. J. On the other hand at least some 
orders against the big list of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company are as good as placed. New York dealers 
are looking to an extension of facilities in the plant of 
the Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, 
which contemplates in particular the replacement of 
engine lathes with turret lathes and automatics. Other 
equipment probably will be purchased as well. The 
American Can Company is again in the market for a 
few tools. .From Newark comes the news that the 
Oxweld Acetylene Company has obtained a permit for 
the erection of a three story brick and concrete factory 
at 646 Frelinghuysen avenue, to cost $66,800. Through 
the efforts of the Greater Newark Committee it is ex- 
pected that the Hatch Oil Engine Company, of Brook- 
lyn, and the Ariston Marble Company, of New York, 
will locate in Newark. Perhaps the most notable fea- 
ture of the New York market is the talk of plant addi- 
tions and removals, some of which are outside of the 
New York territory, and all are without official. con- 
firmation. The Hall Signal Company is expected to 
extend its line of production and will necessarily need 
. additional facilities. With this end in view steps have 
been taken for a reorganization of the company and 
the acquisition of additional capital. 

The Philo-Hay Specialty Company, Newark, N. J., 
has awarded a contract to the American Concrete Steel 
Company for the erection of a new factory building, 
37 x 175 ft., three stories, of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Equipment details have not been announced. 

The Salamanca Panel Company, Salamanca, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to take 
over the business of the Salamanca Veneer & Panel 
Company. The plant is practically new and will need 
but few alterations or additions to its equipment. The 
incorporators are E. R. Morrison, P. Z. Morrison and 
T. McCabe. 

The Utter Pipe Company, Olean. N. Y., manufac- 
turers of tobacco pipes, has placed the contract for the 
erection of its new factory building to be added to its 
plant. Upon completion the company will have 22,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing space and considerable addi- 
tional machinery will be required. 

The city of Newark, N. Y., is receiving bids until 
April 30 for a sanitary sewage system including a sew- 
age disposal plant consisting of two Imhof tanks to be 
operated by electric pumps and automatic machinery. 
J. E. Wiser is city clerk. 

The Aetna Wright Health Underwear Company, 
Troy, N. Y., will soon award the contract for the erec- 
tion of a four-story addition to its knitting mill. 

The Control Mfg. Company, Albany; N. Y., has 
been incorporated by William J. Kerwin, 337 State 
street, Edward T. Newcomb and Joseph P. Coughlin, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, and will engage in the 
manufacture of metal castings. 

The Deyo-Macey Engine Company, Binghamton, N. 
Y., will construct a new plant on the site of the old 


roundhouse and repair shops of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company, which it has leased for a long term, 
The old buildings will be torn down and the material 
utilized in the construction of the new plant. 

The Village Board, Middleport, N. Y., will receive 
bids until April 24 for construction of a waterworks 
system, including pumping station, pump equipment, 
standpipe, etc.; also about 8 miles of cast iron pipe. 

The Tri-Town Electric Company, Glenville, N. Y, 
has been incorporated and will equip a power plant to 
furnish electric power and lighting in Glenville, Clifton 
Park and Ballston; also other nearby villages, W. A. 
Graves, Michael J. Hughes and Samuel M. Strong are 
among the directors. 

Hubbard Miller & Eldridge, Rochester, N. Y., are 
building an addition 32 x 120 ft., five stories and base- 
ment of brick and structural steel, to their factory at 
Dewey street and Lyell avenue. 

William E. Harries, Superintendent of State Reser- 
vation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is receiving bids for ven- 
tilating apparatus for shaft and tunnel at the State 
Reservation. 

The Niagara Brass Mfg. Company, Buffalo, \. Y. 
has secured the three-story brick factory building at 
163-165 Adam¢ street, to which it will remove its plant 
from 59, The Terrace, after fitting it up and equip- 
ping it for brass stamping and finishing and the man- 
ufacture of brass screws. 

The Buffalo Tool & Supply Company, Buffalo, is 
building a small addition to its plant on Henry street. 

The Electric City Mfg. Company, Buffalo, now lo- 
cated at 60 Cherry street, -has tales a three-story brick 
factory building on Adams, near William street, which 
it will equip for general stamping business in sheet 
metals. : 

The Waterworks Commissioners, Erie, Pa., George 
C. Gensheimer, secretary, are receiving bids for the 
construction of a filter plant, including settling basins, 
piping, coagulent house and superstructure, pumps 
station, low service pumping machinery, water-tube 
boilers, stokers, and superheaters. “The plans have 0 
prepared by Chester & Fleming, engineers, Union Ban 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Erie Saw Company, Erie, Pa., has been inco™ 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 and will equp é 
plant for the manufacture of saws and tools [or 
butchers’ and grocers’ use. W. C. Kreamer, Neilsen 
and Louis Streuber are the directors. 


New England } 
Boston, Mass., April 16, 1912 


The sentiment of the market has not changed a 
its position of recent weeks. Both dealers and manu 


turers in most lines of machinery and supplies expres® 
confidence that the improved market is more Oar 
transitory one. Orders are coming from a more Wit 
diversified trade. sie 

The United Foundry & Machine Company, Bets 
port, Conn., recently incorporated with $200,000 ae 
stock for the manufacture of brass, bronze and aaa 
num castings and to do a machine shop business, al 
purchased land on Connecticut avenue, in that wn ox 4 
will erect a plant consisting of two buildings, ¢a¢ dan 
120 ft. One unit will be devoted to the pee 
brass and bronze castings, the other for the ¢ ; 
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isting aluminum, The equipment will in- 
‘ern machine shop. William C. Buckelew, 
is the president, Philip D, Beach, Bridge- 
ry, and Andrew Steen, New York, treasur- 
er directors are Frederick L. Buckelew, 
and George A. Helme, New York. Presi- 
w was formerly president of the Fairfield 
oundry Corporation, which recently dis- 
business to the Aluminum Castings Com- 
and, Ohio. The company is in the market 
lar foundry equipment, but not as yet for 


rcester Auto-Parts Company, Worcester, 
Mas een organized to manufacture the H-C-D 
_the production of which will be carried on 

rks of the Heald Machine Company, of that 

Heald is the president and treasurer, C. N. 

neral manager and J. A. Doane mechanical 

Che Heald piston ring grinder will be used 

pany. Rings will be furnished for automo- 

ycle and marine engines, aero motors, 

pressors and traction and stationary en- 


nnecticut Turbine Mfg. Company, 81 Hamil- 
New London, Conn., will manufacture a new 
ine of the auxiliary type, suitable for direct 
with electric generators, centrifugal pumps 
vers. It was designed by Charles B. Rearick, 
recently of the Atwood, Rearick Company, New 
vhich handled the Kerr turbine. The engine is 
e res f some months of development, the purpose 
being to meet the requirements of low speed and high 
v. The active member of the new corporation 
im T. Hopson, who for years has been actively 
lin the Hopson & Chapin Mfg. Company, New 
in old and well-known house with an estab- 
reputation for high grade foundry work, The 
uarters will be the Hopson & Chapin plant, where 
ine will be manufactured. New London busi- 
men have interested themselves in the industry, 
president and board of directors are taken 
their number. Thomas Hamilton is the president, 
< RB. Rearick vice-president and manager and 
[. Hopson secretary and treasurer. 
v C. Campbell, Waterbury, Conn., is establish- 
susiness for the mattufacture of a new cotter pin, 
for which has been issued to him. A tract of 
een purchased and a factory building will be 
the premises. Mr. Campbell is well known 
signer of automatic and other metal working ma- 
y and has designed several machines for the man- 
{ the cotter pin, which should be ready in a 
In the beginning he will occupy only a part 
uilding, renting the remainder to small indus- 
[he feature of the cotter pin is an automatic 
\iter the pin has been inserted in its hole a 
low on its head causes it to spread. The head 
iorm of an eyelet of bent wire. The blow 
ne limb past a projecting tip on the other limb 
trifle longer. The spreading is slight but suf- 


: EK. Prentice Mfg. Company, New Britain, 

' been organized to manufacture a line of nov- 
sheet metal and wire, particularly metal trim- 
r suspenders, garters and armbands. It is a 
ut corporation and will commence business 
5,000 capital stock. The incorporators are G. E. 
e, F. H. Johnston and F. H. Alford, all of New 


So 


isthampton Gas Company, Easthampton, 
> petitioned the Massachusetts Gas & Electric 
‘ission for permission to increase its capital 
»100,000, the proceeds to be used for new 


ynor & Mitchell Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
tes that it has not completed plans for the 

‘ which will be erected at Stratford, Conn. The 
‘oes a brass foundry business. 

‘ated authoritatively that the New York, New 
‘lartford Railroad will proceed with the elec- 
or its main line from Stamford to New Ha- 
the intention of completing the improvement 
end of the year. The estimated cost is $14,- 






© of the plants and other assets of the Hard- 
...~ \\oodenware Company, which was made at 
‘'. Mass., a few weeks ago, under order of the 
«tes Court, has been set aside by the court on 
(| that the price paid for bills receivable and 
tS was insufficient. The purchaser was R. B. 
Baltimore, Md., representing a syndicate of 
His bid was $410,000. Court has ordered that 

¢ be held and that each bidder shall place 
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with the Court $40,000, as a pledge of good faith, and 
that no offer of less than $440,000 shall be considered as 
the opening bid. Albert A. Tisdale, Leominster, Mass., 
formerly owner of the company’s factory in that town, 
has made the required deposit as representative of a 
combination of former managers of the individual 
plants. The date of the sale has not been set. 

A contract for the new buildings to be erected by the 
New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., 
has been awarded. The plans include a four-story brick 
building, 57 x 150 ft., with an ell 38 x 56 ft.; a one-story 
building 38 x 70 ft., and three additional stories on an 
existing one-story building, 57 x 144 ft. All will be of 
brick, mill construction. 

A message by Governor Eugene F. Foss of Massa- 
chusetts, the head of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, concerning the lease of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to the New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
attracted much attention. In it he recommends the wis- 
dom of such a step on the condition that the company 
shall agree to expend $100,000,000 for the connection of 
the tracks on the north and south of Boston by means 
of a four-track tunnel under the city; for the electrifica- 
tion of the combined trackage within the metropolitan 
area, and for bringing the whole system to the highest 
state of efficiency. He would vest the direction of the 
expenditure of the $100,000,000 in a public service com- 
mission created by the Legislature. 

The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
will erect three buildings as additions to the Waterbury 
Brass Company property. One will be 42 x 152 ft., four 
stories; another 42 x 57 ft., three stories, and the third 
42 x 50 ft., one story. They will be of brick, mill con- 
struction, with steel columns. 

It is stated at Bridgeport that the Crane Valve Com- 
pany, of that city, has tentative plans for the erection of 
three new buildings, two and three stories, each about 
100 x 150 ft. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16, 1912. 


The recent betterment in machine tool buying does 
not appear to have been fully sustained the past week. 
Hesitancy in placing. business is again more notice- 
able, prospective buyers apparently waiting for further 
evidence of the soundness of the recent improvement 
in the iron and steel market, as well as in industrial af- 
fairs. Quite a large volume of business in small lots is 
under negotiation and a few fair-sized propositions in 
general equipment are noted; but buyers are either 
not yet prepared to make purchases, or proposed im- 
provements and new plants have been delayed. Un- 
favorable weather conditions have been the capse of 
considerable delay in building operations. 

Manufacturers of machinery and general equipment, 
drawing business from other markets as well as from 
this immediate territory, are, in some instances, slightly 
better engaged, although still largely below normal. 
The local locomotive builder has taken on a number of 
small contracts. Shipyards in this vicinity have re- 
ceived further contracts for vessels, while iron and steel 
mills are considerably better engaged. The demand 
for machine tools on the part of the railroads continues 
very light. ? 

A moderate volume of business is moving in power 
equipment. Boilers and engines inquired for have been 
largely of the smaller horse-powers, although one or 
more for general power plant equipment are under 
negotiation. 

The second-hand machinery markets have not heen 
very active; an irregular day-to-day demand is reported, 
confined to no particular class of equipment. 

Gray iron foundries have in instances shown a trifle 
more activity. Steel casting plants do not show much 
further gain, but have more work on their books; while 
crucible steel casting makers are for the most part 
quite well engaged. 

The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, West End 
Trust Building, is in the market for an air co ssor, 
5000 to 6000 cu. ft. capacity, 100 Ib. pressure; also fouz 
200-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers and a steel building, 
approximately 70 x 250 ft. 

The Light Mfg. Company, Pottstown, Pa., advises 
that immediately on the vacation of the buildings now 
occupied by the Chadwick Engineering Company, which 
will move to its new plant, it will begin the ea 
of that plant as well as the erection of additional build- 
ings for the proposed extension to its plant, which has 
been in contemplation for the past 18 months. The 
new additions will require the doubling of the present 


I01to 


equipment in its foundry, die casting and machine shop 
departments. The company expects to get the new ad- 
dition inoperation in six or eight months. 


The Atwater-Kent Mfg. Company has taken out 
permits for the erection of its new manufacturing plant 
at 4936 Stenton avenue. The building is to be 120 x 160 
ft. of brick and concrete. 


A five-story manufacturing and warehouse building 
is being designed, it is reported, by Louis Levis, to be 
erected for Kahn & Greenburg, at 2043 and 2045 Arch 
street, to be occupied under a long lease by the National 
Casket Company. The building will be 40x 140 ft. 
Particulars are not yet available. 

The Standard Chain Company, York, Pa., is build- 
ing an addition to its plant consisting of two buildings, 
one 70 x 240 ft.; the other 85 x 240 ft. The buildings will 
be equipped with machinery for the electric welding of 
chain, which will be largely manufactured in its own 
shops. 

The Herr Automatic Press Company, Ambler, Pa., 
is exceedingly busy in all departments. It has recently 
shipped two carloads of automatic machinery to the 
plant of the Farmers Feed Company, New York, in- 
cluding a number of hydraulic presses, pressure sus- 
tainers and complete automatic machinery equipment. 

George C. Boldt, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, has, it is 
stated, commissioned Hewitt, Granger & Paiste to plan 
a four-story garage, 102 x 150 ft., to be erected on prop- 
erties 1401 to 1409 Locust street. The building is to be 
fireproof and contain all modern conveniences for gar- 
age purposes. 

The Yardley Mfg. Company, Yardley, Pa., has been 

incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 and will 
engage in the manufacture of machinery for mixing 
seed. A plant has been acquired and will probably be 
equipped in the near future. Stephen B. Twining, 
Yardley, Pa.; Howard C. Matlack, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Calvin S. Boyer, Doylestown, Pa., and Mary W, Twin- 
ing are named as incorporators. 
*: A public hearing on an application by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway to widen one of its Port Rich- 
mond piers will be held at an early date by the Board 
of Port Wardens. The company proposes to widen its 
Pier 18 from 40 to 70 ft. and to extend it to 700 ft. and 
to erect thereon modern improved facilities for the 
handling of coal. The proposed improvement will cost 
something like $500,000. 

J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa., continues to operate the 
plant at practically full capacity. Some good contracts 
for elevators and hoists have been booked. Recent de- 
liveries include a 3000-lb. special elevator winding ma- 
chine, electrically driven by an alternating three-phase 
motor for W. H. Luden, Reading Pa.; a two-ton elec- 
tric winding machine for the Ham‘: irg Broom Works, 
Hamburg, Pa.; a four-ton double { ‘eam hoist for the 
Tampa Foundry & Machine Com-any Tampa, Fla.; 
a four-ton single -I-beam crane ha: been furnished F. 
J. Hart, Honeoye Falls, while a three-ton crane of the 
same type has been shipped the Hattiesburg Wood Re- 
duction Company, Hattiesburg, Miss. Winding ma- 
chines have also been furnistied the Atlas Tack Com- 
pany, Fairhaven, Mass.; J. H. Knoll, Reading, Pa., and 
Heckle & Kellog, Cape Charles, Va. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has awarded a contract to the McClintick- 
Marshall Construction Company for four new steel 
buildings, including what will be known as the west 
mill, car shop and office building. Work is to be started 
at an early date. ‘ 


W. S. Hewitt, architect, is understood to be drawing 
plans for a number of buildings, which will be erected 
for the Ingram Wheel Company at Egg Harbor, N. J. 
The proposed buildings are each to be one and two 
stories, 50x 250 ft., of brick and concrete construction. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Home Mfg. & Light Company, Elkton, Md., with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 to manufacture and supply electric 
power in that city and vicinity. William S. Evans, W. 
Stirling Evans, Edward Deibert, Elmore Deibert and 
James F. Powers are named as incorporators. 

The contract for the new foundry plant*for Bureau 
Brothers, bronze founders, to be erected at Twenty- 
third and Westmoreland streets, has, it is stated, been 
awarded to William R. Dougherty, who will begin the 
work of erection at once. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has been receiving 
a number of small orders for locomotives. One has. re- 
cently been closed, in conjunction with the Westing- 
house interests, for 24 large electric engines for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Con- 
trary to reports, no business for export has been en- 
tered. The company’s plant is more fully engaged. 
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automobile parts at 


April 8. 1912 


The Aberfoyle Mfg. Company, Chester P, 
changing the motive power at its plant from M 
individual electric motors. Altogether 160 motors of 
various sizes are being installed ranging from % hp 
to 50 hp., totaling 1000 hp., at a cost of about $40000 


is 
steam to 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itx., April 16, i912. 


Sales of machine tools in this territory the past 
week have been decidedly encouraging, and the out. 
look is made the: more promising by reason of an yp. 
usually large volume of inquiry. A manufacturer of 

Milwaukee has been buying | 
machinery, the total value of which purchases when 
completed will approximate $20,000. The County Trac- 
tion Company mentioned a week ago has placed its order 
with a Chicago dealer, the value of the business agere- 
gating over $6,000 and include a 42-in. x 16-ft. lathe. a 
24-in. x 12-ft. lathe, a 16-in. back-geared shaper, a 2-{t. 
plain radial drill, all driven by variable speed motors, 
In lowa territory sales reported include a 36-in x 20-t 
lathe, two 18-in. x 10-ft. lathes, a 12-in. gear hobber and 
two I4-in.x6-ft. lathes. Other sales reported include 
two radial drills, one 3 ft. and one 3% ft., a 16-in. x 8-{t 
lathe, a 42-in. boring mill and a 60 x 48-in. x 14-ft. open 
side planer. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road purchased several small tools and the Louisville 
& Nashville has a small inquiry in the market. A most 
important inquiry has just come out in the form of a 
request for quotations for nearly $100,000 of machine 
tools for the new plant of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Deisel Engine Company, St. Louis. It is announced 
that the machinery list for the Wabash Railroad will 
be closed today. An estimate has been made that in 
the various manufacturing suburbs south of Chicago 
inquiry is pending or about to"be made for an aggre- 
gate of nearly $100,000 of machinery, and in one small 
city west of Chicago alone purchases are now being 
made and in prospect aggregating $25,000. The J. |. 
Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis., which 
is building a new tractor works, to have an estimated 
capacity for about eighty tractors a week, expects to 
be in the market for the machinery equipment in about 
three months. 

The Myall-Wallace Company, an Illinois corpora- 
tion, is equipping a metal treatment shop at 17 East 
Michigan street, Chicago, which it expects to have run- 
ning by May 1, and will be pleased to receive prices 
on carbonizing materials, oil, etc, It will specialize 
in hardening, tempering, annealing and case hardening. 
The temporary address of the company is 449 The 
Rookery. P. J. Myall is president and W. A. Wallace, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Useful Specialties Company, Joliet, Ill, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been organized by Robert 
Hohnbach, B. B. Forques and George W. Young to 
manufacture novelties. 

The People’s Water & Light Company., Harrisburg, 
Ill, has increased its capital from $50,000 to $75,000 
for the purpose of increasing its mechanical equipment. 

The Western Brick Company, Danville, Ill. has ab- 
sorbed the Burlington brick pliant at Aledo, and will 
remodel it. J. L. Buckley of Danville will be the gen- 
eral manager. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, have had plans pre- 
pared and are about to begin the erection of a large 
addition to their plant. Service equipment wil! be re 
quired. 

The Byam Tire & Rim Company, Chicago, has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $50,000, to mani 
facture wheel parts. The incorporators are William A. 
Byam, E. C. Byam and W. A. Scott. 

The United States Radiator Corporation will! add to 
its Edwardsville, Ill, foundry a new frame building 
135 x 200 ft. New foundry and core room equipmest 
will be installed. 

The Vesta Accumulator Company, Chicago, has 
leased property 100 x 161 ft. at Indiana avenue a0 
Twenty-first street, upon which it plans to erect 4 
soon as possible a three-story building of mill co™ 
struction to cost from $75,000 to $80,000. : 

The International Harvester Company, Chicago, has 
taken out a permit for the building of a foundry addi- 
tion 15 x 62 ft., to cost $5,000. 

Gustafson & Scott, Chicago, will build at 1655 Low 
ell avenue a machine shop 39 x 125 ft., one story, 
cost $4,500. 

The Miller-Schlosser Baking Company, Chicago, - 
purchased property 150 x 150 ft. on North Halst 








st of $27,000, on which a $50,000 plant will 


is Blower Company, Chicago, has changed 
the Illinois Blower & Sheet Metal Com- 
s increased its capital stock from $5,000 


thern Brass Works, Waukegan, Ill, is pre- 
the building of an addition to its present 
vide facilities for added lines of manufac- 


rican Radiator Company is about to make 
its Litchfield, IL, plant consisting of a 25 
n to the foundry and 36 x 90 ft. to the core 


ion Electric Engineering Company, Chicago, 
-canized, with a capital stock of $2,500, to 
re electric motors and machinery. The in- 
s are A. A. Worsely, W. P. Stuart and Hugo 


‘ros., Racine, Wis., have obtained a site at 
upon which a shop will be built for metal 
vork 3rass and aluminum castings also will 


nternational Hoist Company, Antigo, Wis., 
work at once on the erection of two new 
. main building 40 x 8o ft. and a foundry 60 


Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Company, Fond du 
\Wis., has increased its capital stock from $68,000 
( _and will enlarge its plant to provide for the 

cture of pneumatic tools. 

\luminum Castings Company, Manitowoc, Wis., 
inning an addition to its plant to be r2o x 420 ft. 

power plant also will be installed. 

less Iron Works, Green Bay, Wis., has been 

rated with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
rs are William J. Hess, Oscar Zapfe and E. 


The irbanks-Morse Company is about to add to 

s Beloit, Wi is, plant an extension of the blacksmith 

ps 8o x 130 ft. Additions to the present foundry 
apacity are likewise contemplated. 

The St. Paul Rim & Axle Company, St. Paul, Minn., 

een organized to make automobile parts, partic- 

axle and transmission parts and drop 

rhe company is seeking a plant site in that 

expects to build at once. 

\. E. Shorthill Steel & Iron Works, formerly 

shalltown, Iowa, #s erecting a new plant at Perry, 
ind will remove to that city. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., April 16, 1912. 


ness in‘machine tool circles the past week has 
somewhat irregular and buying was scattered. 
e sale of a fair list of tools to a local maker of motor- 
was reported and some small purchases were 
by the automobile trade. A number of new con- 
‘ are negotiating for manufacturing quarters and 
derstood that one or two are already making 
tative inquiries for equipment. Electrical equipment 
1 gor d demand and some good business is being 
e in special machinery. Second-hand machinery 
‘s report a good volume of sales and omene for 
iss of equipment is keeping up remarkably weil. 
work has been considerably stimulated by the 
« weather lately and building permits for size- 
ructures continue to increase, Increased demand 
tors’ equipment has resulted. The market for 
tking tools is narrow. The only noticeable 
1 the foundry situation is a slight increase in 
‘ngs among the steel castings plants. 
‘ntracts for the construetion of the service build- 
' the Detroit General Hospital, which is to be 
Grand and Hamilton Boulevards, have been 
The building will contain the power, lighting 
‘ing plants for the hospital. The contracts for 
pment will be awarded later. 
~ewall Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit, at its 
iceting decided to increase its capital stock from 
$300,000, to extend its business. _The company 
inplating building a new factory in this city in 
future. 
mperial Bearing Company, Detroit, has taken 
permit for the erection of a one-story brick. fac- 
torest and Rellevue avenues to cost $4,500. 
' pany’s presemt location is 100 Iron street. 
‘ceton Motor Car Company, Detroit, recently 
rated, is contemplating arrangements prepara- 
the buildings of a manufacturing plant. 
“dmunds & Jones Mig. Company, Detroit, 


nds , 
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maker of automobile lamps, has acquired the plant and 
business of Ireland & Matthews Mig. Company, manu- 
facturers of automobile and steve brass work. No 
change in the operation of the plant will be made at 
present. 

The Tessmer Machine Company, Detroit, maker of 
special machinery, has awarded the contract for the 
erection of a two-story brick addition to its plant at 
Rivard and Mullett streets. 

The Triumph Mfg. Company, Detroit, oe or-- 
ganized with $25,000 capital me by Robert M. Brown- 
son, Muir B. Duffield and George B. Sherman, for the 
manufacture of motorcycles, has acquired a factory 
building at 51-55 Woodbridge street East, and is in- 
stalling equipment. 

The National Silica Company, 1000 Union. Trust 
Building, Detroit, has filed amended articles of incor- 
poration increasing its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$200,000 and has also floated a bond issue of $100,000. 
The new financial arrangement will furnish larger work- 
ing capital and will also provide for extensions to the 
company's plant and mechanical equipment. The plant 
of the company is at Raisinville, Mich, 

The Detroit Roofing Tile Company, Detroit, has 
issued $50,000 in bonds, the proceeds of which will be 
used for extension and betterments to the company’s 
plant and to provide for additional working capital. 

The J. E. Bolles Iron & Wire Works will install suf- 
ficient new iron and wire-working machinery of special 
design in its plant to double its capacity. The com- 
pany reports an excellent volume of business. 

The Decroupet Iron Works, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to take over 
and carry on the business formerly conducted under 
the same style by Christopher Decroupet. No changes 
in the plant will be made at present. 

The Wagenthals Motor Car Company, Detroit, re- 
cently organized, has completed plans for the erection 
of a factory for the manufacture of automobile deliv- 
ery cars. 

The Purdy Lumber & Mfg. Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,ca0 to 
manufacture sash, doors and builders’ supplies. The 
incorporators are: Norman and®Charles W. Purdy and 
William A. Parker. 

The Saranac Machine Company, St. Joseph, Mich., 
manufacturer of fruit package and special stapling ma- 
chinery, has closed a contract with the Quaker Oats 
Company for capping ana labeling equipment to the 
amount of $60,000. The company has outgrown its 
present quarters and is negotiating for a larger factory 
site in contemplation of doubling its facilities: 

John S. Knapp, secretary of the Board of Poor 
Commissioners, Monroe, Mich., will receive bids until 
April 22 for the installation of an electric lighting sys- 
tem in the Monroe County Infirmary. 

The Eldred Milling Company, Jackson, Mich., has 
had plans prepared for a new grain elevator 25 x 50 ft. 
of concrete and steel construction. 

The plant of the Michigan Sugar Compamy, at 
Alma, Mich., is to be remodeled and enlarged at an out- 
lay of $250,000. Among the more important additions 
to the equipment will be a set of batteries, an ¢ 
rator,.a vacuum pan, eight fitter presses and a lime 
kiln. To provide for the additional power an addi- 
tion to the present boiler house will be made and two 
new boilers installed. 

The Johnston Construction Company, nn Gas, 
Mich., has acquired the plant formerly occupied by the 
defunct Korn Krisp Company, and will fit it up as a 
steel drilling factory. The plant which the Johnston 
company vacated will be oceu by the Howard B. 
Sherman Mfg. Company. last-named concern 
operates a foundry. 

The Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has acquired land and will construct a new fac- 
tory. The building will be 60.x 125 ft., four stories and 
ener. and will be modernly equipped. 

The Opportunity Mfg. Company, Saginaw, - Mich., 
has inereased its capital stock to =e will erect 
an addition to its plant which ‘double its Sax 
The company will add the manufacture of casket 
wT he Loud’ Shcre Tray iehl Marquette, Mich, 

The e ore Iron Wor 
notes a amngeria) increnne so business, both current book- 
ings and future work showing a 
good. gain, ee vane is operating Utne dace 
ore a day * present. cdnioasl . 

e taxpayers of St. Louis, Mich., 
on a proposition to bond for $12,000 for 
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at Bronson, Mich., with $15,000 capital stock. The new 
company will manufacture sheet metal and hardware 
specialties and electric fixtures. 

The handle plant of C. Wellman & Co., South 
Boardman, Mich., was completely destroyed by fire 
which caused a loss of $40,000. The plant will be re- 
built at once. 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Paper Company, Kala- 
mazood, Mich., is adding a new line of paper to its 
products and will build a new plant 75 x 110 ft. to meet 
the increased demands of its business. 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Onto, April 16, 1912. 


The past week has been quiet in the machine tool 
trade. Business with dealers so far this, month has 
been somewhat lighter than during March. Sales 
have been confined almost entirely to single tools in 
smaller sizes, the business coming largely from small 
manufacturing plants and new concerns. Inquiries 
are not numerous and no new ones of any size have 
developed. The demand for second-hand tools is hold- 
ing up quite well. 

Reports from machine tool builders show that 
conditions in the trade are not uniform. Business with 
some is slowly improving but with others the im- 
provement of a few weeks ago is not being main- 
tained. There is a fair demand for power plant 
equipment for small installations. 

Generally conditions among manufacturers in metal 
working lines show a satisfactory improvement over 
a few weeks ago and the outlook is regarded as 
promising. Plants engaged in the manufacture of 
automobile parts and accessories, in particular, are 
well filled with orders. Conditions in the foundry 
trade have improved and some plants are running at 
full capacity. 

The Columbus Auto Brass Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has let a contract for the erection of two-story 
factory building on North Fourth street. 

The Ohio Boiler & Heater Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000 by B. M. Buller, A. M. Richards and others. 

The Saxon Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, maker 
of automobile lamps and horns, will move from its 
present site to a five-story brick building on Cherry 
street, formerly occupied by the Dow-Snell Company. 
The new site will give the company five times its 
present floor space; The building will be remodeled 
and a sprinkler system installed. 

The Grabler Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of a four-story brick 
and steel building about 60 x 130 ft., to be used as a 
warehouse. Contract for the structure has been 
awarded. 

The directors of the Cleveland Railway Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have authorized the erection of four 
power sub-stations, to cost $500,000, and the purchase 
of 220 new car motors. 

J. W. Chrisford, director of public service, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, will receive bids April 29 for erecting 
a steam water tower and water tank with a capacity 
of 500,000 gal. Plans are on file with C. W. Root, 
1033 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will occupy May 1 a new plant addition which 
will increase the capacity of its malleable iron foundry 
60 per cent. Additional space amounting to 40,000 sq. 
ft. is provided for the foundry and 15,000 sq. ft. more 
space for the machine shop. Some new machinery 
will be installed. 

The Universal Spring Hinge & Mfg. Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has been organized, with a capital 
stock of $15,000, to establish a plant for the manufac- 
ture of spring hinges and other products. The men 
most actively interested in the company are Calvin 
Keith and John M. Edmondson. 

The Brown Clutch Company, Toledo, Ohio, is in 
the market for several lathes. 

The Standard Oil Company is remodeling the 
power house of its No. 1 plant in Cleveland, and has 
placed orders with the Pennsylvania Boiler Company 
for three 200-hp. boilers, and with the Detroit Stoker 
Company for stokers of similar capacity. 

The Fulton Pit Car Company, Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
is planning to move its plant to Massillon, Ohio, a 
proposition made by the company having been ac- 
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cepted by the Massillon Board of Trad. 
will purchase the plant of the Massillon rig ek 
Structural Company, which will be vacated inch th 
summer when the latter company has completed the 
erection of its new plant, . : 

The Cleveland office of the Detroit Stoke 
pany has secured orders for three 275-h, 
for the new Marine National Bank Buildine. | 
N. Y. Orders for three horizontal water-tw! 
of the same capacity have been placed wit! 
cock & Wilcox Company. 

The Western Automatic Machine Screw Compan 
Elyria, Ohio, is erecting a’ new boiler house. Thi 
company has placed orders with the. D. Connelly 
Boiler Company, Cleveland, for two 175-hp. horizontal 
return tubular boilers, and has bought stokers of sim- 
ilar capacity from the Detroit Stoker Company, 

The Dennis Motor Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
H. H. Dennis and others. The new company has taken 
over the business of the Rambler Motor Sales Com. 
pany of that city and will erect a salesroom and 
service station at Madison avenue and Fifteenth street, 

The Wood & Spencer Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. This company is manufacturing electric light 
and power plants for country homes. Its offices are at 
5606 Euclid avenue. 

The Enterprise Enamel Works, Bellaire, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract for a 60 x 144-ft. addition to its 
plant, which will double its capacity. 

A new plant with a building 15 x 50 ft. will be 
built at Bowling Green, Ohio, by the McMechen Pre- 
serving Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The council of Salem, Ohio, is considering the 
issue of $25,000 in bonds to build an electric light plant 
According to the plant furnished by the Bailey En- 
gineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, it is estimated that 
the cost of the equipment of the proposed plant will 
be $109,000. 

The Village Council of Hubbard, Ohio, has re- 
jected bids for pumps for a $30,000 water-works sys- 
tem and will readvertise. 


The city 


r Com- 
Stokers 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 16, 1912. 


There is a peristently circulated report that one o! 
the larger automobile and truck manufacturing con 
panies in the Detroit district is contemplating moving 
its plant to Cincinnati. It is also known that a New 
York auto truck builder has been looking over the 
ground here, and it is not improbable that it will select 
a factory site at an early date. 

The machine tool business is*fairly good, but export 
orders are not so numerous, especially from England, 
where the coal strike temporarily paralyzed manutac- 
turing activities. 

Boiler makers are busy on tank work, and there 1s 4 
fair demand for the smaller units of power plant equip- 
ment. . Ri ae 

The Hess Spring & Axle Company, Cincinnati, has 
decided to make an additional extension to its Carthage 
plant, contract for which has been let to the J. B. 
Stevens Company, Cincinnati. ’ ape 

Considerable structural material will be required tor 
an eight-story building to be erected on Main street, 
Cincinnati, for the Avery estate. The Roche-Bruner 
Company, Johnston Building, have the work in mare. 

The ‘Buckeye Aluminum Company, formerly locate 
at Doylestown, Ohio, has moved to Wooster. € 
company lately increased its capital stock from $100.0 
to $150,000. hie 

On ‘May 6 C. W. Handman, business manager ot t 
Board of Education, Cincinnati; will open bids 'r 
boilers and other heating equipment for two ae 
school buildings. Garber « & Woodward, Andre 
Building, Cincinnati, drew up. the ‘plans for ' 
buildings. ies etl 

The Union Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnat, ' 
taken out a permit for erecting a $20,000 distributing 
station at Myrtle and Preston avenues. + the 

A large addition is planned for the new plant o! sa 
Victor Safe & Lock Company, Norwood, Ohio, bt 
which considerable mechanical equipment will ears 
less be required. Building plans have not yet 
worked out. é Patk- 

The Logan Carriage & Automobile Company, * sah 
ersburg, W. Va., has been incorporated Beh ee 
capital stock, to conduct a general repair shop. 10 








F. Stout are named among the incor- 


Engineering Company, Second National 
Cincinnati, has been awarded the con- 
arge proposed plant of the American Well 
Company, to be erected at Columbus, 


al idition is planned to the plant of_the 
iuereens Motor Car Company, Fremont, Ohio. 
ngineering Company, Cincinnati, has the 


| rge. 

‘rey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, reports 

-ahstantial increase in orders for its mining, convey- 
‘ond elevating machinery, one department having 
te booked to keep it active for several 

] 

The Brightman Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, is 
working on a large order from Buenos Aires, Ar- 
vontina, for special shafting straightening machinery. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has ac- 

large site at Martinsburg, W. Va., on which 
nstruct an immense creosoting plant for treat- 


The South 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., April 16, 1912. 


ugh weather conditions have improved greatly 

th od situation along the Mississippi is less 
te, business has not responded as rapidly to the bet- 
ent in physical conditions as had been expected. 
lemand for equipment is rather quiet, and there 

mplaint from manufacturers that prices are being 
ich an extent that successful bidders for ma- 

ry contracts have only a narrow margin of pos- 
vr There is an unusual amount of building 


f importance in prospect in this immediate territory, 


and this is certain to afford an outlet for considerable 


machinery in connection with contractors’ equipment, 
power and heating plants, etc. In Louisville alone the 
utlook is for a record-breaking amount of construc- 
tion work this year. Public service concerns continue 
) promise a good deal of business. 


W. Mann, who operates a planing mill at 1809 
Cedar street, Louisville, is planning a consid- 
erable enlargement of his plant. The machinery added 
will be motor driven. He recently installed a Fair- 
inks-Morse 


\\ 
West 


motor for the operation of one of his 

machines as a test of that form of power. 
McDonald & Dodd, Louisville, afte the architects in 
rge of the $300,000 Y. M. C. A. building for that city. 
s have been received for the erection of the struc- 


and the installation of the elevators, but details as 
ther equipment will not be decided on for several 
t \ heating plant will be installed and possibly 
t and power plant, although current may be pur- 
ed from a central station. The building is to be 
x stories of reinforced concrete construction. 
'. Meek & Sons, Louisville, manufacturers of 
ing reels, have moved into their new factory at 1430 
South Eighteenth street. The capacity of the plant has 
een doubled, several lathes of the Stark Tool Com- 
pany, at Boston, having been installed. A polishing 
machine will be secured later.. Most of the special ma- 
iinery 1s made in the company’s own shops. William 
uct is secretary and treasurer of the concern. 

_the Henry Vogt Machine Gompany, Louisville, has 
old two 250-hp. water-tube boilers to the Merchants’ 
‘ce Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and a 15-ton ice plant 

the Leingruber Company, London, Ohio, a new 
ern. Business is fair with the company, but pros- 
lor additional ice machinery business are not 
Particularly bright, 
,, -'¢ lrederick-Ruggles Mfg. Company, 210 West 

“ln street, Louisville, is considering making some im- 

ments, the exact nature of which has not been de- 
‘he company makes automatic measuring de- 


Morton & Co., Louisville, machinery dealers, 
n appointed agents for the Vixen Tool Com- 
t Philadelphia. 
: > stated that the Dix River Power Company, which 
,, OTganized last week with $3,000,000 capital stock for 
"pose ot developing electrical water power on Dix 
i Garrard County, Ky., near Lancaster, will 
iu With the construction of its plant in the near 
ar _ \rthur Giesler of New York has been engaged 
—lccr, it is announced. L..B..Herrington, Rich- 
_\). president. of the company, heads the Rich- 
‘ing Company... It is. planned to supply cur- 
‘'y to the towns.in the immediate vicinity, but 
ngton, Louisville and Cincinnati. 
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The Somerset Milling Company, Somerset, Ky., will 
be in the market shortly for motors for the operation of 
its machinery, as it is planning to substitute electric 
current for other power in the operation of its flour mill. 

The merger of two Evansville, Ind., public service 
corporations is expected to result in a big improvement 
in the plants of the companies. The concerns affected 
are the Evansville and Southern Indiana Traction Com- 
pany and the Evansville Public Service Company. 
Charles Murdock, Lafayette, Ind., is president of the 
combined organization. 


The Dean Coal Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
organized with $25,000 capital stock for the develop- 
ment of a coal tract near Barbourville, Ky. A coal min- 
ing plant providing a production of 500 tons a day is 
now being installed. H. W. Smith, H. W. Sanford 
and M. R. Campbell, Knoxville, are the incorporators. 

The Price-Evans Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is to build a plant for the manufacture of orna- 
mental iron. 
drawn. 

The Economy Bag Closing Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been organized with $10,000 capital stock 
to manufacture a patented machine for bag-sewing pur- 
poses. J. E. Miller and J. Allen Smith are the incor- 
porators. 

A. Kleitz and others, Chicago, have asked the city 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., to create a franchise for the 
manufacture, distribution and sale of gas. They plan 
the erection of a large plant. 

The Duck River Power Company, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
which recently increased its capital stock to $100,000, 
plans to push work this summer on the construction of 
its water power projects on Duck River, part of which 
has been begun. The cost of the plants will be $100,000. 
J. F. Boyd is psesident of the company. 

The Southern Mercantile Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock for 
the manufacture of furniture, specializing in a kitchen 
cabinet of new design. W. K. Burton, Memphis; H. 
W. German, Ft. Worth, Tex.; H. A. Sorrells, Colum- 
bus, Miss., and others are the incorporators. A large 
plant will be erected at once in the southern part of 
Memphis. 

The Horine Development Company, which plans 
the construction of a large cement plant near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., at Marsh Station, will install a large 
rock-crushing plant immediately, carrying forward he 
other work later. The company also plans to manu- 
facture fertilizer. 

The First Street Ice Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by T. A. 
Wright, R. M. Jones, A. Rosenthal and others. A fac- 
tory will be built. 

J. E. Gibbs, White Bluff, Tenn., has purchased the 
stave mill of W. E. Cathey & Co. at Burns, and will 
secure additional machinery for the production of tight 
cooperage stock. 

The Bessemer Soil Pipe Company, Bessemer, Ala., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

The Delta Laundry, Greenwood, Miss., is in the mar- 
ket for a 50-hp. boiler. 

The Marion Mfg. Company, Marion, N. C., is ask- 
ing for prices on power equipment, including an engine 
and a boiler. 3 

The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Birmingham. 
Ala., is to build an addition to its plant. R. 1. Ingalls 
is president of the company and R. C. Roether con- 
struction enginéer. 

The T. O. Watkins Foundry’ Company has been 
organized at een 


stock to take over the Watkins Machine & Foundry 


Company. T. O. Watkins, E. F. Rush and others are 


interested. 


Plans for the building are now Ddeing 


Miss., with $50,000 capital | 


The Alabama Interstate Power Company, Mont- 


gomery, Ala. has announced that work on a water 
power plant on the Coosa River will be the first under- 
taken. It is intended to furnish power to a the tine 
Other developments will be undertaken on the T 
poosa River. James Mitchell, president of the com- 
pany, says that engineers are now ing s 
the construction of the Coosa station near. 
The city of Baxley, Ga., will receive bids through the 
City, Council, May 3, for consvectiang eaemaes and fur- 
i 


nis ing, one nae one feed water one. dagers 
and boiler feed pump, one air ressor; for instal 

machinery complete, including switch board and fo 
furnishing panel exciter, trans and of a 
power house. Duval Building, Jack- 


sonville, Fla., is consulting engineer. 


alla-_ 
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Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 16, 19.2. 


The American Motors Company, Indianapolis, has 
taken out a permit for an additional three-story factory 
building of steel and concrete, the contract for which 
has been let to Hetherington & Berner, Indianapolis. 

The Gem Mig. Company has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture furniture and 
woodenware. The directors are W. O. Hall, J. H. 
Johnson and F. B. Moreland. 

The National Sign Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture signs. The directors are William Bender, Jr., 
J. P..Goll and W. T. Carscadden. 

The Hampton Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in automo- 
bile accessories. The directors are S. B. Nussbaum, S. 
Allman and William Hampton. 

The Hoosier Construction Company and the Ameri- 
can Construction Company, both of Indianapolis, have 
been merged under the name of the Hoosier-American 
Construction Company. Daniel Foley is president. 

The Sit. Joseph Heating Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, as a 
public service corporation. The directors are F. A. 
Bryan, L. M. Chapin and C. A. Chapin. 

The Central Indiana Steam Heating Company, An- 
derson, Ind., will rebuild its plant this year at a cost of 
$120,000. O. P. Crim is manager. 

The National Mill Supply Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has increased its capital. stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. e 

The Manufacturers Plant & Power Company’s prop- 
erty, formerly the factory of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, South Bend, Ind., has been acquired 
by the Engmann-Matthews Range Company, which 
has been reorganized, with Dr. George Knapp, Boston, 
president; William Happ, vice-president; Paul E. Wol- 
ter, secretary, and Harry A. Engmann, treasurer and 
general manager. There are 30 small manwfacturing 
concerns in the building. 

The City Council of Tipton, Ind., has voted a 25- 
year franchise to the Eastern Indiana Lighting Com- 
pany for an artificial gas plant, to be ready for opera- 
tion in October. 

The Anderson Gas Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
let the contract for another unit to the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia, The two units 
will make the output 1,500,000 cu. ft. of artificial gas 
a day, 

The Board of Town Trustees of Petersburg, Ind., 
has voted a franchise to the newly-organized Peters- 
burg Electric Light & Power Company. The franchise 
of the Petersburg Electric Light Company, now oper- 
ating a system, expires in 1913. 

The Standard Chaim: Company, Marion, Ind., will 
enlarge its plant with the addition of a new welding 
department 60 x 150 ft., into which new machinery will 
be installed. 


St. Louis 
St. Louts, Mo., April 15, 192. 


Transactions in machine tools continwe to show a 
fairly satisfactory condition relatively considered and 
there are increasing purchases being made im the mar- 
ket, some of the inquiries showing an interest .in a 
broad range of machinery. Large lists are not con- 
spicuous, but there is a generally good feeling im the 
trade, while commercial and crop conditions im the St. 
Louis territory seem to presage a steady improvement 
from now on despite politics. 

The machine shops of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association at St. Louis are to be reconstructed and 
considerable new equipment installed in replacement 
of present machinery. 

The Automatic Register Company, organized by 
William P. Launtz, Paul W. Abt, East St. Louis; A. D. 
Branham, Virginia, and James Virdin, Dover, Del., is 
pees for the erection of a large plant in East St. 

ouis for the manufacture of an automatic recording 
register for street and interurban cars. The mechani- 
cal experts of the company are W. H. Drake and J. 
W. Beeson. The headquarters are in the Metropolitan 
‘Building, East St. Lowis. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000. : 

The Piasa Light & Power Company, a new concern, 
has been awarded the city comtract for lighting Alton, 
IN. Its ee is mot yet public, but the repre- 
sentative of the company is C. M. Yager of Alton. 

The Hanover Realty & Power Company, St. Louis, 
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with $150,000 capital stock, has been in 
Henry V. Johnson, R, E. Matthews and « 
equip a plant for the manufacture and sal: 
for light and power. 

The Illinois Central Railroa@’s repair shops at Ry 
St. Louis were burned last week with a loss of <3 
They will be rebuilt and new mechanica| cauipeal 
installed. * 

The Camden Copper Company, St. Louis, has be 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by Geo i. 
Heath, M. H. Wolfe, E. V. Schoenfeld and B. Leo old 
to equip and operate property owned by the tol 
holders. 7 

The General Fire Extinguisher Company, St, Loy 
has been mngryenenet with $46,000 capital stock by 0 
C. Barber, G. G. Jordan, F. H. Maynard and Edw Hol. 
brook to establish a plant for the manufacture of fite 
extinguishers. 

The Emmert Hardware & Cornice Company, Bay 
St. Louis, Ill., has been incorporated with $15,000 Capi 
tal stock by W. T. Emmert, A. M. Emmert and Henry 
Warning to equip a plant-for the manufacture of mets! 
cornices. 

The Valler-Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, which 
recently began the construction of a grain elevator ig 
St. Louis, has purchased additional land near the ele 
vator and is preparing plans for a large flouring mill 
of modern equipment. 

Construction work was begun last week on the site 
of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company's 
manufacturing plant. immediately upon the authoriz- 
tion thereof by the St. Louis municipal assembly. The 
construction cost will be $500,000. B. & J. Arnold, 
Chicago, are the engineer-contractors, 

The Missouri Transmission Company, included in 
the syndicate which is building the Keokuk, Ia., hydro- 
electric plant, has finished the work of obtaining the 
necessary right of way through Missouri and will be. 
gin the transmission system construction at once. 
John H. Holliday of St. Louis is president. 

The Missouri Valley Light & Power Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with $250,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by R. G. Lafite, C. H. Smith and Otto Me. 
Mahan to build and operate electric light and power 
plants. 

The LaGrange State Safety Vault Company, Li 
Grange, IIl., with $25,000 capital stock, has been organ- 
ized by J. E. Roberts, J. L. Roberts and Peter Weber 
and will build:a safety vault at LaGrange. 

The Illinois Glass Company, Alton, III., the largest 
hollow glassware factory in the world, has about com- 
pleted plans for the rehabilitation of the plant involving 
new machinery and other equipment and construction 
to cost between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 

The Western Cartridge Company has completed 
plans for the erection and equipment of a large plant 
on its property near East Alton. 

The Standard Oil Company has under consideration 
plans for the increasing of its pumping capacity in tts 
plant near Alton, Ill 

The Beall Bros. Shovel Company, Alton, III, has 
decided to expend about.$10,000 for new machinery 
its plant. 

The Alton Brick Company, Alton, IIl., has improve- 
ments under way which involve in the ultimate expe 
diture of $250,000 for equipment and construction work 

The Purdy-Cooper Company’s chair and its electrit 
lighting plants at Malvern, Ark., have been purchased 
by the Berne Lumber Company, which is perfecting 
plans for the improvement of both plants in thet 
mechanical equipment. The new machinery will em 
brace a large new generator. 


"porated by 
A. lrons to 
ot electricity 


The Pacific Coast 
Porttanp, Ore., April 9, 1912 


A fair volume of small single tool busimess 1s co™ 
ing out, but inquiries for metal-working machinery 
the heavier types are still very scarce, and delay ® 
placing orders is the rule on alf important pre a 
few substantial orders for wood-working machinery 
coming out from various parts. of the north coast, 
the movement in certain districts is greatly curta! 
The mills om Gray’s Harbor are still seriously - 
by the strike, and the uncertainty of labor ‘hougl 
tends to retard improvements im other districts, iia 
the strike has not extended to any of the larger ia 
Building operations aré ‘imc x, both here amet 
Seattle, but contractors require e new ¢ , 
Considerable harbor work is projected at various eA 
along the coast, for which some machinery ag 
quired later. ial machinery for varrots 
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s. as well as steam and electric power 

in very fair demand. 

_ district manager for the Beaver Com- 
turer of Beaver Board, has been investi- 
ions at Seattle, Wash., with a view to the 
of a branch factory. me 
y Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com- 
natty eXD ) start work in May on a large smelting 
cmd cy 1y Bay, B. C., which will involve an in- 
ott bout $1,000,000. 

The Oregon Fruit Cleaner Company, recently or- 
nized at The Dalles, Ore., proposes to install a fac- 

vy at that place-for the manufacture of a fruit cleaning 
und gradil ‘ machine. " 

The Yakima Sash & Door Company, North Yakima, 

Wash., has been ie and plans to install a new 

factorv at that place. 

e The We tome School & Church Mfg. Company, re- 
ently organized by Idaho parties with a capital stock 
; $990,000, is planning to install a large furniture plant 
t Spokane, Wash. 

The owners-of the Colman Dock, Seattle, Wash., 
have placed an order for a large wharf crane, a dupli- 
ate of the one installed a year ago. 

’ The town of Kalama, Wash., is taking figures on a 
rock-crushing outfit. 

Ruilding contracts have been let for the new round- 
house and shops of the Northern Pacific Railway at 
Centralia, Wash. 

The Snake River Power Company, recently incor- 
porated at Boise, Idaho, will commence work this sum- 
mer on a large hydro-electric and irrigation project. 

‘he Crane Falls Power Company, Caldwell, Idaho, 

: ordered a Worthington pumping outfit amounting 
o $20,000 to be used in irrigation development on the 
Snake River. 

The Wheeler Lumber Company is working on plans 
fora sawmill of 150,000 ft. per day capacity to be located 
near Astoria, Ore. 

The Hammond Lumber Company is preparing to 
open a new logging camp with a two-mile railroad near 
Ranier, Ore. 

The American Mfg. Company, succeeding the Mof- 
fett Patent Mfg. Company, has bought out the plant 
of the American Brass Works, Spokane, Wash., which 
will be enlarged and remodeled for the manufacture of 
irrigation pumps. 

The Board of Public Works, San Francisco, Cal., 

ll receive bids April 24 for substation equipment for 
the Geary street municipal railway. The same board 
received bids April 10 for motors and turbine pumps 
‘or the Ashbury Heights tank of the auxiliary water 
system 

The Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal, is preparing to speni about $60,000 in ad- 

tions to its plant at Richmond, Cal. 
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Texas 
Austin, Texas, April 13, 1912. 

eneficial rains have fallen in every part of the 
ate. In western Texas the precipitation was un- 
ually heavy and has added materially to the bright- 
less of business prospects. The:demand for machinery 
nd tools continues good and dealers are well satisfied 

vith existing trade conditions. 
he City Water Power Company, Hartford, Conn., 
‘s Deen granted a permit by the Secretary of State to 
Dusiness in Texas. The company was recently or- 
ganized for the purpose of carrying out the contract 
4. was entered into between the city of Austin and 
¢ Hydraulic Properties Company, of New York, for 
,€ construction of a* dam across the Colorado River 
‘re and to install a hydroelectric plant. The new con- 
as a capital stock of $200,000. H. B. Freeman, 
'» Of Hartford, is president, and Charles F. Roberts, 
: New Haven, Conn... is secretary. Frank S. Taylor, 
“nemeer, is the Austin representative of the company. 
* recent election on the proposition of issuing 
1 Of bonds for the construction of protective 
pa wong the Rio Grande, between Washington 
' \sleta, in El Paso county, resulted favorably. 
‘less Tube Filler Company, San Antonio, has 
sti ed for the purpose of manufacturing a sub- 
~s ‘lling automobile tires, inner tubes,. etc. 


r 4 or tater are D. R. Fant, J. J. Mahoney and 


oe M rchants’ Compress Company, Houston, will 
h-, 2,°" arge the capacity of its cotton compress in 


facilitie: “ct new warehouses and add to its yard 
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Water & Light Company, Anson, has been 
‘a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
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porators are A. W. Johnson, J. A. Harris, B. F. Good- 
win and J. W. Skinner. 

The Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, is con- 
sidering the question of constructing a dam across the 
Washita River in Oklahoma and the installation of a 
A leer plant to provide power for operating its 
ines. 

F. W. Johnson, president of the Pecos Land Com- 
pany, Pecos, has applied to the City Council of that 
town for a 50-year franchise for a sanitary sewer sys- 
tem he purposes to construct there. The city is to 
have the option of purchasing the system at the expir- 
ation of ten years. 

The Teague Cotton Oil Company has been or- 
ganized at Teague with a capital stock of $40,000 for 
the purpose of erecting a cotton-seed oil mill at that 
place. The officers are: S. E. Tucker, president; John 
Riley, first vice-president; A. T. Watson, second vice- 
president; G. P. Barber, secretary and general man- 
ager; H. G. Alexander, treasurer. 

The State Penitentiary Commissioners of Texas are 
erecting at the penitentiary at Rusk, a box and crate 
factory at a cost of about $20,000. The buildings will 
be equipped with modern box and crate-making ma- 
chimery. 

The Texas Canning Company will install a canning 
factory at Jacksonville. A site for the proposed plant 
has been leased. A. Byrd, of Rogers, Ark., is at the 
head of the company. 

Morton T. Smith, proprietor of the Elgin Brick 
Seen Elgin, will establish a brick-making plant at 

oyt. 

H. F.-Westervelt, president of the E Z Open Bag 
Company, Decatur, Ill., and associates will establish a 
paper bag factory at Orange, Texas, at a cost of about 
$175,000, The factory will have a daily capacity of five 
tons of paper. It is planned to have the new paper bag 
factory finished and in operation by August 1, 1912. 

The Knox Lumber Company, which is constructing 
a railfoad between Bronson and Hemphill, will estab- 
lish a large lumber mill near the latter place. 

The Farmers’ Gin Company will install a cotton gin 
at Georgetown, to cost $5,000. 

The Artesia Canning Company, Artesia, N. M., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 for the 
putpose of installing a canning factory. The incorpor- 
ators are S. W. Gilbert, E. B. Kemp, U. P. White, J. J 
Clarke, Walter M. Daugherty, all of Artesia. 

The new municipal electric ligut plant at Sinton has 
just been finished. G. H. Ferguson is manager. 

E. A. Washburn, of San Simon, will bore a number 
of wells in the San Simon valley of Arizona. Pumping 
plants will be installed and the water used for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

William T. Leek, of Ontario, Cal., and associates 
are having surveys made and gp prepared for a la-ge 
system of race which they will construct in the 
valley of the Humaya River, in the state of Sonora, 
Mexico. 

The Tepic Agricultural Company is making arrange- 
ments to construct a large system of irrigation near 
Santiago Ixcuintla, Territory of Tepic, Mexico. The 
company owns about 165,000 acres of land and the sys- 
tem of irrigation will water about 50,000 acres of this 
tract. Under the terms of the concession granted it by 
the Mexican Government the company is permitted to 
import the machinery and material necessary for the 
proposed works free of duty. — oe 

Robert Graham and associates expect to begin the 
erection of a meat-packing plant at Cajeme, state of 
Sonora, Mexico, in a short time. 


Eastern Canada 
Toronto, Ont., April 13, 1912. 


Floods of almost unprecedented volume have done 
damage to bridges, dams and some factories on the 
principal water courses of Ontario and have caused 
considerable interruption of traffic. The bad condition 
of the country roads has also been a check to the strong 
trade movements of the opening spring. The coal sup- 
ply is short, and in consequence many factories have 
to feed it sparingly in order to obviate the necessity of 
a complete shutdown. But these dra $s are re- 
garded as temporary. The floods have subsided, the 
roads are improving and the coal supply is re- 
plenished. Unquestionably, the forces of trade ate hard 
to curb. It is seldom that the end of winter finds busi- 
ness in such a state of vigor and buoyancy. If ts 
are realized the business of rot2 will exceed that ony 
former year. The money is stored to maintain in 
activity the great railway building enterprise of this 
year, and that enterprise will support an enormous in- 
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dustrial business; also the farmers have a very large 
reserve of their produce to turn into cash and employ 
on purchasing account. Further, the influx of well-to- 
do immigrants is larger than ever. Notwithstanding 
the floods, the coal shortage and the bad roads, there 
is much complaint about the lack of labor. Some of 
the conditions of the Immigration law are being waived 
in order that the labor supply may be recruited from 
outside. 

The machinery to be used in the construction of the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company’s double-track 
tunnel in Montreal is to be of Canadian make, as far 
as possible. 

The Dominion Government is about to call for ten- 
ders to construct a large dry dock at Quebec City. 

The Toronto City Council has approved the con- 
struction of the following waterworks: Two 36-in. 
mains; a number of 42-in. mains; two 15,000,000-gal. 
triple-expansion pumping engines. 

The Hunt Milling Company, London, Ont., is re- 
modelling its plant and putting in new machinery. 

The Columbus Rubber Company, Montreal, has 
taken over the Corona Rubber Company of that city 
and proposes to make extensive additions. 

The Fisher Body Company, Detroit, is preparing to 
manufacture automobile bodies in Walkerville, Ont. 

The Hamilton Bridge Works Company has under 
consideration a project to add a structural steel exten- 
sion in the east end of the city. 

The Davis Leather Company, Newmarket, Ont., has 
awarded the contract for constructing its new plant at 
Stratford, Ont., the cost to be $164,000. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Montreal, is 
building a warehouse, flour mill and elevator at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, to cost $500,000. 

The Windsor Brass Mfg. Company, Windsor, Ont., 
will add power plant equipment. 

The Dominion Linen Mfg. Company proposes to 
remove its plant from Bracebridge to Guelph, Ont. 
About 200 hands are to be employed. 

The Fort William Coal Dock Company, Fort Will- 
iam, Ont., is increasing its capital stock from $200,000 
to $500,000. Additions will be made to the generator 
equipment in the power house. 

The Ontario & Manitoba Flour Mills, Ltd., has com- 
pleted its mill at Sudbury, Ont. The mill will have a 
capacity of 2000 barrels per day. 

The contract to build a steamer for the Northern 
Navigation Company has been awarded to the Western 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company, Port Arthur, Ont., 
the cost to be about $750,000. 

The ratepayers of Chatham, Ont., have approved 
the by-law granting privileges to the St. Mary’s Ma- 
chine Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio, which proposes to 
establish a plant in Chatham. 

The Keystone Transportation Company, Montreal, 
has placed with the Collingwood Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Collingwood, Ont., an order for the building of 
a canal steamer. 

The Interlakes I.ines, Ltd., is the name of a corpor- 
ation that has recently been chartered by the Dominion 
Government, with a capital stock of $2,000,000. Its 
principal place of business is to be Hamilton, Ont. 

The Foster Armstrong Piano Company, which has 
a branch factory in Berlin, Ont., proposes to build a 
new one there and increase the number of employees 
by nearly 100 per cent. 

Negotiations have been begun for the planting in 
Belleville, Ont., of a branch of the Ohio Motor Car 
Company’s works. The local company would have a 
capital stock of $200,000. 

The works of the Brown Copper & Brass Rolling 
Mills Company at New Toronto, Ont., were destroyed 
by fire this week, the total loss being $125,000. The 


‘loss is fully insured and the plant is to be rebuilt at 


once. 

The plant of the Standard Iron Company, Deser- 
onto, Ont., was damaged by fire April 7. The elevator, 
engine room, storehouse and boiler room were all 
gutted,.and as a result 75 men will be thrown out of 
employment for a time. The loss was $50,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

* The Hamilton Facing Mills Company’s plant, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., was damaged by fire April 7. 

The Dominion Government has called for tenders 
for the new St. Lawrence drydock, the largest in the 
world, to be located either at Quebec or Levis. Ten- 
ders close on July 2. The dimensions of the drydock 
will be 1,150 ft. long, 137 ft. wide and 37 ft. deep. 

Announcement is made of a big extension involving 
four new buildings by the American Radiator Company, 
Brantford, Ont. The Canadian manufacturing head- 
= of the company will be permanently established 
there. 





The Dominion Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co 
Ottawa, Canada, recently mentioned as | 
in course of erection, states that it ha 
portion of its equipment but will need seve; | q 
some machine shop equipment and a boiler for 5 
purposes. The plant is expected to be compl] 
1 and at that time other machinery requireinents i 
considered. John R. Buchanan, Appleton, Wis, a 
































































































addressed. 

The Brantford Oven & Rack Company, B 
Ont., which is completing a factory building, will, 
ufacture steel sectional bake ovens and all inde’ 
sanitary bakers’ appliances. The company ; 
manufacture ventilators for buildings under a sous 
arrangement with the Kerchen Ventilator Comm 
Chicago. Most of the machinery required for the ens 
ment of the factory has been purchased. Be 

_ Robert Scott & Son, Ltd., Galt, Ont., will hy 
River Park, a plant of four buildings for the Vie 
Wheel Works, which will be 100 x 230 ft., 30 x 2: 
100 x 100 ft. and 40 x 50 ft., respectively, of stone ; 
brick construction. 4 

The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Toros 
Ont., has let contract for a two-story brick facto 
be erected on York street, to cost $25,000. ‘ 

March & Henthorne, Belleville, Ont., are 
plans prepared for a new foundry and machine 

The McGregor & McIntyre Company, Toro 
Ont., will erect a building 140 x 400 ft. on Shaw r 
to be equipped and used for the fabrication of struct 
al steel. x 

The Montrose Paper Mills, Ltd., has compk 
plans for a three-story paper mill to cost about $ 
ooo. D. J. Albertson, 305 East Main street, Kal 
Mich., will receive bids. ie 

_ The Canada Steel Goods Company, Hamilton, 
will build a structural steel addition, 80 x 100 ff 
story, to its plant. ae 

The Canadian Shovel Company will build a 60x 
ft. factory addition of steel construction, for ™ 
plans have been completed. 


Western Canada 2 
Winnirec, Man., April 1, ig 


The weather throughout western Canada 
quite spring-like, and unless a change occurs in clim 
conditions planting will be general before the éf 
another week. The ground is reported to be in| 
condition, and the outlook is stimulating to the’ 
mercial and industrial situation. Every week sees st 
increase in building activity, and the contractor 
now busy on plans and contracts. . 

A company has been organized in Winnipeg @ 
the name of the F. J. Wellwood Company, Ltd,;} 
a capital stock of $300,000, to build a paper mill) 
cardboard factory in Elmwood, a suburb of Winn 

It is announced this week that the manufact 
plant of the Copp Stove Company, Fort W 
will be enlarged considerably this summer. a 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company ia 
nounced that it will erect a 1,000,000 bushel cles 
elevator at Fort William. oe 

The Matthews Packing Company is 
erect a cold storage and refrigerator pla 
William. a 

The International Milling Company, New re 
Minn., will increase the capacity of the to 
Calgary Milling Company, Calgary, Alberta, w™ 
recently purchased. : a 

The Regina Cold Storage Company 1s Dut 
plant at Regina, Sask., that will be one of the) 
modern in the country. : a 

The owners of the Silver Hoard Mine at & 
B. C., intend erecting a small sawmill to cut 
props, etc. 3 ‘ ; 

Brown & McKay, Vancouver, B. C., have sec 
site for a sawmill at Parkview, Coquitlam, B. ©) 
propose to erect a plant that will have a cape 
20,000 ft. of lumber and 30,000 shingles daily. 

It is said that the Lester W. David Lu 
pany, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., will establish 
and planing mill at Prince Rupert, B. cs 

The Okanagan Falls Lumber Company, ¥ 
nagan Falls, B. C., has been incorporated with @ 
stock of $25,000 to carry on business a5 54¥ 
prietor, general lumber and timber dealer. 

McDougall & Jenkins, Vancouver, B. © 
connected with the North Vancouver Iron ¥ 
erecting a new plant at Coal Harbor, Vane? 
the manufacture of boilers. aa 












